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PREFACE 



The long drawn out struggle and the tale of countless 
sacrifices through which the Sikh nation had to wade to 
come by her goal as last, is nothing short of a miracle, 
indeed. 

It was during the life-time of their fifth apostle, Guru 
Arjan Dev. when the Sikhs came to be organised and knit 
in a distinct community. But this was too bitter a pill for 
the autocratic Mughal rulers to swallow. Guru Arjan Dev 
was martyred under the direct orders of the Mughal 
Emperor Jahangir. Though this was an unbearable blow 
to the newly rising Sikh community, yet it stood this cruel 
calamity like a dauntless and brave nation. 

His son, Guru Hargobind, who succeded him as the 
sixth Guru, was then a boy of less than eleven years old. 
Hut he stood his test and ground remarkably well and led 
the omnvinity effectively. 

The Sikhs did not lose heart because of the martyrdom 
of Guru Arjan Dev. On the contrary they learnt 
the lesson of daring and bravery from his peerless 
sacrifice. A sword dangled from its girdle on the person 
of each Sikh who wore a rosary of holy beads round his 
neck at the same time. The Sikhs took to the path of 
living as saint soldiers. 

As Aurangzcb occupied the Mughal throne at Delhi, 
he introduced a wholesale change in the policy of his admin- 
istration. He had a fixed goal of proselytising* the entire 
Hindu population of India to Islam by the terror of his 
sword hand. 

Though the Hindus formed a majority of the popu- 
lation in north India, they behaved as a helpless community. 
They had no effective organisation to protect or lead them. 
Guru Teg Bahadur came to their rescufe and offered him- 
self for martyrdom for their sake. Far from recognising 
his rightful and just claim and proposal, Aurangzcb martyred 
the Guru in Delhi. This sanctimonious martyrdom was 
responsible for bringing about a matchless revolution in the 



history of India, beyond a doubt. 

This martyrdom was a challange, thrown out to the 
Sikh nation by the Mughal rulers. The Sikhs, too, respon- 
ded to it like brave warriors. They swarmed to collect 
themselves under the flag of Guru Gobind Singh as armed 
and fearless soldiers. 

That had started an era of wars for religion and mar- 
tyrdoms in the country. All the four sons or Guru Gobind 
Singh, his mother and, at last.he, all fell as martyrs to their 
cause. He was treacherously killed by a hired foe. Yet the 
Sikh nation was far from being cowed or beaten; it arose 
every time on the strength of its martyrdoms with a rene- 
wed courage and power. It continued to advance like an 
irrestible storm. 

The Sikhs regained some power during the leadership 
of Banda Singh Bahadur, when they had set themselves as 
the rulers of their mother-land for a bit. But the 
Mughal rulers of Delhi once again used their total 
military power against them and suppressed them to- 
tally. Baba Banda Singh Bahadur was put to death 
most barbarously in Delhi. A wide massacre was staged, 
next, through the Punjab to annihilate the Sikhs altogether. 

The people were now convinced that the Sikhs could 
never revive and rise again. But after only a short respite, 
the Sikhs were up and doing and in arms for their life and 
honour. They were actively staging the same, long drama 
of martyrdoms and warring struggle in the -fires of which 
they had been tempered a while back. And, in this way, 
they were able to attain their goal after scrvere struggles in 
the fields ol battles after three-quarter years of a century. 

At long last, the Sikhs were able to establish their 
administration in the" Pan jab after sacrificing millions of 
their members in the fields of bloody battles and reprcsson. 

The following pages of this book narrate the story of 
the matshlcss bravery of the Sikh nation. 

I am also grateful to Professors M. C. Sharma and 
Hardyal Singh who helped me in this work of translation 
from my Panjabi compositions. 
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PART V Hi ST 



The First Sikh Ruler 
Banda Singh Bahadar, 
The Martyr. 



CHAPTER I 



Early Life 



The great personalities of the world were generally born 
to parents of small means. Baba Banda Singh, called the 
Martyr and the Brave, was one such hero of note. 

Rajauri is a small, though an ancient, town in the 
Punchh territory of Kashmir. A male baby was born to 
the wife of a Rajput of the Bhardwaj sub-caste, Ram Dev 
by name, on October the 27th, 1670. His parents chose for 
him the name of Lachhman Dev. No one could tell just 
then that the baby was to change his name several times 
during his life and that, at last, he was to bear a name 
that would be remembered with admiration till eternity. 

Ram Dev was a comparatively poor man. He worked as 
ploughman, and thus earned his livelihood. He was not in 
' a position to put his son to any schooling in the boy's early 
life. As Lachhman Dev grew up a little, he lent a hand to 
his father at his work. But he utilised his leisure 
for going to the nearby forest and hunting some small game 
with his bow and arrows. He soon turned out to be a prac- 
tised hand, through his fondness for, and daily use of , his crude 
weapons. 

His fascination for hunting grew with his advancing 
years. He looked a fine and stout youngster at the age of 
fifteen years. The build of his body was spare, size middling, 
skin wheaten and his features beautifully chiselled. His eyes 
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were shining and his face reflected his quick temper.* 

He shot a doe with his bow one day, while hunting on 
the bank of the stream, called Tawi. When he stepped up to 
where she lay wounded, he stood stunned as he looked into 
her bright, tearful eyes. When he opened her under-skin, hu 
saw two young ones, that died in extreme pain, while he stood 
aghast, with his eyes fixed in pity on the little, dying ones. 
This horrible happening shook the young hunter out of his old 
bearings of life, with the result, that he took to the life of a 
holy hermit. He flung his spear into the stream and broke the 
bundle ol liis arrows, and threw it away. He had, now, re* 
nounced hunting for the rest of his life. 

He kept very dejected and led a barren life for a time 
after this sad incident. Though he lived among his people, 
yet he took no interest in anything. His habit of adventure 
and daring, and the happy-go-lucky and ebullient ways of his 
former life had at once been killed by this phase of a strange 
sadness. He now went to the extent of feeling little desire for 
liis normal food even. 

It so happened that one day a party of roaming ^ascetics 
(Bairagis) turned up at his village and stayed there for the 
night, while on their way to the valley of Kashmir. Their 
preaching and their random talk drew him to them. He 
found them satisfying and in tune with his new mentation. 
He renounced his life with his parents and left with the roam- 
ing party of the saints. One of them, a learned saint, Janaki 
Piasad Bairagi, impressed the mind of Lachhman Dav quite 
a great deal. The result was that he became his disciple. 
His name was changed to Madho Das on his initiation to the 
new cult. 

The party travelled, and visited several places, in the 
mountainous territories of Kashmir and then returned to the 
plains of the Panjab. Madho Das came to a place, called Ram 
Thamnian.t where a fair was held in mid-April. He had been 



* Karam Singh Historian, 'arida Bahadur' Panjabl, page 

198. 

t Ram Thamman is a village in Tehall Kasoor, District Lahore 
that is a sacred place of pilgrimage for the ascetics. It has a 
mausoleum of Saint Ram Thamman who was related to Guru 
Nanak. 
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in the close company of a saint, named Janki Prasad. That 
was in 1686. Here he met another holy man, Saint Uam 
Dass, the ascetic* 

Madho Das spent some time here and then he became a 
regular member of the saintly party and moved with the holy 
men on pilgrimage to many places. They visited several of the 
religious places over the counrty and he received some educa- 
tion and religious instruction during these travels. 

During his roamings, he came to the forests of Panch 
Batti. The beautiful sights of Nasik fascinated him. Me 
built a hut here and lived there to practise austerities and pay 
adoration to the supernatural powers. Another old saint 
came to him here, his name being Agghar Nath. Madho Das 
served him and looked after him with a true devotion. This 
ascetic was deeply learned in magic and supernaturalism, and 
was much talked about. Agghar Nath was pleased with Madho 
Das' devotion and taught him some of his wonderful feats 
and secrets. 

The old saintly Agghar Nath died some time later, in the 
year, 1691, after passing his book on the gospel of supernatural- 
ism to Madho Das. Madho Das studied and practised 
asceticism and magic with the help of that book. When he 
was convinced of his powers of working magic, he set out to 
try in action the degree of his proficiency in the art. 

He chose a green and beautiful place, near Nadeyr, on 
the hank of the River Gaudavari and built there a small hut 
for himself. There he soon became well-known to the neigh- 
bouring people as an anchorite, possessing extra-ordinary 
powers. Numbers of persons would visit him, ask for his 
blessings to grant them success, prosperity and sons and were 
said to have their prayers granted by this saint. The numbers 
of those who put their faith in him and made him offerings, 
swelled, and his disciples, too, were around him, all the while, 
as were his ordinary followers. 

His supernaturalism worked for his followers in both 
directions: blessing or cursing them, according to the demands 
made on him. Thus, he won a roaring reputation among the 
people at large. He occupied a large area for his hermitage, 



* B.uida Singh Bahadur by Dr. Gaoda Singh, page 4. 
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planted garden trees in it and having enlisted a number of 
disciples, he settled down there as the head-saint. 

The habit of hunting of his early life raised its head 
now again in a new form. His art of working magic made him 
a proud man. He would make other saints, who came to 
visit him occasionally, uncomfortable with the powers of the 
spirits, that he would raise; and found great pleasure in belitt- 
ling and making fun of them like that. He had a special type 
of a couch made for this purpose. It had a very beautiful bed- 
cover spread on it day and night. He would nsk a stranger, 
who came to him, to sit on it. He would welcome him in 
very sweet words at first; but, next, he would manage, 
through some concealed mechanical device, or, as the common 
people believed, through his magical powers, to up-set the 
couch. Those present in his room would, thus, see the 
venerable guest lying on the floor with the inverted couch 
riRht on top of him. Madho Das would clap his hands in 
delight and loudly laugh at this. 

It became a habit with him to confound and dishonour 
his saintly visitors. This afforded him a special pleasure. 
And he spent a jieriod of sixteen years on the bank of the 
Gaudavari like that. 



CHAPTER II 



Sikh Baptism 



His circumstances brought about ^another change in 
Madho Das's life. Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth and the la'st 
Guru of the Sikhs, arrived at Nadeyr in 1708. It was about 
the end of September then. He reached the hermitage of 
Bairagi Madho Das directly. He had been told lots o! 
things about the wonder working- powers of Madho Das by 
Saint Jait Ram of Dadu Duara^* whom he had met there. 

Accordingly, . as soon as^the gracious Guru was in 
Nadeyr, he was pleased to make sure that Madho Das was, in 
any case, to be enabled to gain salvation for himself. Madho 
Das was not at home when the Guru went there. He took 
his seat on the couch that Madho Das had used to discomfort 
and confound many a saint already. There were several he- 
goats browsing about inside the compound of the Bairagi. 
These goats had been left at the place as offerings to him by 
his devotees. The Sikhs caught and killed some of the goats, 
under orders from the Guru, and cooked their meat for dinner. 
While this meat was being cooked, the disciples of Madho Das 
took the word of this sacrilege to him. His resentment was 
aroused sorely at this news, and he rushed back to his 
hermitage in order to take his revenge upon the offender. His 



* Dadu Duara is a temple in the village, known tt Narayan, 
In Rnjasthnn, near Jaipur, three miles off the railway station of 
Phulera. Mahan Kosh by Bhai Kahan Singh, p. 470, edition of 
1900. 
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anger was simply consuming and his eyes were flaming red. 
He used all his art and magic to up turn the couch on the 
Guru, but in spite of his doing his very best, nothing would 
avail him. 

He was a little gripped with fear now. He started 
wondering as to who the bold new-comer could be ! He came 
up to the Guru and looked closely at his face, its brilliant, 
spiritual light, its majestic, captivating and kindly eyes, 
abounding in divine grace, his golden plumes, a hawk perched 
on the thumb of his one hand, his sword hanging from his 
girdle, a bow tucked on his shoulder — looking a fascinating 
picture of both stateliness and^ s spirituality, harmoniously 
mingled. The very first look, of the Guru had melted his 
anger and had won him over as an ardent admirer. 

Unable to utter a single word and tongue-tied, the 
Bairagi found his hands joind in obeisance and head lowered 
in reverence. The kindly Guru smiled and said softly: "You 
had thrown away your spear, had broken your bow and 
crushed your arrows; yet even, now, you have not changed 
your nature !" 

Marino Das raised his eyes just a bit and cast them low 
again. His body shook from head to toe-tips. He felt as if 
somebody had come to know his deepest secrets. Taking 
himself a little in hand and under control, he spoke, not 
without an effort: "Your Holiness, I have lost all my merit 
and rectitude at the hands of such a high saint as Yourself." 

The Guru: "How do you mean ?" 

The Bairagi: "Your Honour, I am a confirmed vegetari- 
an saint. You have killed lives and shed blood in my own 
house and you have desecrated my seat on which I sit, while 
worshipping my gods." 

The Guru: "Does the shedding of blood profane your 
scat ?" 

The Bairagi: "That is the principle of my Vaishnav* 
(Vegetarian) creed." 

The Gum: "Is that so in spite ol the fact that the blood 
has flowed in one corner of your large compdund while your 
couch stands in a distant corner ? How did that make your 



•The followers of the cult of God Vishnu. 
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seat unhallowed ?" 

The Bairagi: "Your Lordship; when blood has been shed 
in the hermitage no seat, in any corner of it, can escape the 
curse of impurity." 

The Guru: "Then tell me one thing: when in India 
rivers of the blood of its guiltless inhabitants happen to flow 
over every inch of its soil, how was it that your hermitage in 
this locality could remain unprofaned so far in spite of it all?" 

These words went straight home and shook his heart 
out of its complacency. His very soul was shaken out of its 
deep sleep and all his powers were up in revolt against his 
past. Thus staggered altogether, he exclaimed: "Well ?" 

The Guru replied in a firm tone: "That is that." 

A new and bright light had dawned in the inner soul of 
the Bai'ngi now. He bowed and fell at the feet of the Guru 
and spoke with toars welling in his eyes: "Pardon me, my 
Lord, I am your humble votary (Banda.)"* 

The Guru: "And I am raising my Banda (servant) to 
the status of Banda Singh, "f 

The Bairagi: "At your service and at your sacred feet, 
Your Holiness." 

The Guru: "My Banda Singh Bahadur,} you are a 
huntsman by nature. Persevere in your vocation of 
hunting. I am granting to you an unbreakable bow in place 
of the one that you had broken and discarded once, and the 
arrows that will break the tyranny of the cruel, absolute 
rulers of our people. You hunted the helpless animals 
at one time; come out now and kill the merciless tyrants 
of our mother-land. I anoint you to be the protector and 
saviour of the humble, helpless people, the Khalsa,** from 
today onward." 

The Guru administered the holy, Sikh baptismft to 



• Servant, slave, believer or votary, 
t Lion-Sikh. 
X Brave. 

** The pure, upright person^, the Sikhs. 
ttAmrlt.Dr. Gnnda SinghiBanda Singh Bahadur, p. 15; Ahmed Shah 
Batalln: Zlkrey Guruan w« Ibtday Singhan wa Maihab-i-Aishan, p. 11; 
Ganesh Dass: Risala-i-Sahib-Numa. pp. 180-87. Mufti Ali-ud-Din: 

Countinued 
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Madho Das with his own hands. He renamed him Banda Singh 
and bestowed on him the title of Bahadur.* 

The Guru instructed him in all the articles of the Sikh 
creed and its symbols. Banda Singh now learnt with great 
interest the Sikh scriptures and Sikh history with the 
help of other Sikhs present there. A narration of the stories 
of the martyrdoms of Guru Arjan Dev and of Guru Teg 
Bahadur set his blood boiling with pious indignation. The 
accounts of the battles of Guru Gobind Singh himself against 
the hill rajas and the Mughal, imperial armies, given him by 
the Sikhs, made the muscles of his arms twitch and aflame for 
immediate action. His hands were involuntarily forced to 
grip his sword. His mind was in revolt, hungering deeply for 
his Guru's permission to let him rush to the Panjab and 
to try his luck at fighting the tyrannical rulers there. 

It was about that time that another tragedy occurred. 
Waair Khan, the Governor of Sirhind, felt very much uneasy 
hi his mind on hearing the news that the Guru and the 
Emperor were on intimate and friendly terms with each other. 
He wove another fatal plot now. He bribed heavily and won 



I brat Nama, p. OS. Mohammad All Khan Ansari, Tawarikh-i- 
Mumftri, p. 85. Kanahya Lnl: Twnrikh-i-Panjnb, p. 60. Radha 
Kishan: GosHa-l-Punjab, p. 20. Znka-u)-La: Tnrikh Hindustan, 
Vol. IX. p. 57. Bakhnt Mai: Hal-i-Mukhtsar Ibtda-1 Firfia-i-Sikh- 
an, p. 10. Gulam Hnssnin Khan: Raymond-SeirMutaqhrin, I, p. 
82. Briggs, pp. 72-73. M. Gregor: I. p. 100. Mohammad Lateef. p. 
274 Panye: A Short History of the Sikhs, p. 43. Macaullfle: The 
Sikh Religion V.p. 238. Ibbetson Maclagan-Rose: A Glossary of 
the Tribes and Cnstos of the Panjab and N.W.F.P.,1, p. 808. Brown: 
History of the Orifiin and Progress of the Sikhs, India Tract II. 
1787-88. p. 0. Forster's Travels, I, p. 263. Iradat Khan: Memories 
of the Mughal Empire, p. 143. Lovett: India, p. 84. Sau Snkhi, 
1005: (Sun Bandey Turn Khalsa Panth, Milo Khalsa Pahul Santh), 
Snrdha Ram: Sikhan de Rnj di Vithia, pi 04. Veni Prasad: Guru 
Gobind Singh, p. 102; Sri Ram Briksha Shnrma: Guru Gobind 
Singh, p. 77; Gyani Cyan Singh: Plinth Parkash, V Edition, p. 
328; Shnmshcr Khalsa, Urdu, IV edition, p. 7. Radhn Mohan, 
Gokal Ji. Guru Gobind Singh, p. 88; Sir Surrinder Sliarma: Guru 
Gobind Singh, p. 85; Rattan Singh Bhangu: Pracheen Panth 
Parkash. (Ham ne Khalsa tu bhi ralaya), p. 68; Gokal Chand 
Narang: p. 172. 
• Brave. 
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over two Pathans, Ata-Ulla Khan and Gul Khan* who were 
well-known to the Guru already. These two conspirators went 
all the way to the distant Deccan and appeared at the Guru's 
encampment. They professed deep devotion to and faith in 
the Guru, They regularly attended the morning and evening 
assemblies of prayers and devotional music, where the Guru, 
too, was present and preached to the congregations. 

Gul Khan found an opportunity quietly to enter the tent 
of the Guru one day, a little after the evening prayers. The 
Guru was alone theie, resting on his couch, at the time. Gul 
Khan approached him noiselessly and then' jumped at him. 
His dagger thrust went deep into the chest of the Guru, just 
a bit below the heart, on the left side. Before the Pathan 
could inflict on him another blow, the Guru rose and severed 
with his sword the head of the attacker from his body. The 
other Pathan, Ata-ulla Khan, who had kept watch at the door, 
hurriedly ran away. He was at once overtaken by the Sikhs 
and killed with sword thrusts. A surgeon was at once called 
in, who served the Guru and dressed his wound. 

This tragic calamity impelled Banda Singh not to stay 1 
there any longer. He was determined in his mind to be 
avenged immediately upon the.=e murderers for all their unre- 
lenting tyrannies and holocausts, if he was at all to be called 
worthy of being a Sikh of the Guru. 

He presented himself to the Guru in all reverence and 
with folded hands. The Guru guessed his purpose and observed: 
"My Banda Singh Bahadur, the time tn punish the tyrants 
is ripe now. Do kerp your faith in Sikhism unshaken and 
film. I shall be with you in spirit and realisation all the 
while. The community of the Sikhs shall ever find me present 
with it, in my own way, and you shall realise me in the 
Panthf that shall represent the power of the Almighty Himself 
on this earth. Live and work like a true and devout servant 
of the Panth. God will be at your back and helpful to you. 
Let five of my Sikhs pray on your behalf for whatever you 
seek to attain.and it shall be granted by God Almighty." 

The Guru gave Banda Singh necessary instructions in 



* Gyani Cyan SinRh: Twarikh Guru Khalsa, page 1432. 
| The Sikhs as a religions entity. 
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his work like that, and asked him to be ready to proceed to 
the Panjab. He made bim a gift of five arrows from his own 
stock, signifying the victories to be won by this new Sikh. 
He was given a war drum and a flag and, moreover, the Guru 
told five of his leading Sikhs* to accompany Banda Singh to 
the Panjab as his councillors. They were: Bhaif Binod Singh, 
Bhai Kahn Singh, Bhai Daya Singh, Bhai Baj SinghJ and Bhai 
Ran Singh. Twenty other Sikhs, too, were asked to return 
to the Panjab with him. Moreover, the Guru wrote his 
instructions (Hukamname or orders) to several leading Sikhs 
to help Banda Singh in the plan that he was to put through. 
In short, he was appointed the Jathedar or leader of the Sikh 
community and sent to the Panjab to work his mission there. 

He now started on his journey as the captain of his 
band of twenty-five Sikh comrades. As they rested after 
making each stage of their march, he came to know from 
them the stories of the Sikh Martyrs, and that of the most 
brutal martyrdom of the two children of the Guru at Sirhind, 
Zorawar Singh and Fateh Singh, that had, in particular, made 
his blood boil inside his veins. Their murder by making them 
stand at a spot while a brick-wall was built around them to 
suffocate them to death, had shocked him beyond words. It 
made him grow so agitated and restless as to wish strongly 
to reach Sirhind in a single day to wreak his vengeance on 
the tyrannical Nawab there. 

They had, thus, reached Bharatpur** by steady marches 
when they were faced with an unexpected hardship: they 
had exhausted their funds and were yet far from their 
destination. They were not in a position to take to any law- 
breaking in that territory. All of them, however, joined now 
in making a prayer to their Guru to help them in this 
contingency. The prayer was answered: just then a party 
of Lubana Sikhs turned up there, who were on a business 
trip to a farther area. They made an offering of five hundred 



• Panj Piyarey or five adored ones or advisers, 
f Brother, mister or comrade. 

I Rattan Singh Baangoo, Pracheen Panth Parkash. p 67. 
Gyani Gyan Singh; Shamsher Khalsa, Urdu, p 7. 
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rupees to Raba Band a Singh, as one-tenth of their profits.f 
This money was used by the party of Band a Singh to tide 
over their difficulty. They were, thus, enabled to continue 
their march till they had reached the neighbourhood of Delhi, 



f It is a religious tenet of the Sikhs to pay 10 percent of their 
earnings to the common welfare fund of the community. 



CHAPTKR III 

Banda Singh in the Panjab 

Banda Singh started his preparations to fulfil his mission 
as soon as he was in the Panjab He was well aware of all that 
he required in order to conquer Sirhind. His first task was to 
win over to him the loyalties of t he poorer section of the 
people. The Sikhs would make their day's prayers and then 
shouted their slogan loudly which was "Akaal, Akaal."* All 
of them were swordsmen-saints and Banda Singh was their 
leader or chief. 

The faithful Sikhs would come to visit him and make 
him their offerings, taking him for a Sikh of Guru Gobmd 
Singh and the Jathedar of the community. They would 
reverently greet him, wanting to be blessed by him for the 
grant of prosperity or sons. He would pray to God in their 
behalves and their wishes were met, in most cases. He would 
in this way, receive substantial collections, all of which he 
used to distribute among the members of his party and the 
poor commons. If a poor man would come to serve the Sikhs 
assembled there and the members of his Jatha or group, in 
particular, he was rewarded with a gold mohar by him. 

Bhai Rattan Singh has narrated this practice of Banda 
Singh in the following words: 

"If the demand was made for a son, a son was granted 

to such a Sikh. 



* Karam Singh Historian: Banda Bahadur, p. 31. 
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And milk would be there, if for milk was the prayer 

made. 

If a man in trouble turned up, Banda Singh's prayer 

relieved him of it, too. 

He made them worship God and their prayers failed 

not to aid them 

"Wherever Banda Singh made a halt, there his host 
was rewarded with a gold mohar. 

If an oil-man would lend him oil for his lighting purpose, 
Banda Singh failed not to pay him a gold coin. 

When a potter brought to him an earthen lamp or a 
vessel, he would drop him a gold coin out of his pocket. 

If a wood-cutter offered him fuel, a gold coin was his 
unfailing reward."* 

Banda Singh had, thus, made a name all over his part 
of the country. People daily made him the usual offerings. 
His visitors knew him as a philanthropist, charitable person 
and miracle worker. This would attract to him thieves and 
robbers at times; but they dared not do his hermitage any 
harm as it was always protected by his band of armed Sikhs. 

His policy, at the time, was not to get involved in any 
of the problems of the people; but he was resolved to advance 
his own plans quietly first. 

Thus, moving from one place to another, Banda Singh 
and his party reached the tract, called Bangar.t One day 
the village in which Banda Singh and party had stayed, was 
attacked by a gang of robbers. The entire people of the 
village were terror-stricken and confounded and started 
running away, leaving their homes unprotected. That was 
a time when the Government of Delhi was altogether ineffect- 
ive and powerless. The bands of rascals from large villages 
would rob and kill the people of smaller places. These daily 
calamities and destruction had made the people timid and 
terror-stricken to the extent that they would run away for 
their lives, leaving everything in the villages behind them. 

The people in the village where these Sikhs were staying, 
were terrified and nervous, though Banda Singh did his best 



* Pracheen Panth Parkash, Second edition, p. 69. 
t The area of Jakhal, Sirsa and Hissar. 
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to persuade the residents to join his party in facing and 
beating the robbers away. But nobody in the village would 
give an ear to what he had told them. At last, he himself, 
along with a small number of his Singhs.made ready to oppose 
the robbers. And he and his party of Sikhs attacked the bad, 
mad plunderers with such force and ferocity that they knew 
no other safety than that of running away from these lion-like 
resisters. The Sikhs went in pursuit of them and succeeded in 
robbing the robbers of whatever plunder they had succeeded 
in carrying from their previous victims.* 

The village people, too, had, by then, returned to their 
homes. They thanked profusely the Sikhs for their bravery. 
That was how Banda Singh had helped in saving a few villages 
from being plundered by robbers. f 

Banda Singh now sent the criers around, throughout that 
neighbourhood, asking the people to stop paying the revenue 
to the Government that afforded them no security of life and 
property. He himself promised to give them all necessary 
protection and security in return for their supplying to his 
Sikhs milk and other articles of food and mere necessaries of 
life, in order to keep them going in life and in their service. 
At the same time, lie tried to persuade the poor and the 
oppressed classes of the population to assemble under 
the flag of Guru Gobind Singh and seek conversion to Sikh 
religion. 

This declaration estranged the minds of the chiefs (land- 
lords) of that area from Banda Singh and his party. These 
important persons behaved and lived like autocrats, who ruled 
and acted as it pleased them. And, they were in league with 
the robbers, too, who had to pay these "barons" a part of the 
plunder that they used to collect. It were these land-lords 
alone who were the rulers of the people in actual practice. 
They were now anxious to break Banda Singh and his group 
of the Sikhs. But, luckily for the mass of the people, these 
rulers missed their opportunity to create disturbances that 
they had wanted to use as their pretext; for, Banda Singh left 
that locality and moved further to the villages, named Sehri 



* Rattan Singh Bhangoo : Pracheen Panth Parkash, page 70. 
f Karam Singh Historiam : Banda Bahadur, page 83. 
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and Khanda. 

Sehri and Khanda are situated close by each other in 
the pargana of Kharkhod. Banda Singh wrote letters from 
there, addressed to the Sikhs of the Majha, the Doaba and 
the Malwa and of other places, far and near. He despatched 
special messages, written and addressed by the Guru himself, 
to many prominent Sikhs and himself wrote several 
letters, similar to those the Guru had written, addressed to 
other well-known Sikhs. Other Sikhs who were keeping him 
company, also, wrote for the same purpose to several other 
persons whom they knew. 

The subject of all these letters was about the same, 
and may be summed up in the following words: 

"Baba Banda Singh Bahadur, the General of the Sikh 
community, appointed by Guru Gobind Singh himself, has 
recently come to the Panjab, in order to take our revenge 
upon Wazir Khan, the Governor of Sirhind, for the bloodiest 
murder of the guiltless and innocent children of our Guru. It 
is a religious duty of every Sikh to take part in this holy war 
of the Panth." 

Anybody who read or listened to the subject of the 
letters, put aside his duties and chores at home and took to 
preparing for doing his best in order to answer this call to 
arms. And, moreover, the person who received such a 
letter, visited with it a score of the neighbouring villages and 
read it out to their residents. Every home in every village 
bustled with the preparation for fighting this holy war. The 
rusted swords were sought out, brightened and sharpened. 
The spears tucked in the ceilings and bows without strings, 
were recovered and made war-worthy. Those, who were 
without iubstance with them, borrowed money of the 
professional lenders, at 25% or even 50% interest, yearly. If 
a couple of Sikhs slrrUd Jioro a vilhige, they grew 
into five through new additions at the next village. After 
covering a distance of a few miles, they would multiply 
into a regular squad. Whichever village they would turn in, 
they would proclaim their mission and invite the residents to 
join with them to fight for their Guru and his creed and win 
martyrdom. 

The whole of the Panjab had, by now, heard the news 
of the arrival of Banda Singh Bahadur and of the imminen 
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war under his generalship. How far had the Sikhs been enthused 
lor this holy lighting was evident from the busy preparations 
that they were making for it. If the husband was ploughing his 
land out of the village and his wife had heard of the local 
war- party being organised, she would meet her husband at 
the door of the house, taking his weapons to him. A sister 
would carry a number of coins tied in a piece of cloth, and a 
bow and arrows for her brother and would go to meet 
him out in the field. A mother would wake up her sleeping 
son, place his spear on his shoulder and make him run in 
order to catch up with the war-party already on its way. 
These patriotic women of the villages would go up the roofs 
of their houses to have a fond look at the fighters' parties 
and greet them with their war slogan* and encourage them 
to fight toughly. 

No Sikh lady could forget the bloody, horrible deeds of 
the tyrannical Wazir Khan and Sucha Nand. Their bloody 
crimes flashed across mind. She imagined and pictured in her 
mind the two children of her Guru being killed by the rising 
wall around them, and saw also in her imagination, the writh- 
ing, wounded bodies of the unholy dying criminals. That 
was how earnestly and waunly the Sikhs left their homes 
and assembled under the banner of Banda Singh. 



• Sat. Sri Akaai: Deathless is the God Almighty. 



CHAPTER IV 

SMALL SKIRMISHES 



The Chaudhries (land-lords) of the rural areas took the 
news of all this stir to the local officers, who placed special 
guards on the roads and the river-crossings. They were 
ordered to arrest every person who looked a suspect. The 
Sikhs of the Majha were particularly hit by these 
restrictions on their travel. Many of them had been 
arrested. The remaining ones managed to reach the Doaba 
and then Kiratpur either by assuming changed appearances 
or travelling along less known routes, or joining the 
company of the traders' parties or by going along the hilly 
tracks. 

The Doaba Sikhs, too, faced similar hurdles. The 
Patlian functionaries had blocked their passage between 
Ropar and Maler Kotla; but the resourceful Doaba Sikhs 
reached Kiratpur and joined those of their comrades who 
had already assembled there. The Malwa Sikhs, how- 
ever, met with no such obstruction.They left their homes, 
formed parties of twenty or so and marched from one 
village to another, avoiding the known high-ways. 

Governor Wazir Khan of Sirhind had two servants.named 
Aali Singh and Maali Singh, who came of village Salaudi. 
Wazir Khan had heard of the arrival of Banda Singh. One 
day the Pathan ruler made the following taunting remarks 
to Aali Singh and Maali Singh: *T am told that another Guru 
of yours, Banda Singh, has arrived in these parts. I suggest 
that you should go and join him in his religious war. If you 
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can, prompt him to attack Sirhind. Your former Guru, who 
was badly licked by us.had to flee this part of the country, 
to find a refuge in the distant Deccan, at Nadayr, and to 
meet a speedy death there.* The bones of this new Guru 
will be scattered in the streets of Sirhind." 

Aali Singh and Maali Singh did their best to control 
their rising indignation ano not to make any bitter retort 
• to the taunt. Yet they found it impossible to control their 
temper any longer against the insult and conceit flung at 
their Guru and they did happen to say certain bitter words, 
in their turn. The Governor lost no time in arresting and 
throwing behind the prison bars ah the Sikhs living in that 
place. But times were such that these victims of oppression 
could escape from the prison-house as easily as they had 
been arrested and held up. It, thus, happened that the 
whole party of Aali Singh was enabled to give a slip to the 
jailor by successfully bribing his assistants. The Jail offici* 
als informed the Governor next day of the escape the Sikh 
prisoners. They were alleged to have fled away by making 
a hole in the prison wall the previous night. The Governor 
was helpless and felt as if the ground had slipped from 
under his feet. The sikhs had flown out of his reach. 

Banda Singh had stayed put at Sehri-Khanda, waiting 
for the expected Sikh parties to join him there. Aali Singh 
and Maali Singh of Salaudi were the first to go to him.j They 
were twentythree in number. ;{ Some more parties of the 
Malwa Sikhs had turned up now. Bhai Fateh Singh, the 
descendant of Bhai Bhagtu.hnd brought a large party to the 
leader. He had with him some Sikh business-men, too, who 
had brought with them a number of bullocks, laden with 
rations. ft Kaiam Singh and Dharm Singh of Roopeka had 
also turned up there. Nagahia Singh and Choohar Singh of 
Daulat, along with a good number of Brar Sikhs and Jatts 
from Bangar, had also joined up. Ram Singh and Tilok 

* Guru Gobind Singh had died on October the 7th, 1708, at 
Nadcyr. Banda Singh was already on his way to the Panjab 
when the news of this death had reached him. And it was he 
who had told the Sikhs in the Panjab the story of this tragedy. 

f Knram Sin;;li, Historian: Bnnda Bahadur, page 40. 

} Gyani Gyan Singh: Shamsher Khalsa, page 8. 

tt 1>. Ganda Singh: Banda Singh Bahadur, Page 32. 
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Singh, the Fhoolka leaders, had not come there themselves. 
But they took care to send to the aid of Banda Singh a 
large number of their men and a good deal of other 
material. The Sikhs of the village, Maharaj, had received 
money from the Phoolkas and reached there in a large 
party. All these persons had reached Banda Singh at Sehri- 
Khanda. Chaudhri Kapura did not turn up there, nor did 
he render Baba Banda Singh any other help. 

Banda Singh now had a total of about five hundred sikhs. 
He set out from there, moving ahead through villages. If 
the chaudhries of a village offered them the day's provisions, 
they would resume their march without causing any trouble 
there. But in places where the leaders of a village were 
hard-headed, the Khalsa bands would forcibly acquire 
the provisions to meet their need of the day. As they 
approached Sonipat, the Captain of the army platoon posted 
there advanced from the town half-heartedly to fight the 
Sikhs. He showed no courage to come to a clash with 
them. The news of the advancing Sikhs that had reached 
his ears, had frightened him out of his wits. When the Sikhs 
moved to an attack, he hurriedly retreated and ran away 
Delhi-ward, leaving the town to the tender mercies of the 
invaders. The Sikhs plundered the town and advanced 
towards Kaithal. 

The province of Delhi comprised the Divisions of Delhi, 
Snliarnnpur, Sirhind, Hissar and Fcrozabad, each under a 
Commissioner, as in our present system. Kaithal was a 
pargana or district under Sirhind. The band of the Sikhs of 
Banda Singh Bahadur was resting near the village of 
Bhuna, not much distant from Kaithal, when they were 
told that the government money from the treasury of 
Kaithal was being carried to Delhi, guarded by a few 
soldiers only. Banda Singh promptly ordered a party of his 
n-.en to attack the treasure guards. The Sikhs swooped upon 
the treasure-carriers like hungry tigers. They met no resis- 
tance at all. The soldiers who gaurded the treasure, melted 
away at the start of the attack, leaving the treasure behind. 
This brought a decent sum of money into the possession of 
Banda Singh, which he distributed among all his followers. 
All his Sikh comrades were very pleased with him for his 
self-denial and fair dealings. 
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The army officers of Kaithal receieved the news of this 
incident from his soldiers who had fled to him for protection. 
Tliis officer was a Hindu. Taking four hundred cavalry men 
with him, he hastened to meet and punisli the Sikhs..* All 
the men of Banda Singh were foot-soldiers. He realised 
that fighting the enemy in the open would not avail him. 
He, along with all the Sikhs, walked into the dense forest, 
growing nearby.f When the army officer came to know 
that the Sikhs had slipped into the jungle of thick trees for 
fear of his horsemen, he rushed haughtily after them 
and attempted to enter the forest. When the horses 
could not enter there safely with their riders, he 
ordered his soldiers to dismount and to go in pursuit of the 
Sikhs among the trees. Before they could dismount, the 
Sikhs rushed on them from amongesr the nearby trees, 
swords in hands, and killed several of the enemies before 
they had gained a foothold on the ground. This sudden on- 
rush of the Sikhs had astounded the government soldiers. 
Some of the Sikhs lost no time in arresting the enemy 
officer securely. 

Fighting was at an end. The Sikhs had killed some of 
the enemies, while the others had either succeeded in 
running away or had been captured. And the Kaithal 
officer was, at last, released on the condition that 
lie was to give all his horses to the Sikhs and, for the 
future, he was to retain his post in Kaithal and was to 
realise the government dues from the people as before and 
pay tliom to the Sikhs. 

The Siklts turned their eyes to Samana next. The 
Governor of Sirliiud had four dastoors or districts under 
him, Haveyli Sirhind, Tehara, Thancswar and Samana. 
Samana was a very well-known, old and rich town. In 
those times people in the villages were poor and lived from 
hand to mouth, while all the wealth was accumulated in 
the towns of the administrative head-quarters of the 
country. The mansions of the rich persons and of the 
officers were built sky high while it was a rare sight to see 
an ordinary baked-brick house standing in a village. 



•Rattan Singh Bhangoo: Pracheen Panth Parkash, P. 71. 
f Karam Singh Historian: B.aqda Bahadur, p, 34* 
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Samana, too, was overflowing with wealth. It was 
well-known for the distinction that it possessed twenty- 
two palankeens. This meant that there were twenty-two 
families in that town whose members were formally 
privileged by the authority of the Emperor to move about 
in palankeens. Each one of these big parsons possessed 
a mansion of pucca bricks, with butteressed works like a 
fort. The town was defended by a thick city-wall, with 
strong gates that could be shut against the attacks of 
the enemies. The Muslim Savyads and the Mughals 
formed a large majority in the town, and were known 
for their bravery. They knew of the disturbances caused 
by Banda Singh, no doubt. But they had given him 
little heed. They were proud of their power and entertained 
an overweening opinion that the Sikhs had no chance to 
approach and harm them and their town. 

The great wealth of Samana was not the only reason for 
the Sikhs to attack it; their minds were poisoned againgt it 
on another account too. Sayyad Jalal-ud-Din who had 
beheaded Guru Teg Bahadur, the ninth Guru and father of 
Guru Gobind Singh, and the butchers Shashal Beg and 
Bashal Beg who had murdered the two younger sons of 
Guru Gobind Singh most inhumanly, lived in Samana. 
When Wazir Khan, the Governor of Sirhind, had murdered 
these children of the Tenth Guru, these rulers of Samana 
were his partners in this inhumanity. Banda Singh had 
now proclaimed all these facts of history to the Sikhs of the 
area and invited all of them, who would partake of the 
plunder of Samana, to come out and join him in the 
proposed exploit. 



CHAPTER V 
Samana-ward 



The force of Banda Singh had three types of men in it: 
first, the true, devotee Sikhs who had joined him to attain 
salvation through martydom; secondly, the paid men of 
the Sikh chiefs like Ram Singh, Tilok Singh and others, 
who were sent to serve and fight under Banda Singh; and, 
thirdly, the professional plunderers of that part of the 
country, who had joined hands with him for the sake of 
robbing those whom they attacked, and who kept hindmost 
at the time of fighting and fore-most when plundering 
their victims. The Muslim, underground historian of the 
time, Khafi Khan, has recorded that the total number of 
Banda Singh's men was four thousand horsemen and seven 
to eight thousand footmen which latter swelled to forty 
thousands in the end. 

At the head of a force of about a dozen thousands 
men, Banda Singh encamped at a place ten miles distant 
from S.imana. He made his army march at night-fall, and 
covering the distance of ten miles, appeared at the gates of 
Samana at four o'clock on the morning of November the 
26th, 1709, and rushed into the town. The guards were 
given no opportunity to close the gates, so sudden was the 
attack. 

Banda Singh gave the word to massacre anybody 
offering resistance, as his men broke into the streets. The 
Sayyads and the Mughals had now made ready to check 
and re-ist this onrush of the raiders. But they could not 
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make a stand for long {o resist and throw the Sikhs out.. 
Leaving the common inhabitants of the city defenceless, the 
wealthy families shut themselves up behind the doors of 
their mansions, in comparative security. 

The Sikhs ransacked the streets of the town, making 
short work of all opponents. Whosoever resisted them, 
was put to the sword. 

It was the turn of the mansions next. The Mughals 
and the Sayyads fought courageously. But the endless 
zeal of the Sikhs dashed their hope to the ground. The 
Sikhs, at the moment, saw the image of a murderer of their 
ninth Guru and of the two children of their tenth Guru in 
the face of each Mughal or Sayyad. That being the case, 
no one could protect and save the lives of these rulers. The 
mansions fell to the raiders. They were emptied of their 
inmates and their wealth. The house of every big family 
was a cess-pool of blood with human bodies writhing in 
agony of death. The heads of influential residents rolled in 
the streets like pumpkins. The women of the rich families 
who never appeared in public except behind their veils, were 
now running about in the streets with uncovered heads and 
bare feet. Only those lived to tell the tale afterwards, who 
had run for their lives, discarding their love of homes and 
families, as soon as the raiders had rushed into the town. 
Ten thousand Muslims were said to have been despatched 
there in one day, a number of them being chilclicn and 
women. Some of the women had committed suicide 
and some children were killed by the professional 
plunderers. 

The rulers of Samana had never once imagined that 
such a terrible day was ever to dawn upon them, inflicting 
on them this horrid retribution. Normally they had been 
committing on the common folk all the tyrannies that they 
had chosen. It was the common practice among 
them to dishonour the daughters or other women-folk of 
the commons and to fleece them, and squeeze from the small 
ppople whatever the latter had possessed. Now that the 
oppressed people found their first-ever opportunity, they, 
too, did their worst in taking revenge upon the Samana 
tyrants. They carefully traced and picked every one of the 
oppressors, killed him, plundered his effects and set his 
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house on fire and reduced it to ashes, to complete the tale. 

However, the destruction of life and property caused 
by the Sikhs was small as compared to the havoc wrought 
by the robberes of the area, who seemed to know much 
about the life and character of the people of Samana. 

This prosperous and busy town was a heap of ashes 
and ruins by the nightfall. Actually this exploit was the 
first, real victory that Banda Singh had scored against the 
Mughal rulers of the Panjab. Samana was really a rich 
town. The Sikhs had acquired, on this occasion, wealth 
worth lakhs of rupees. The men of Banda Singh were not 
paid any salary. He, therefore, distributed proportionately 
the entire acquisition among his followers. Sardar Fateh 
Singh had fought with considerable skill and courage. 
Banda Singh had, therefore, appointed him the otficer of 
the military force that he left behind him in Samana. 

Samana, which lay in ruins on that day, has not been 
able to recapture its old status. The Mughal residents 
there were up-rooted so as never to come back to their 
old perch. They shitted to a place on the banks of the 
rivulet Sraswati, near Pehowa. They were pushed out of 
that place, too, later, during the time of the S/kh Misils.* 
Then they set out to settle down in the Saharanpur area. 
When the British took possession of these parts, they 
had shifted these Mughals from there to a place in the 
District ot Kavnal. 

Sirhind is only thirty miles or so from Samana. The 
news of this devastation had reached Sirhind, and Wazir- 
Khan was well aware that his capital could not escape a 
similar fate for long. He was, therefore, busy in making 
preparations to ensure that the fate of Samana did not 
befall Sirhind. He despatched to Samana two of his spies in 
order to assess the real strength of the Sikhs. But it so 
happened that they fell into the hands of the Sikhs. One of 
them had only one good eye, and the other man had only 
one arm. They were taken to Banda Singh, who had them 
thoroughly shoe beaten and then sent them back to Sirhind 
with the message that the Khalsa was ready to attack 
Sirhind and Wazir Khan might make his preparations 



* A federation of Sikh feudal chiefs. 
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against the day^ 

Some of the Malwa Sikhs were pressing Banda Singh 
to attack Sirhind at an early day. But he knew the position 
better. A ruler like Wazir Khan who possessed a large num- 
bers of big guns, field guns and elephants and who was in a 
position to requisition large numbers of the soldiers from his 
local commander? of the divisional areas, could not be 
challenged cheaply and merely in haste and for the fun of 
it. It was wiser to make firm and snrc preparations, 
before tackling him in the battle-field, rather than to strike 
prematurely and suffer a defeat. He wanted to build his 
strength for a sure victory first and fight the enemy there- 
after. 

He knew well that the plunderers formed a majority of 
his men. They were powerful enough to ciusha defeated 
enemy; but when an action was prolonged, the plunderers 
were the first to slink away before the fluctuating fortunes 
of the field. It was for this reason that Banda Singh was 
anxious to meet the Doaba and the Majha Sikhs first. Also, 
his five councillors, Baj Singh and others, too, came of the 
Majha; and they had strongly wished that these brethren 
who had travelled all the way from across the Beas and the 
Sutlej against great odds and hardships, should be enabled 
to join the Sirhind venture. 

The Sikhs from the Majha and the Doaba, who had 
assembled at Kiratpur, found their path to Sirhind blocked 
by the Pathans of Ropar and Maler Kolla. They sent their 
emissaries in disguise, to Banda Singh, asking him for his 
orders His reply was brief: "Remain where you are. We 
arc moving in the diicction of Chhatt. Wait for my next 
message." 

These Sikhs, staying put at Kii atpuv, were now face to 
face with another danger, that of starvation. Whatever 
they had brought from their homes, had been exhausted, 
leaving them starkly penniless. But the Guru had heard 
their prayer and resolved their hardship in the nick of time: 
two traders of Kiratpur itself, Peshaura Singh and Keshaura 
Singh, financed a free kitchen for the assembled Sikhs. And 
this charitable arrangement was maintained till the congre- 
gation had moved to its next place. 

Siihii d fell on Banda Singh's way to Kirtpur. He 
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had, therefore, to march in a circuitotis way. This curve 
by the eastern side of Sirhind was safer than the route on 
the western side. The eastern paths were easier to traverse 
and the people there, too, were more prosperous. Banda 
Singh, therefore, preferred the eastern detour. 

The men of Banda Singh left Samana. walked a little 
distance to the south, and then turned eastward. Their 
first encounter was at Ghuram. The Pathan residents of 
that place came out to resist the Sikhs. But they soon ran 
away from the field: they could not defeat or throw back 
these Sikhs, who had already over-run Samana. The town 
was plundered, the houses of the Pathans were set on fire, 
and the neighbourhood annexed to the territory controlled 
by Fateh Singh. 

The Sikhs then advanced to Thaska whose Pathan 
residents did not at all oppose them.* The Sikhs entered 
the place, plundered it and left it, without any killing what- 
ever. 

They went to Shahabad next. The Sayyad, the Sheikh, 
the Mughal and the Pathan Muslims formed its population. 
The local officer, who ruled there, lived outside the town, 
in an inn, that was built like a regular fort. The Sikhs 
marched into the town, but the officer rested behind the 
closed gates of the inn all this while. The resident, too, 
preferred to play safe for their lives and saw their belong- 
ings being pillaged, without raising their little finders 
against the transgressors. The result was that without 
shedding a single drop of blood, the Sikhs carried their 
plunder and went their way. The admirable officer in 
charge of the security of the town, was still resting cosily 
behind his closed doors. 

Mustafabad was the next victim of the Sikhs. Its 
army officer marched out of the town at the head of his two 
thousand strong special military force, two guns and a 
large number of volunteers from the town and the country 
around it, to oppose and defeat Banda Singh. 

The robber force with the Sikhs hastily melted at the 
first booming of the guns. But the staunch, faithful Sikhs 
held their own as usual. Banda Singh did not fail to take 



♦ Dr. GxndP Singh : Hawla Singh Bahadur, p. 48. 
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time by the forelock and made a lightning attack, 
wisely avoiding a drawn out action. The Sikhs of course, 
possessed no long-range guns and rifles; they quickly drew 
their swords and rushed at the enemy straight. There was 
a brief period of ferocious sword-play on both sides. The 
Muslim fighters lost their foot hold and ran away for safety. 
The Sikhs took possession of the guns and the rest of their 
munitions. 

When the robbers heard of the victory of the Sikhs, 
tl ey, loo, turned up to score their own gains. The whole 
of the town was plundered and the houses of the rich fami- 
lies were set on fire to be devoured by flames. J 



fMacauliffe, Vol. V, p. iil. 



CHAPTER VI 
Sadhaura To Chatt 



The Sikhs turned their attention to Sadhaura. Daring 
their march they stayed for the night at the village of 
Dalaur. Here they were told by the Lubana Sikhs stories 
of the cruelties perpetrated by Kadam-ud-Din, who was the 
chief of Kapoori. His father, Aman-Ulla, had been the 
Governor of Gujiat, Kathiawar, during the time of Emperor 
Aurangzeb.* He had amassed huge wealth during his 
regime there through corrupt practices. These earnings of 
sin had turned Kadam-ud-Din into a beastly tyrant. This 
oppressor would not spare any beautiful Hindu woman of 
his area from being made a prey to his lust. The soldiers 
of this dirty beast would roam like wild animals even in 
areas outside his rule, seeking any pretty women whom 
they would capture for their master. Every new bride 
was first taken to him without fail and was then allowed to 
proceed to her husband's place. 

A perfect believer in Sikhinm as Banda Singh was, he 
could not possibly take this barbarism for granted and 
could not forgive it, either. He attacked Kapoori beiore he 
headed for Sadhaura. Before the sun rose, the Sikhs had 
entered Kapoori. Kadam-ud-Din made a brief stand. 
But the Sikhs overpowered him quickly and despatched him 
to the hell to burn in its fires.t His right royal mansion was 
reduced to ashes and his town was completely plundered. 



* Karam Singh Historian, Banda Bahadur, p. 43. 
t Sohan Singh : Banda the Brave, page 69. 
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Sadhaura needs a special mention. It is an ancient 
town. Budhist saints had lived in it long centuries back. 
It was then called Sadhuwara, later changed into Sadhaura. 
When the Muslims conqerors settled in India, the Toosi tribe 
of the Pathans occupied this town. Sayyad Nizam-ud-Din 
of Village Siana, district Kama], later defeated the Toosi 
Pathas and occupied Sadhaura. About the same time, 
Sayyad Khizar Khan came to possess the throne of Delhi in 
the year 1414. He awarded a jagir of sixty thousand 
rupees to Nizam-ud-Din. It was this man who was 
succeeded by Saint Badur-ud-Din Shah, whom the Sikhs 
popularly called Buddhu Shah, who was the ninth in 
succession in Sadhaura. 

Sayyads, Qazis and Sheikhs lived in this town at the 
time when Banda Singh took notice of it. Usman Khan 
was the pargana (district) chief of it. He was notoriously 
narrow-minded and fanatical and he had Sayyad Buddhu 
Shah murdered for the reason that the latter had rendered 
all possible aid to Guru Gobind Singh in the battle of 
Bliangani. Cows were killed in the houses of the Hindus 
under orders from Usman Khan and cows' blood was often 
sprinkled in the kitchens, and in the faces, of the Hindus, 
who were made to pay him double the amount of taxes of 
what the Muslims paid. He had forbidden the Hindus 
observe their religious customs and compelled them to 
bury and not to burn their dead relatives. This was not 
all. Hindu women were forcibly dishonoured. The Sikhs 
were, thus, compelled to attack Sadhaura. 

They attacked Sadhaura at the sunrise. They entered 
the town without meeting with any resistance. They found 
the streets empty. The middle class citizens had abandoned 
the town already; they had heard of what had happened in 
Kapoori. The remaining upper class Sayyads had together 
found refuge in the mansion of Sayyad Buddhu Shah. They 
comprised forty to fifty wealthy families. It might be that 
they had hoped that the association of the noble name of 
Buddhu Shah was going to protect them there from the 
wrath of the attackers. 

The Sikhs who were strangers to the place, did not 
know any one mansion from the other. But the local 
marauders knew well the place and proceeded to attack it 
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straight-way. They had been grievously harassed and 
oppressed by their ruling class, by its Sayyads and Qazis, 
in particuler. Every one of these low class persons had 
been made to suffer at the hands of the local leaders, at 
one time or the other. Luckily they found them assembled 
in one place. The disturbances gave them a plausible excuse 
to conceal their identity. They drew their swords and 
rushed into the mansion and killed all of the persons 
assembled there without exception. Since that day the 
house has been called the massacre mansion* (katal Garhi.) 

Usman Khan also lost his life there. His dead body 
was hung from a tree, face downward. Many houses of the 
Sayyads were burnt down. Plentiful booty was the reward 
of the invaders of Sadhaura. 

Banda Singh settled down in the fort of Sadhaura for 
tlic time being and despatched one party of his men toward 
MukhlasGarh. They captured the fort after a brief skirmish 
arid named it Loligarh.f 

Banda Singh now sent his message to the Sikhs in the 
camp at Kiratpur, saying that they were to proceed 
towards Kharar, while he himself was advancing to Banoor. 

Wazir Khan was very uneasy in his mind on hearing 
the news of the successes scored by Banda Singh. He daily 
prayed to God that He might ordain matters so as to send 
Banda Singh any where but to Sirhind and protect him from 
the impending calamity, lie hatched a conspiracy and sent 
a nephew of Diwan Sucha Nand at the head of an army of 
a thousand men, to join the Sikhs and then treacherously kill 
Banda Singly 

The Sikhs were about to depart from Sadhaura when 
this troop of one thousand soldiers joined tlicm. Their 
Hindu commander most humbly prayed to Banda Singh 
to let his party form a section of the Sikh army in order to 
fight for the Sikh community. He declared that Sucha 
Nand and Wazir Khan were his mortal enemies and that 
Sucha Nand had robbed him and mis-appropriated all his 
property. That was why he was seeking protection of the 



* Mirza Mohammad Harisl: Ibrat Nama. page 40. 
t Gyar.i Gyan Singh: Shainslirr Klialsa, jiagc 10. 
I Sohan Singh: Banda the Brave, page 76. 
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Sikhs, to have himself revenged upon his uncle, Sucha 
Nand. 

Such happenings were very common in those times. 
That was why, half believing him, Banda Singh allowed him 
to live in the Sikh camp. This Hindu trickster kept 
company with the Sikhs till the day of the battle of Sirhind. 
But he did not succeed in gaining his objective, because 
staunch Sikhs, like Baj Singh, would, all the while, ensured 
the strictest security of the life of their chief. Moreover, the 
most trustworthy guards would attend on him. 

Banda Singh made his possession of Lohgarh secure 
and left Sadhaura and marched in the direction of Ambala.* 
He collected a good deal of plunder on the way and then 
attacked Banoor. The officer of the town offered the 
Sikhs a feeble resistance and then fled the field. Some of 
his nien saved their lives by fleeing from there, and some 
others were killed and the remaining persons laid down 
their arms before the Sikhs. The entire town was plundered. 
But good care was taken for the security of the homes of 
the Hindus. Their requests and demands were met and the 
Sikhs rendered tlieni full help everywhere. The Hindus 
now had recognised the fact that their welfare depended 
upon the advancement of the Sikhs. That was why a good 
many Hindus sought Sikh baptism, took to observing Sikh 
forms and symbols and had themselves enlisted as the 
soldiers of Banda Singh. j 

The Kiratpur camp had now several thousands of 
Sikhs assembled there. When they received the message of 
Banda Singh, they started in the direction of Kopar. Wazir 
Khan trembled with awe on hearing this news. He 
had no doubt in his mind that, if the two Sikh armies 
could join hands, the ruin of Sirhind was inevitable. He 
saw safety in one measure only: to attack, defeat and 
destory the Kiratpur army before it had the opportunity of 
joining up with Banda Singh's force. 

He selected the Chief of Malcr Kotla to march in 
command of a five-thousand strong army and five guns to 
fulfil this urgent commission. Slier Mohammad Khan was 



• Gyani Cyan Singh: Shamsher Khalsa, page 0. 
f Shamsher Khals.t, p. 0. 
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the Chief of the Maler Kotla rulers at the time. He enjoyed 
the favour of the Emperor in Delhi and, as a mark of special 
honour, was permitted to carry a drum and a flag as his 
badges. Along with his brother, Mahmud Khan, whom Guru 
Gobind Singh has described as Khuaja Mardud* in his book, 
"Zafar Nama," and his uncle, two sons : Nusrat Khan and 
Wali Mohammad Khan, he rushed to Ropar to clash with 
the Sikhs. The Ranghar 'tribe of the Muslims of Ropar 
region also joined him in largo numbers. 

The Sikhs had not expected it even in their dreams 
that they were going to fight a battle with the enemy 
suddenly and so early. This attack had surprised them; 
yet they got ready with their weapons to meet the on-rush- 
ing foe. This battle was fought outside the town of Ropar 
and continued tlio whole of the day. The arrows and 
tho bullets rained thickly from both sides. But the Siklis 
had started feeling down-hearted as their ammunation gave 
out. The night fell and the battle stopped. 

The Muslims were happy and sure that tlicy were going 
to make mincc-mcat of the Sikhs the next morning. On the 
other hand, the Sikhs were uneasy in mind and very anxious 
to find a way to join hands with Banda Singh's force at 
Banoor at the earliest. But more Sikhs soon turned up, 
who had been left behind at Kiratpur, during the course of 
the night. Their Ropar comrades welcomed them with all 
their hearts and felt encouraged by their presence. 

The battle was joined in by both sides with the rise of 
the sun. Khuaja Khizar Khan chose a specially selected 
troop of his warriors and advanced to attack the Sikhs. He 
continued to push forward in the heat of his enthusiasm 
till the two armies were close enough to use their swords. 
Khizar Khan shouted at the Sikhs : 

"Throw up your arms, if you want to live; else no 
power on earth will protect you from sure death." 

The Sikhs replied to this ultimatum in the form of a 
rain of arrows and bullets. Destiny had willed that 
the victory would favour Wahiguru's, that 4s, God Almigh- 
ty's Sikhs. A bullet from the rifle of a Sikh killed Khizar 
Khan and he dropped dead from his horse back. He 



•The word means cursed or damned. 
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had safely come through the battle of Chamkaur. But he 
was not so lucky at Ropar as to survive another encounter 
with the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs were in high spirits now. They were ruth- 
lessly mowing down their enemies as the farmers do their 
ripe crops. They surrounded the corpse of Khizar Khan 
and would not let the Muslims carry it away. When the 
latter furiously rushed for it again, the Sikhs in their 
hundreds slashed all these Muslims to death. They would 
charge the Sikhs again and again to snatch the body 
from them, but were everytime beaten back with disas- 
terous results. They had, in fact, clashed with invincible 
mountains. 

Fighting was at its hottest and bloodiest at that spot, 
with the result that neither friends nor foes could be disting- 
uished by either side in this sharp melee. The Malerkotla 
men readied the corpse at last, though it was at the cost of 
two more generals of the status of Khizar Khan : Nusrat 
Khan and Wali Mohammad, who also were killed in this 
goriest of battles. Slier Mohammad Khan was wounded, 
but some-how he managed to carry away the corpses of his 
brothers and returned to Maler Kotla. His army proved 
smarter than their general in quickly fleeing from the field 
of the battle after him. 

The Sikhs had the battle-field to themselves at last. 
The shouting of the slogan of their victory resounded from 
the field and floated on the winds about them. They took 
hold of the guns and the rest of the war material of the 
enemy and marched towards Banoor. They were far more 
anxious to meet their leader, Banda Singh, than to pursue 
the beaten enemies. 

Banda Singh, too, had gained possession of the town of 
Banoor now. When he and his friends heard the news of 
the Sikh victory at Ropar, they were all beside themselves 
with pride and joy. Banda Singh and some of the more 
eminent leaders, went out for three miles to receive the 
victors of Ropar. This meeting of the two armies was highly 
satisfying to them. The customary sweet dishes, costing 
hundreds of rupees, were cooked and partaken of by all 



•Uattan Singh Bh.ing.oo : Pracheen Panth Parkash, p, 7ft, 
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and sundry. 

Some Brahmins and Hindus of the town of Chhatt 
turned up there while the Sikhs were yet celebrating their 
recent victory. They complained of the tyranny and 
oppressions of the local Muslims, The Sikhs lost no time in 
going to Chhatt. They attacked the town and punished the 
oppressors. The depressed Hindus heaved a sigh of relief. 

This was the first venture in which the Malwa, Majha 
and Doaba Sikhs had taken part together. 

Preparations were next taken in hand to plan to win 
the coming battle of Sirhtnd now. 



CHAPTER VI! 
The Battle of Sirhind 



Wazir Khan, the Governor of Sirhind, received an 
ultimatum from Baba Banda Singh, who had threatened him 
with dire punishment for his black deeds. The Governor 
was already aware of this ominous danger hovering over 
his head and spelling the ruin of the Sirhind dominion one 
of those days. He had called up his feudual chiefs along 
with their army quotas. Even this left his mjnd uneasy. 
He set on foot an immediate propaganda for a religious war, 
summoning the faithful Muslims to join it. The masses of 
the Muslim ghazis* answered his call and rushed to Sirhind 
to fight for him. 

All of them dug themselves in entrenchments that they 
made near the village of Chaparchiri.f nearly a dozen miles 
outside the city of Sirhind.and there they awaited the Sikhs. 
Wazir Khan now had fifteen thousand paid soldicrs.J both 
)i is own and those from the parganas, and five thousand 
Muslim zealotry. He was most proud of the Maler Kotla 
fighters, of whom Slier Mohammad and Khuaja Ali comman- 
ded the trenches on the right hand side. His ghazi 
zealots, who were out to earn martyrdom, commanded the 
left flank. Wazir Khan himself, in command of his specially 

* 'J lie fnilliful Muslims who would stake their lircs in a 
religious war, arc called Ghazis. 

t Rattan Singh Bhangoo: Pracheen Panth Parkash, p. 83 and 
Mchman Parkash, p. 612. 

J Kliafi Khan, Vol. II, p. 0C3. 
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tried army, was in the centre. 

The gun emplacements were given the foremost positions 
in the field. The guns which they used were not very 
powerfully destructive. But they could terrify the enemy 
by their loud Teport and their possession lent dignity 
to an army. Smaller or field guns and large-sized pistols 
were kept in readiness, on both sides of the big guns. They 
were backed by a long line of elephants standing like a 
thick-castle wall. Behind these were the rows of the 
soldiers, armed with arrows, rifles and spears. Some of 
these soldiers were spoiling for a hard fight while others who 
had been forced into the battle, were unwilling and afraid. 
Thus, there stood the aged Governor, Wnzir Khan, 
supported by an army of twenty thousand men, to oppose 
and defeat the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs, on the other hand, had made their own 
plans. Banda Singh made freely available to all the Sikhs 
whatever he had with him. He sent word to all the 
villagers, prompting them to come in their thousands to 
Sirhind to take their revenge for the cruellest assassination 
of the young children of their Guru. This call was made to 
the devotees and, also, to the marauders over a large area, 
and they turned up in answer to it. Banda Singh, now, had 
under him a force of men which could give battle to the 
Nawab, though it was numerically inferior. Rut Banda 
Singh was very short of weapons. The guns, the light guns, 
pistols and some other sophisticated weapons of the time 
they locked. Very few sikhs possessed rifles. Even the horses 
were far short of their need. 

Some of them had their bows and arrows and some a 
spear or a sword each. The rest had a stick or an axe 
each that he carried on his shoulder, for lack of anything 
better. They all came individually or in parties; all of 
them weTe in high spirits. They were lustily shoTiting their 
war cry of "Sat Sri Akaal." It was by no means a har- 
monious, trained and disciplined army. Those who were 
determined to do or die in the name of their holy religion, 
were not many. Some were, regular marauders and pillagers, 
and some were paid soldiers of Ram Singh and others, 
sent there to fight for the community. Then there 
was the one-thousand strong force deputed by Sucha Nand 
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and Wazir Khan to act as a thousand snakes in the grass 
to bite the unsuspecting Sikhs. 

Baba Banda Singh divided his men in three sections. A 
part of the Malwa Sikhs were placed under the command of 
Sardar Fateh Singh Bhaika who was supported by Karam 
Singh, Dharm Singh, Aali Singh and other sardars. The 
Mafhail Sikhs formed the second section, and were comman- 
ded by Sardar Baj Singh, a Ball Jatt of Meerpur Patti. who 
was assisted bv Binod Singh, Ram Singh and Sham Singh. 
Baba Banda Singh himself commanded the third section. 

The Sikhs were fewer in numbers. They were without 
guns and had far fewer weapons and horses. But they 
possessed another, cardinal merit in plenty: that was their 
national zeal, which the enemy had not. 

Sirhind and Wazir Khan were the two words that the 
Sikhs wanted to eradicate for ever from the memory of 
mankind. It was in Sirhind that the two vounger sons of 
Guru Gobind Singh, Princes Zorawar Singh and Fateh 
Singh, while still in childhood, were bricked alive in a wall, 
on December the 26th, 1704.* And it was the same Wazir 
Khan whose hands were red with the blood of these young 
innocents. It was for this inhuman sin that the indignation 
of the Sikhs knew no parallel in intensity. In the face of 
♦be fury of this indignation no one could possibly protect 
Sirhind. 

Banda Singh and his reserve force retired a little from 
the main armv positions to a mound nearby, and ordered 
his two generals, Bai Singh and Fateh Singh, to advance 
and attack the enemv. When thev came close to the 
positions of Wazir Khan, the latter ordered his gunners to 
fire. The big and the smaller guns were now hurling death 
on the Sikhs. Their thunder shook the earth under the 
fighters' feet and the heavens seemed to burst over their 
heads. The entire field was enveloped in smoke. Those 
who had gone there in order to rob and plunder, were the 
foremost to flee from the field at the very start of the 
attack. But the brave Sikli generals kept their courage 

• Zornwnr Singh wns 7 years, 11 months and 8 days and Fateh 
Sinch 5 years, 10 months and 10 days old, on the day of the 
tragedy. 
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up and continued advancing and shouting their war cry. 
The Sikhs had no guns whatsoever to return the fire of the 
enemy. And, of course, they had no mind to halt and he 
shot dead by the fire of the enemy from so close a distance. 

They, accordingly, rushed at, and attacked, the enemy 
gunners swiftly. Their arrows pierced the chests of the 
gun-men and the remaining enemies were cut in twain with 
their swords. They were now face to face with the mighty 
wall of the huge elephants. But this wall could not stop 
the progress of the brave Sikhs for long. Two of the 
elephants were killed in no time and the rest of them ran 
away. 

It was just at this critical juncture that the nephew 
of Sucha Nand played foul. He fled the field along with 
his one thousand soldiers, shouting to others: "Run away. 
Leave the field, while you just have time to do it." This 
treachery succeeded in leaving an opening in one wing of 
the Sikh front, which started retreating slowly. 

Baj Singh passed this news to Baba Banda Singh at 
once. He now rushed into the battle line at the head of 
his reserves. He made his attack instantaneously. He 
now, shot one of the five arrows with which Guru Gobind 
Singh had blessed him.* The Sikh army shouted their war 
cry of 'Sat Sri Akaal' with one voice, that seemed to rend 
the sky. Banda Singh would pull the string to his ear with 
lull force and his arrows pierced the chest of ten soldiers nt 
a time to come out dry on the other side on account of 
their speed. 

The Sikh fighters were at once encouraged when they 
saw their general fighting by their side. This made Baba 
Banda Singh shout to them forcefully: "Khalsa, look 
ahead and you see the greatest criminal, the murderer of 
the children of our Guru, the sinful Wazir Khan, stand 
there. He is the dirty beast who had our Guru's innocent 
children bricked alive in a wall. It is he who had our 
mother Gujri, of sacred memory and holy soul, . imprisoned 
and starved for several days, and had, thus, killed her. 
As long as we do not shed pools of his blood, our souls will 
not know any peace and rest. We shall deserve to be 



• Gyani Cyan Singh: Shamsher Khalsa, p. 13. 
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called the brave sons of the holy ruler of mankind, only 
when we have fleeced Wazir Khan and thrown his corpse 
to the dogs to feast upon. . Only those nations have a right 
to preserve their existence, who quickly return a tit for a 
tat. Do destroy these sinners, therefore. Raze Sirhind to 
the ground. Look ! there goes the cursed Turk. Kill him. 
••He who calls upon God, he is blessed. True is God 
Almighty."* 

These slogans raised by the Sikhs, had shattered the 
courage of their enemies. Here was this new, freshened 
force that had ioincd them at fighting and then there was 
the sincere, though brief, speech of Banda Singh Bahadur 
that gave them high courage for a glorious cause. The 
Maleris were the first target of the quick attack of the 
Sikhs. It was no more a question of guns and rifles; for, 
the warriors had now taken to hand-to-hand fighting. 

Corpses soon rose in heaps. The clanging of the swords 
and the din of the roars of the warriors : "Catch them t 
Kill them I" were the only noises falling on their ears. 
The Maleris fought courageously. But the Sikhs' swords 
proved too much for them; for, they were bent upon destroy- 
ing the enemy. Shor Mohammad Khan and Khuaja AH 
both were killed.t Muslim corpses rose steadily in heaps. 
As the two chiefs fell, their soldiers ran away from the 
battle-field. The Sikhs had shattered completely the 
Maleris' front. 

Next, the ghazis fared no better. These lovers of 
mnrtvrdom and the worshippers of heaven were seen lying 
all over on the blood-drenched soil, silent in the sleep of 
death. Wazir Khan's was the only front that had held its 
own till now. The entire Sikh force was concentrated on 
that front.next. Baj Singh attacked it on one side andFateh 
Singh on the other. The Muslim force was hedged in from 
all sides Had Wazir Khan intended to melt away from 
the field, he would not have found it possible; for, the 



• Boley so nlhaal. Sat Sri Aknal. 

t Mnnshl Sohan T.al: Umda-ut-twarlkh, Vol. 1, p. 77. The 
whole family of the Malevls was destroyed In the Sikh battles. 
Nfthar Khan had lost his life In Chnmkaur. Khl«nr Khan, Wall 
Mohammad Khan and Nusrat Khan In Ropir and both Sher 
Mohan-mad Khan and Khuaja Alee in the battle of Chaparchiri. 
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Sikhs were dead set on preventing his escape. Thus, find- 
ing no way out, he had to fight it out. 

He attacked Baj Singh. He had despaired of life and 
now wanted to cut down some-body before he was himself 
put to the sword. But his wish was not fulfilled: a sharp 
arrow from the bow of a sikh pierced through his chest* 
and he fell off the back of his horse. Sardars Ba} Singh 
and Fateh Singh rushed towards him and captured him 
while still alive. 

It was soon known among the Muslim fighters that the 
Governor had been killed. They lost heart at that and ran 
away in all directions, leaving the field. But whichever way 
thay turned, they were met by the Sikh swordsmen who 
were out to destroy them. Banda Singh had taken care to 
surround them and to stop all points of escape. He had 
ordered that no enemy was to be permitted to leave alive. 
The result was that the Sikhs had despatched the whole of 
the enemy force to the next world. t Those few, who did 
manage to leave the field alive, could just sneak away with 
difficulty.} 

The Sikhs took into possession all the material of the 
enemy and they trampled upon the dead and cut down the 
still living foes. This well-known battle was fought on May 
the 22nd, 1710. Though it was fought a dozen miles 
distant from Sirhind, the victorious Sikhs took no rest and 
pursued the living enemies to the walls of Sirhind, slashing 
them as they overtook them.** There was a small force of 
the enemy, stationed in the fort outside the city. Thev 
tried to oppose the Sikhs. But the Sikhs who had defeated 
and destroyed an army twenty-thousand strong, could not 
be checked or beaten back by such a small bond. Banda 
Singh took the fort in a single assault. And the victorious 
Sikhs, shouting their slogans, "Victory be to God" and 
"God Almighty is True" entered the town of Sirhind. 



* Karntn Singh: Dixndn Bnhndiir, p. 71. Latif, p. 274. 
t Ahlwntil Sultan-I-Hintl, p. Sfi. 
t KhnfJ Khnn: Vol. II, p. fl/54. 

•* Gyftni Cyan Sinuh: Shamsher Khnlsn, p. 14. Elliot : History 
of India, Vol. VII, p. 410. ' 



CHAPTER VIII 
Nemesis of Sirhind 



Sirhind is an old town. It was attached to the pargana 
(district) of Samana at one time. But later, it was promot- 
ed to be an independent pargana during the reign of Feroze 
Sliah Tughlak. As it was situated on the Grand Trunk 
Road , it continued to grow popular and populous. It was 
raised during the Mughal times to the status of a sarkar,* 
that controlled Samana and twenty-seven other paTganas. 
The Mughal Emperors of India used to make a stage for 
rest there while on their way to Kashmir, and this gave an 
added fillip to its prosperity every year. The Royal Palace, 
the Beauty Garden and the Tank and the terraces for 
leisurely walks heightened the beauty of the place. Great 
learned scholars, rich businessmen, jewellers and gold 
merchants had settled there. 

It was, thus, known to be the richest centre between 
Delhi and Lahore. That attracted the pillagers of the sur- 
rounding villages as also of other areas from far and near. 
The bad characters who had deserted the Sikh army at the 
start of the battle, now again concentrated themselves at 
Sirhind when the news of the Sikh victory reached their 
ears. The whole of the town was at once in the grip of 
plunder and massacre. The Sikhs, of course, did have a 
bone to pick with the place and its rulers; yet the residents 



* It was an epuivalent of a division that controls five or more 
districts now in tlie Panjab. 
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of the surrounding villages had no less a grouse against 
their oppressors living in that town. It was a very common 
practice of the officers of Sirhind to rob the honour of the 
sisters and daughters of the ordinary families and to 
plundnr their homes without any valid ground. AH these 
people who had suffered such tyrannies, were now united 
with one another in a mob. 

Banda Singh ordered a whole-sale masscacre. Men and 
women who met the attackers, were put to death. Persons 
who had felt no remorse at the cruel decimation of the 
Guru's innocent children, deserved to receive no pity or con- 
sideration. The streets of the once rich town were turned into 
quagmires of blood and crushed flesh and bones, where 
headless corpses rolled on the street pavements. The 
Hindus saved their lives by exhibiting their hair-plaits on 
their heads and bv praving to be spared in the name of the 
great Guru. Some Muslims also saved themselves by 
hiding in Hindu homes and promising never to commit 
oppression against anybody.* 

The plunderers from Sirhind itself and from its 
neighbouring villages caused much destruction. They 
settled old scores and set on fire the houses of those against 
whom they entertained grudges and on whom they wanted 
to avenge themselves. Thi* town with a roval dignity had 
been reduced to utter ruins Goods worth millions of 
rupees were despoiled. Some have-nots had now collected 
wealth enough to go ahead in life for generations to come. 
The occasion rewarded the Sikhs, too, very well, indeed. 
Banda Singh had found wealth worth two crores of rupees 
from the House of Wazir Khan alone. Moreover, the house 
of Diwan Suclia Nand, too, provided funds worth several 
lakhs. t The town was ransacked for three days on end. 
Then, at last, Banda Singh had the plundering stopped by 
order and by the beat of the drum the and secured peace 
for the town. 

The yellow flag of the Sikhs was now flying at the spot 
where the two children, Zorawar Singh and Fateh Singh, 



• Kamwnr Khan, p. ICO; Moliammncl Knsim: p. 20; Irvine : 
Later Mughnls: vol. I, p. 00. 
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had been martyred inside the brick wall. The territory of 
Sirhind, it was proclaimed, now had the Khalsa Raj 
established in it and Sardar Ba] Singh was appointed its 
Governor. A session of the Khalsa assembled in the fort 
and those accused of crimes were summoned there for trial. 
Wazir Khan had been captured during the battle of 
Chaparchiri. But his son had very smartly slipped from 
the battle-field. As soon as the news of the defeat of his 
father reached him, he fled to Delhi, along with other 
members of his family, leaving every thing else behind him. 
The Sikhs, therefore, were only half satisfied with their 
victory. 

Sucha Nand, too, had done his best to run away from 
Sirhind. But, somehow, the destiny did not let him escape 
from there. The Sikhs had succeeded in capturing him, 
nlong with the other members of his family. There were 
some other Muslim and Hindu dignitaries also who were 
taken prisoners. All of them were held in ropes and brought 
before Banda Singh. 

Wazir Khan was the first to be presented to Rand a 
Singh who occupied the seat of judgement. He addressed 
Wazir Khan, saying: 

"Look here, Wazir Khan, attend to me carefully and 
hear all that I say now. Did you not attack Anandpur 
without any ground ? Did yon not take false vows for 
having the fort there evacuated by the Guru ? Did von 
not besiege forty hungry Sikhs in a house at Chamkaur 
with the help of your army, thonsands-and-thousands men 
strong, and have them martyred ? And, as for your last, 
but worst, cruelty: did you not have the five and the seven 
years young, innocent, children of the Guru smothered to 
death by having them bricked in the foundations of a wall ? 
Did you have no fear of God's dread and did not qualms of 
conscience visit you then ? Bo prepared now to pay the 
price of your ghastly sins against God and men." 

Wazir Khan had no answer to these accusations. 

His legs were tied with ropes, which were pulled by a 
pair of oxen and his body dragged behind them and, thus, 
paraded throughout the town. While the Governor was 
still breathing and writhing, he was thrown into flames. 
When he was still half burnt, his body was tied and hung 
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from a tree, face downward, where the crows and other 
birds made feast of it for some days. 

Sucha Nand was called in, next. It was on his advice 
that the Guru's children were martyred in that cruel 
manner. He had a full share in other oppressions also, 
that had been perpetrated in Sirhind. He and the other 
members of his family were made to parade the streets of 
the town in a very disgraceful manner. They were compell- 
ed to beg for river-shells at the doors of the residents. His 
children and grand-children were, then, killed before his 
eyes, in order to make liim realise what it meant to have 
one's children butchered like that. He, too, was killed 
cruelly, at last. 

The remaining accused were also killed equally pitiless- 
ly. The Sikhs had acted on the maxim of eye for an eye, 
in a full measure. 



CHAPTER IX 

Lohgarh as Capital 



Though Babar was the first Mughal king who had 
conquered Delhi and occupied its throne, it was Akbar 
who had established the Mughal rule on a broad and sound 
basis in the country. It was his policy to treat all his 
subjects equally justly and to respect all their religious 
creeds. 

On the other hand, Aurangzeb acted in a manner al- 
together opposed to that of Akbar. He was partial in most 
of his actions. Every non-Muslim was beastly and sinful 
in his eyes. He had many a Hindu temple razed to the 
ground and a Muslim mosque built in its place.* The 
followers of creeds other than Islam were heavily taxed. His 
oppression against the non-Muslims had gained dimensions 
that broke the back of its victims. 

One result of this suppression was that the Mahrattas 
in the Deccan and the Sikhs in the Panjab had rebelled 
against the Muslim administration during the last phase 
of Aurangabad's reign. As the Mughal rulers tried to put 
them down, so did the uprisings of these two peoples gather 
further force. Auranzeb breathed his last on March the 
2nd, 1707, at Ahmadnagar in the Deccan. There were 
violent confliots for succession among his sons. Bahadur 
Shah occupied the throne at last, by defeating and destroy- 
ing his brothers. These family feuds had weakened the 
Mughal, power a great deal. Bahadur Shah was compelled 
to spend some of the time of his early rule in the Deccan, 
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first In fighting against his brother, Kam Bakhsh, and, next, 
in suppressing the risings of the Rajput princes. 

That was about the time when Baba Banda Singh had 
descended upon the Panjab, killed Wazir Khan and occupi- 
ed Sirhind. Bahadur Shah was fighting the Rajputs in 
Ujjain at the time.* Banda Singh proclaimed the Sikh rule 
in the Sirhind territory. The Sikhs then ruled over the 
twenty-eight parganas that were under Sirhind. t They had 
in their possession the area between the Jumna and the 
Sutlej rivers and Sonipat and Kiratpur towns, and the 
territory yielded a revenue of thirty-six lakhs of rupees 
yearly t 

Banda Singh had appointed Sardar Baj Singh of Mirpur 
Patti, a Ball Jatt, as the Governor of Sirhind and Aali Singh 
as his deputy. He raised Sardar Fateh Singh of Bhaika to 
the status of a Governor and appointed him the 
Commander in Samana. Ram Singh, a brother of Baj 
Singh, was made the Executive Controller of Thaneswar 
and Binod Singh his assistant. Baj Sing!), Ram Singh, 
Koer Singh and Sham Singh were all the lour brothers.** 
Sham Singh worked under Baj Singh and Koer Singh was 
made a body-guard of Baba Banda Singh. 

The Hindu revenue and accounts officer whom 
Aurangzeb had dismissed and replaced by Muslim personnel, 
were reinstated by Banda Singh, in place of the Muslims. 
Not a few Hindus and Muslims had become converts to 
Sikhism when they found the Sikhs becoming the rulers in 
this part of the country. A chief of the locality of Sirhind, 
Dindar Khan, became Dindar Singh when he had baptised 
himself a Sikh. Similarly, the news-writer of Sirhind, 
Nasir-ud-Din by name, was now re-named as Nasir Singh 
when he had accepted Sikhism.tf The local chiefs gladly 
accepted the Sikh rule and willingly paid cash tributes to 
their new rulers. 



t Latif, History of the Panjnb, p. 275. 
t Gokal Chand Narang, p. 170. 

f Rattan Singh Bhangoo, page 84. XX Rattan Singh Dhangu. 
P. 83. 

*• Khalsa: tho puro ones, the Sikh congregation, 
tt Yaar Mohammad, Dastural-Insha, P. 0; Rukat-i-Nawab 
Amin-ud-datila Rukka (letter) the third. 
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Banda Singh set himself to improve the administration 
of the territory over which he ruled, when Bhai Bulaka 
Singh, the musician, came to him for the redress of his 
complaint. Bulaka Singh used to sing religious hymns 
while playing music on his two-stringed lyre. He had 
lived, in the company of Bhai Aali Singh, also, for some 
time. One day he reached village Ghurani in the course of 
his tour. The Masands of the Ram Rai sect formed a 
goodly portion of its population. Bulaka Singh held a 
session of his religious hymns and music in the gurdwara of 
Guru Hargobind, the Sixth Sikh Guru, and, after reciting 
the canto of "Rahiras" lie led the congregation in the 
ceremonial prayer. When he mentioned the name of Guru 
Gobind Singh and added, "Resdected Khalsa, (let us) call 
on Wahiguru,"* the Masands were furious with anger. 
They attacked him, broke his lyre and beat him pitilessly. 
They then poured insults on the Tenth Guru himself, shout- 
ing: "It is good that he is no more among the living. 
His children, too, are done for; but this: '(let us) call on 
Wahiguru,' is still very much active here."t 

This report was too much for Banda Singh to tolerate. 
He ordered Sardar Aali Singh, the Deputy Commander of 
Sirhind, to lead a party of his soldiers. Aali Singh swooped 
upon Ghurani, near Chawa Pail. He threw the followers of 
Ram Rai out of the village and set up a Sikh police station 
in Pail. Bulaka Singh was appointed the local police 
officer. Aali Singh received the tribute moneys from the 
local chaudiies and marched ahead from there. 

He next attacked the pargana of Sunam and demanded 
from the Rangarh tribe of the place the payment of their 
tribute. These Rajput Rangarlis were a haughty people. 
They prepared to fight rather than pay the tribute. The 
Sikhs assaulted them. The Rangarlis were beaten off and 
the Sikhs plundcree the town. 

He next turned to attack Mansoorpur. The town had 
not paid in the revenue, when a messenger had been sent 
there to ask for it. The result was that the town was looted. 
Since no resistance was offered, there was no killing resorted 



•God Almighty, 
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to there.* 

No harm had come to the town of Kaithal when 
Banda Singh had reached the Panjab. But it was a 
different matter now. The people of the Bloch tribe in 
Kaithal, were very swollen-headed. Aali Singh now made a 
surprise attack on them and robbed its residents who offered 
only a brief resistence. He made them promise obedience 
to the Sikhs for the future and returned to Sirhind. About 
the same time Baba Benda Singh marched upon Maler 
Kotla at the head of a small army. As the news reached 
the town, the sons of Slier Mohammad Khan fled their 
homes, along with their families. There was no one there 
now to give a fight. Its respectable chiefs met the attacking 
party outside the town and presented tribute to Banda 
Singh. Their leader was one, Kishan Das, a Bania by caste. 
He was the same man at whose house Baba Banda Singh 
had once stayed when still a Bairagi. 

That was why Banda Singh had agreed to accept the 
request of his old acquaintance. These local chaudhries 
collected money from the residents of the town according to 
the capacity of each contributor to pay and made it over 
to the Sikhs.J That proved the saving of the town. 

There was another reason, too, for the safety of this 
town from the Sikh attack. When Governor Wazir Khan 
had the two younger sons of Guru Gobind Singh under 
arrest in Sirhind, he had told Slier Mohammad Khan, the 
Chief of Maler Kotla: "The Guru has killed your brother. 
Wreak your revenge on him by slaying his son now." 

Slier Mohammad Khan had not agreed with the 
Governor. On the contrary, he had advised him to set the 
cliildien free, since they were innocent and helpless. When 
the Governor declined to follow this advice.Sher Mohammad 
Khan expressed strong disapproval of his cruel proposal and 
left the court in disgust. And, when the Guru heard about 
it, he blessed the Khan in his prayer to God.j This was 



* Karam Singh : Banda Bahadur, p. 78. 

J It was an amount of five thousand n pecs and some horses, 
in addition. Gyani Gyan Singh: Shamshcr Khalsa, p. 15. 

t Inayat Ali Khan: A Description of the Principal Kotla 
Afgans, p. 13-14. 
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another consideration that had weighed with tne Sikhs In 
leaving the safety of Maler Kotla intact. They had favour- 
ed Maler Kotla and saved it irom an avoidable destruction. 

Banda Singh proceeded to Haikot from there. Its 
ruler brought the tribute due to the Sikhs and proceeded to 
meet Banda Singh. Humbly and willingly he accepted 
the Sikh dominance. 

The Sikhs treated the Rai of Raikot with due regards, 
and moved on after receiving a tribute of five thousand 
rupees. They went to Gujjarwal, Phalleiwal, Jagraon and 
other places, from where they received tributes and then 
returned to Sirhind. The Sikhs now controlled an area 
yielding a revenue worth fifty-two lakhs of rupees. 

Banda Singh was resolved to set up a regular Sikh 
administration then. Any such government had essentially 
to possess its own territory, its own capital and its own 
national flag, army, king, currency and stamps. 
The Sikhs already had their own yellow flag, that had been 
conferred upon them by Guru Gobind Singh. They had 
conquered their own country, the Panjab, from the Muslims 
and they had their own King, Banda Singh Bahadur.* But 
they had still to procure the remaining emblems of a free 
and sovereign state. 

Banda Singh had resolved to acquire and establish 
all these emblems. His immediate proposal was to choose 
Sirhind as the Capital of the Sikh Government that might 
be set up in the Panjab. That was why this town was not 
allowed to be destroyed by the hordes of the free-booters. 
But he was doubtful of its full suitability as an administra- 
tive, national, capital town: it was situated on the main 
road between Delhi and Lahore and was, thus, exposed to 
frequent attacks by the imperial forces. Moreover, the 
place was a Hat and open plain, very susceptible to raiders. 

It was for these reasons that he preferred Lohgarh to 
Siihind for the seat of his government. Lohgarh had been 
formerly named Mukhlispur. The construction of the fort 
at this place was started during the reign of Saleem Shah, 
(he son of Sher Shah Suri. He had named it as Pawa Garh; 
but it was left unfinished at the time. The built portion. 



* KaUnn Sintjli THiangoo : Prnchecn Puntli Parkash, p. 07. 
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too, later became ruins. 

Afterwards, Emperor Shah Jahan ordered this place 
to be developed as his hunting ground. He had a special 
love for grand buildings as well as for hunting. One of 
his officers, Mukhlis Khan by name, built a fort and palaces 
there. The place was called Mukhlispur after his name. 
Emperor Shah Jahan would often go there on his hunting 
trips during the summer season. 

The fort was situated at a distance of about six miles 
from Sadhaura in the foot-hills. The Sikhs renamed it as 
Lohgarh, after they had conquered it. The ruins of Lohgarh 
are now included in the area of the village, named Pammu- 
wala. The original fort had been built on a high hillock, 
between two rivulets, formed by the division of one stream. 
These two rivulets are named as the Pammuwala and the 
Daskawala streams, after the names of the two villages by 
which they flow. 

I3anda Singh found the fort much dilapidated when he 
arrived there. He had it properly repaired and set it up 
as the capital of the Sikhs. All the material that the Sikhs 
acquired from the plunder of Sirhind and other places, was 
collected and stored in Lohgarh. And the tributes and 
revenues the Sikhs had received from other places, were, 
too, deposited there. The yellow flag of the Sikh nation 
waved at the fort and the slogans of its armies resounded 
there so as to rend the skies. Banda Singh used the royal 
palace as his residence and was known as the king of the 
Sikhs among the local people. His ono effort was to exalt 
the ruling Sikhs to the dignity of the Mughal royalty. The 
Mughal kings commemorated their coronation by minting 
new coins on the occasion. Banda Singh, too, started his 
year, from the date of his conquest of Sirhind. He, also, had 
the Khalsa currency inscribed with the names of the Gurus, 
sturting with the birth of Guru Nanak and with the follow- 
ing words engraved in Persian inscription: 

"Sikkali zad bar har do alam tcgh-i-Nanak wahib ast, 
Fateli Gobind Singh Shah-i-Shahan Eazal-i-Sacha 

Sahib ast." 

(Coin struck in the two worlds by the grace of the True 
Lord; victory to Gobind Singh, the King of Kings ; the 
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sword of Nanak Is the granter of desires ) 

And the reverse side had the following inscription: 

"Zarb ba aman-ud-dahar masawwarat shahar zinat-ut- 
takht-i-mubarik bakht." 

(Coined at the Model City, the Refuge of the World, 
the Ornament of the fortunate Throne.) 

Banda Singh also had a royal stamp inscribed for his 
use. This was a little smaller in size than a paisa, a copper 
coin of the ttritish time before 1947, and was used for 
making impressions on the orders of his government. Its 
inscription read as follows: 

"Dcgh o Tegh o Patch o Nusrat-i-bedirang Yaft az 
Nanak Guru Gobind Singh." 

(The kettle (symbol of the means to feed the poor), the 
sword (symbol of power to protect the weak and the help- 
less), the victory and the unhesitating patronage have been 
obtained from Nanak Guru Gobind Singh.)* 

The Sikhs now possessed all the insignia of their rule 
as did the Mughals: the country, the throne, the capital 
place, the coin, the stamp, the flag, the army, the potentate 
and other symbols of royalty. The difference, however, 
consisted in the fact that, while the Mughal rulers 
exercised every governmental authority in their personal 
names, the Sikhs wielded every authority for power in 
the name of their holy Guru. Banda Singh considered and 
called him-sclf the slave of the Guru, though every-body 
else named him as the King. 

Anyway, he was the first ruler of the Sikh nation. He 
built the structure of a seculer state and government in the 
community and defended and headed it like a potentate, 
who combined the spirit, the work and the mission of a 
nation-builder with the self-denial of a saintly personage. 
His talent lor fighting skilfully, tenaciously and, even, 
brilliantly, to a victorious consummation, had won him a 
name among the Sikhs and had made him a nightmare for 
their enemies. 

He, thus, laid truly the foundation of a Sikh state in 
the country, upon which was confidently raised a 



* Dr. Cauda Singh: Banda Singh Bahadur, pages 82-83. 
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superstructure later by his community, which culminated 
in the rule of Maharaja Ranjeet Singh, the Lion of the 
Panjab. Banda Singh's life as the captain of the Sikh 
nation's ship, though short-lived, was, beyond a doubt as 
distinctive as it was distinguished. 



CHAPTER X 



Towards the Jamna 



The Sikh Government in those days was no more than 
a military rule. Banda Singh had no time to set up a civil 
administration in the country under him. Inspituof that, 
what he achieved for the Jatt farmers of the Punjab was 
something that no king in the whole of India had overdone. 
Land-lordism was the invariable practice in the country 
under the Mughals.* These big landlords fleeced their 
tenants mercilessly and they paid their tribute to the king 
out of this money. 

These landlords were the actual rulers inside their 
areas, and oppressed their tenants very much. lianda Singh 
did away with this system of land-lordism and made the 
tenants the owners of the lands that they cultivated. They 
were made to pay to his government the revenue directly, 
without the intermediary land-lords. The system of direct 
payment was continued by the Sikh misalsf and, later, by 
Maharaja Ranjeet Singh throughout the Panjab. And it 
has been in use in the Panjab ever since. It is as a result 
of this system that every farmer here in the Panjab owns 
the land that he farms. This system turned some of the 
landlords bitterly against the Sikhs. But thousands of the 

•Land-lordism had been specially strong here, as in the U.P. The 
moneyed owners of largo areas in tho villages forced their tenants 
to work for thom. These landless tenants were helpless and 
totally at the mercy of the owners of lands, 
t Alike or equal. 
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Jatt farmers were greatly obliged to them and had accepted 
Sikh baptism and turned its defenders. 

It was at this time that Banda Singh had given the 
Sikhs a new war slogan, 'Fateh Darshan,' that is: 'Victory 
Visit.' But the old Sikhs from the time of Guru Gobind 
Singh, declined to approve of it. It was, accordingly, 
dropped during the life time of Baba Banda Singh. 

The Sikhs considered themselves, then, the complete 
rulers of their part of the country and the guardians of tho 
poor sections of the nation. If a low caste villager would 
join a Sikh party, he would offer himself for baptism as a 
Singh, and then he would come back to his own village and 
would be appointed an official there under the authority of 
Banda Singh. The old, respectable chaudharies of that 
village were compelled to dance attendance on him. No 
one had the power to disobey his orders.* 

The ascendancy of the Khalsa to this power, bad 
prompted numerous Hindus, from far and near, to embrace 
Sikhism. Even some Muslims had preferred to be called 
Sikhs. Many Hindus had forcibly, even atrociously, been 
converted to Islam during the Mughal rule. They had not 
been willingly reconciled to their new religion. As soon as 
they felt a little safe from Muslim oppression, they threw 
Islam overbonrd and adopted the Sikh creed. Hinduism 
did not take any of the converts from it back at any cost, 
even though they had been iorced to leave it at the point of 
the sword. But the doors of Guru Nanak's creed were 
always open to welcome anybody. Consequently, these 
persecuted citizens gladly found refuge under the protection 
of the liberator of the oppressed that Guru Nanak had been 
and turned Sikhs. That was why the number of the Sikhs 
had grown quickly. 

This new movement to seek conversion to Sikhism, was 
not restricted to the territory between the rivers Jamna and 
Satlej. It had rather spread over a large area. In the 
village of Unarsa, in the pargana of Dcoband beyond the 
Jamna, a majority of the residents became converts to 
Sikhism. The army officer of Jalalabad, Jalal Khan by 
name, felt bitterly annoyed on hearing this news. He 
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arrested all these new Sikhs, whose leader was one Kapoor 
Singh. He had been sent there under orders of Banda 
Singh as their preacher and instructor. He wrote a full 
report of this occurrence to Banda Singh. 

Banda Singh started with a milif nry force from Lohgarh 
as soon as he had this news, The Sikhs crossed the Jamna 
at Rnjghat and marched straight to Saharanpur, which was 
a divisional town of the Delhi province and controlled 
Dcoband, Rampur, Nanauta, Thnnna Bhavan and twenty- 
four other parganas. 

After crossing the Jamna the Sikhs wrote to the 
Commander of Saharanpur, telling him cither to yield or to 
face an attack. Commander Sayyad Ali Mohammad Khan 
of the place, was a weak-kneed and cowardly person, lie 
started shivering in his shoes to hear of the ultimatum from 
the Sikh messenger. The ricli people and the prominent 
persons of Saharanpur, did their best to urge him to give 
the Sikhs a fight and promised to render him all help and 
pressed him not to lose heart. But parrot-like he repeated 
that it was far wiser to desert the town while time allowed 
it, than to resist the enemy and get destroyed. lie could 
not lose sight of the memory of the massacres of Sadhaura 
and Sirhind. He rejected the advice of his courtiers 
outright, packed all his valuables and ran at nightfall to 
Delhi, along with the members of his family. 

When the Sikh» approached Sahanpur, a few daring 
persons who were well armed, came out to resist them. 
They were overthrown during the very first clash with the 
Sikhs. A hell was let loose on the people of the town now. 
Any one who tried to oppose the Sikhs, was destroyed. 
Only he who had laid down arms and submitted to 
attackers, was spared. The entire city was plundered and the 
homes of the government officers, were set on fire. It was 
a rich place and yielded an abundant harvest of property, 
cn' h and jewels to the invaders. The conquest of this town 
and desertion of it by its Commander, had brought into the 
possession of the Sikhs almost half the division.* All the 
neighbouring area of Saharanpur was combed by marau- 
ders, and it became desolate in a few days' time. 
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Beyhut, a village of the pirzadas.f was situated at a 
distance of seventeen miles from Saharanpur. They were 
very notorious for cow-killing and for tyrannising over the 
poor Hindus. They plundered the property of the Hindus 
and killed cows in the streets and the Hindu homes of the 
town disdainfully. The Sikhs swooped upon Beyhut as 
soon as they came to know of these atrocities. The pirzadas 
tried to oppose them. But that was of no avail at all. 
They were all put to the sword, except one of them who 
happened to have been away to Bulandshahr. He was the 
only survivor of the clan. After plundering and burning 
the mansions of the Pirzada families, the Sikhs returned to 
Saharanpur. 

Banda Singh sent his messenger from there to Jalal 
Khan. He was told to set his Sikh prisoners free and to 
pay to the Panth* the tribute in future. Else the Khalsa 
was going to attack him, he was told. 

Jalal Khan was a Patlian of a sterling courage. He 
had already taken part in many a battle successfully 
and creditably. He had fought under the command of 
Aurangzcb in the Dcccan. He had conquered and destroyed 
the town, Khcra Manihar, of the Rajputs and had built on 
its ruins his present town that was called Jalalabad 
after his own name. He commanded a very powerful 
army of the Pathans of the Khaibar Pass and his town and 
fort were both strongly built. 

He treated the Sikh messenger cruelly. He made him 
ride a donkey and paraded him along the streets of his 
town. And he beat him, at last, and sent him back to his 
master. 

This provoking news made the Sikhs very indignant. 
They started for Jalalabad immediately. The town of 
Ambeyta fell in their way, though five miles aside. Tho 
majority of its population consisted of Pathan and Gujjar 
Muslims. The eminent Muslim saint, Sheikh Abb-ul-Muali, 
lived there. His followers, in all that area, used to make 
offerings to this pir. The town was thus, quite prosperous. 



t Descendants of tho Muslim saints, generally rich, influential 
families. 

•The whole Sikh community. 
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The Sikhs directed their attention to this place first. Sheikh 
Abb-ul-Muali offered them no resistance. The Sikhs, there- 
fore, took no life there: they pillaged the town and marched 
on. 

It was the turn of Nanauta, next. Nanu Gnjjar had 
founded this town ancient times, and had given his own 
name to it. In course of time the Gujjars were 
thrown out o{ the town by the Sayyads who now occupied 
it. Some Pathans and Sheikhs bad also settled there later. 
Several residents of the Sayyad tribe had held high position 
in public life. A Sayyad of this town had been appointed 
the Commander of Saharanpur during the reign of 
Aurangzeb. He had some large mansions built in 
Nanauta. 

When the Sikhs left Ambeyta and advanced further, a 
large number of the members of the Gujjnr tribe from 
Rampur turned up to join the Sikhs. They declared that 
they were the followers of Guru Nank and that they came 
there to take part in that Sikh, religious war. liy this 
strategem they were able to secure the advantage of making 
their own town and its surrounding area safe from pillage. 
Moreover, they also became partners in tlie plunder of 
Nanauta. 

The Gujjars had some old accounts to settle with the 
Sayyads. The Sikhs entered Nanauta on July the 11th, 
1710. The Sheikhzadas of the town were brave fighters 
and expert arrow-shots. They contested the Sikh on-slatiglit 
over every inch of the ground in every one of the mansions 
in their part of the town. Three hundred Sheikh/.adas lost 
their lives on that say during the courageous fighting in 
the court-yard of Sheikh Mohammad A foal's house alone. 

This sharp, bloody contest led to an utter destruction 
of the town. The royal mansions of the Sheikhs and of the 
Sayyads were destroyed. The whole town was left in ruins. 
It has been called Phuta Shahr or the town in ruins, since 
that day. After dealing with Nanauta like that, lianda 
Singh advanced toward Jalalabad, that was five miles 
distant from it. 
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Jalal Khan* made full preparations to resist the Sikhs. 
He had collected a sufficient amount of food and war 
material in the fort. He had also called a large number of 
villagers to fight for him by the side of his regular army. 
The Sikhs approached Jalalabad straight from Nanauta. 
The ground between the two towns was overgrown with a 
big forest of butea frondosa trees. f As the Sikhs advanced 
half way, they saw the enemy forces waiting for them. 

Jalal Khan had despatched his nephew .Ilazhar Khan.and 
his brother-in-law, Ghulam Mohammad Khun, to go ahead 
and meet the Sikhs and drive them back. The Pathans had 
under them four hundred cavalry-men, one thousand foot- 
soldiers and four-to-five-thousand strong special militia 
from the villages, besides hordes of the Ghazis. 

The Sikhs rushed at the enemies head-long It was a 
very bloody battle. Hazbar Khan and numerous Ghazis 
were killed. J Jamal Khan and Pir Khan, the nephews of 
Jalal Khan, waited in the wings behind, commanding fresh 
forces for the aid of the fronts where help was required. 
They chose their chance now and attacked the Sikhs. The 
fighting raged for three days Then Dindar Ali Khan, the 
son of Jalal Khan, rushed to the battle-field at the head of 
fresh and specially selected seven hundred men. But before 
he had joined the battle, Jamal Khan and Pir Khan had 
been killed. The Sikh army had now encircled the Muslim 
defenders. Dindar Khan rushed upon the Sikhs ferociously. 
There were many casualties on both the sides. Some-how, 
he forced his way to where the corpses of his brothers lay. 
And with the help of his men he got hold of the bodies 



•Jalal Khan was tho son of Mir Hasar Khan. Ho was a 
dcsccndcnt of tho Aurak Zai tribe of the Afghans, who had 
migrated to India during tlio tinio of Shah Jahnn.. IIo had he;n 
grunted some villages as his estate. Jalal Khun succeeded Haxar 
Khan as tho landlord of those villages. Ho had holpcd Aiirangxcb, 
during the latter's war ngainst Dura Sliikoli. Ho was granted a liege 
of some more villages in tho Pargana of Thanna Bhawan as a re- 
ward for his services. He had destroyod Khera Manihar and built a 
fort on its ruins and called it Jalalabad. 

t It is called Keysoo, dlmk or plaas h<ro. 

I Khafi Khan : Miiiitaklilb-ul-Luliab, page flflO. 
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of Jamal Khan, Pir Khan and other Sardars* and wangled 
his way back through the Sikh encirclement. He then 
retreated to Jalalabad. t 

The Sikhs besieged Jalalabad. 

Jalalabad is situated on a high ground. A small 
stream, called the Krishna, flows by it. It was the rainy 
season now and the stream was in flood. The fort and 
the town had large sheets of water standing all around it. 
The siege was maintained for a full score of days. The 
Sikhs failed to take the fort. Nor did Jalal Khan have 
the guts to come out, drive the Sikhs away and put an end 
to the siege. The town was, thus, safe; but the country- 
side around it was devastated by the Sikhs. 

At the same time Banda Singh had been receiving 
urgent calls from the Panjab. The Sikhs, therefore, raised 
the siege and re-crossed the Jamna. Jalal Khan breathed 
a sigh of relief and took a full vengenance upon the Sikhs 
of Unarsa, who were cruelly done to death, along with 
Kapoor Singh. 

Once across the Jamna, the Sikhs headed straight for 
Karnal. Its Commander tinned out to oppose the Sikhs. 
But he was defeated in the very first clasli with them. The 
Sikhs held the town in their possession. No small or big 
enemy commander there showed the courage to challenge 
them. All the territory up to Panipat was captured by .the 
Sikhs, and Sardar Ram Singh and Baba Binod Singh were 
put in charge of it. 

The Sikhs roamed the territories of these parganas of 
the Delhi division. The Governor, Asaf Daula Asad 
Khan, was so afraid of the Sikhs as dare not leave Delhi 
and face them. lie was, instead, repeatedly writing his 
reports to the Emperor.J The very word, Sikh, had 

* Their tombs, brick-built, stand near tlie shrine of Kaley 
Shah, on the Saharan|mr-Dclhi Road. 

f Jalal Khan wrote a report of all this fighting to the 
Emperor that was received in Delhi on July 1, 1710. 

% According to the instruction of this Governor, there were 
others, too, who had been reporting to the Emperor. The 
prominent figures among these were : Diwan Taj Din, Diwan 
Hafiz Khan, Police Inspector Hassan Khan, Bakhshi Fakhr-ud- 
Din, the Reporter, Reporter Mohammed Tahir, Qazi Darwesh 
Mohammad and some others: Tarikh Mohammad Shahi. 
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became a bugbear all over this part of the country. Many 
a family of Delhi had been leaving the capital and fleeing 
to other provinces. When the Governor of Delhi itself was 
afraid of facing the Sikhs, the common people felt, of 
course, utterly helpless. From Panipat to Lahore and from 
there to the hills of Pathankot, the country wa3 in 
possession of the Sikhs. The Sikh hordes were active on 
one side of Panipat; and, on its opposite side, there was 
13azid Khan Qasoori, who commanded a Pathan army; 
but, instead of fighting and driving the Sikhs away, he had 
both his eyes fixed Delhiward, in order to seek refuge there 
when necessary. 

The new Sikh Commanders, Ram Singh and Binod 
Singh, settled at the inn of Tirauri, now their head- 
quarters. The rest of the Sikh forces returned to the 
Panjab. 

The Governor of Delhi, too, felt some relief now. He 
dismissed, Mahammad Ali Khan, the Governor of 
Saharanpur, and replaced him by Jalal Khan. He awarded 
Jalal Khan a robe of honour, along with this new 
appointment, on August 21, 1710. His son, Dindar Ali 
Khan, was also promoted to a higher rank in the army. 



CHAPTER XI 

Revolution in the Majha 



Most oi the baptised Sikhs were the residents of the 
Malwa, the Doaba and the Majha during the life-time of 
GuruGobind Singh. When Baba Banda Singh appeared in 
the Panjab, many Sikhs joined him in the fulfilment of bis 
mission. And when he had conquered Sirhiml and a largo 
area besides, the non-Sikhs of the rest of the territory, were 
encouraged to accept Sikhism. Besides, the Sikhs of the 
Majha had also started their plans and preparations for 
establishing a Sikh government there. 

There was no locality in the country the residents of 
which were not sick of the oppression practised by the 
Muslim rulers. As the Mughal hold on the people slackened, 
so did the tyrannies practised by the local rulers on 
the people, intensify. To rob the property of a family, to 
expel a man from his native village, to take the life of 
another man or to dishonour the women-folk of others, was 
considered to be the birth right of these petty rulers. 

This was the reason why the commons were eager to 
get rid of their oppressive rulers. The phenomenal success 
of the Sikh struggle in the province of Sirhind, had inspired 
them, throughout the Panjab, to wage and win a war of libe- 
ration.No more did they fear the Mughal imperialism.Rather 
they considered themselves to be the sole masters of their 
mother-land now. The fond aspiration of their Tenth 
Guru, that he was to turn the poor peasants of the Punjab 
into princes, was constantly ringing in their ears. 
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The Sikh population of the entire Majha stopped pay- 
ment of revenue to their rulers. But this was by no means all. 
Where two Sikhs met even for ten minutes, they felt as if 
they were the masters in their own land, that their Guru 
had granted them self-government and that the foreigners 
had no right to rule over them. Where a Sikh met another 
Sikh, he would accost him with the greeting: "The Khalsa 
(the Sikhs) belong to God Almighty. Victory be to our 
Father God."* It appeared to them as if the whole man- 
kind had been converted to Sikhism and all owed allegiance 
to the Sikh flag. They were, at last, strongly determined 
in every home and every village, to make a united attempt 
to conquer the entire country. To govern it was the birth- 
right of the Sikhs. "Why should the foreigners hold it in 
subjection ?" they argued. 

This view at once took roots in the Majha and bands 
of Sikhs assembled every-wheie. All the Sikhs were invited 
by the beat of drums and the waving of flags, to assemble 
in Amritsar. Eight thousands of them had crowded in 
that holy Sikh centre of their Guru, Ram Dass, within a 
few days.f They discussed their plans and the way in 
which they were to advance. It was not safe to move 
towards Lahore where the Governor and the imperial army 
wcie too strong for them to tackle. Qasoor, too, was well 
defended by Kheshgi Pathans, who possessed well trained 
armies and well-defended forts. , ^ 

They agreed that the easiest area to plunder was the 
Riarki. Their minds thus made up, they paid their homage 
at their temple, later known as the Golden Temple, said 
their prayers to their Guru and God and marched on the 
way to the Riarki, in Gurdaspur district. 

They compelled the chaudhries of every village that 
they approached, to pay them the tribute money and made 
them promise loyalty to the Sikh rule, and then moved 
further ahead. Any village where the chaudhries were not 
tractable and yielding, was pillaged by them. The govern- 
ment police and revenue officers were dismissed by them 



* Waheguru ji ka Khalsa, Waheguru ji ki Fateh. 
t Dr. Ganda Singh : Banda Singh Bahadur, p. 100. Ganesh 
Das: Chahar Gulshan-i-Panjab, p. 189. 
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and replaced by Sikhs. It did not take them many days 
to plunder all that area. 

The Sikh hordes approached Batala next. It was a 
prosperous, commercial town. Very rich tradesmen, who 
had dealings with Kashmir and Kabul, lived there. It 
was well-known for its riches all over the country. The 
commander of the town advanced to fight the Sikhs who 
quickly swooped upon him like hungry tigers. The Sikhs 
swept the enemy away as do the high, flood waters of a 
river. Any one who opposed them, was at once done for 
with the sword. The defenders had taken fright and had 
stampeded. Shouting their war slogans, the Sikhs entered 
the town, thoroughly ransacked it and gathered a rich booty 
from there. 

Kalanaur was their next target. It is the town where 
Emperor Akbar was crowned. The story of Batala was 
repeated here, too. The Sikhs plundered it and proceeded 
ahead. This legion reached Kahnuwan, next. The Sikh 
party from Sathiala and Butala marchad as far as Pathankot 
and over-ran the whole of the pargana (district.)* 

The major part of the attacking force, however, turned 
in the direction of Lahore. This Sikh army plundered all 
the towns and parganas and, they passed through punishing 
the oppressors of the poor everywhere. It reached the 
very outskirts of Lahore and rested in its Shalamar 
Gardens. They had replaced all the government functiona- 
ries by the Sikhs in the territory between Lahore and 
Fathaakot. These now controlled all the police stations in 
the area. Sikh parties would go up to the city wall of 
Lahore from their Shalamar camp. 

The Governor of Lahore was terribly afraid of leaving 
his fort. This Governor, Aslam Khan, came of the 
Maulvizadas of Kabul and he had been appointed the 
Governor in Lahore by Prince Muazaz-ud-Din, the son of 
Emperor Bahadur Shah. He was so afraid of the Sikhs 
that he had no heart to leave the fort and give them a fight. 
There was, hower, one duty that he performed daily : 
with a heart sinking with fear, he prayed to God without 
fail that He might be pleased to keep the terrible Sikhs at 



* Mohammad Qasltn: Ibrat Nama, P. 22. 
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a distance from him I 

T^ie Governor, thus, refused to stir out of the town 
for fear of the Sikhs. On the other hand, the chaudhris 
and the maulvis of the country-side worried him with their 
daily complaints and requests, asking the government to 
protect them from the rising tide of the marauders. These 
chaudharies of the villages, who had suppressed and 
oppressed the people largely, were made to pay back 
through their noses for their crimes against the populace. 
Tite common man who had a grouse against any one, now 
took his revenge against him to his heart's content. This 
political upheaval saw many persons punished to death. 
All they had owned was destroyed and they had to run to 
Lahore for their lives. 

The Muslim priests or maulvis possessed a deadly 
weapon, jihad, or the holy war. They raised their "religion- 
in-danger" call. The maulvis who had migrated to Lahore 
fiom the villages, highly exaggerated their stories. This 
terrified the government officers still further. Lahore was 
full of these maulvis, who instigated a large number of 
Muslims to embark on a jihad. 

The Uaidri flag* was raised in Lahore, in the Id Gah,| out- 
side the Delhi Gate.J Speeches for a jihad were made in all 
the streets and at street-corners. Crowds of the people of 
Lahore and its surrounding villages started assembling 
under the flag at the Id Gah. The promises for sending to 
Heaven those who became martyrs in the holy war, were 
freely made by the priests. Governor Asl&m Khan was, 
however, called all sorts of bad names for his slackness. 

The numbers of these Ghazis swelled rapidly to sonic 
thousands. The fanatical enthusiasm of many of them had 
gone to the length of their disposing of their homes and 
other property, and of binding on their wrists the proverbial 
mnrtrydom threads. These enthusiasts set themselves up 
as the leaders of the Ghazi parties. They had donated all 
that they possessed for financing this holy war. Two of 
these Ghazi leaders, Mohammad Taqi, a relative of Shah 



* Muslim flag, named after Hazrat All. 

f The Muslim prayer ground. 

X It is the site oi the present railway station. 
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Abdulla, and Moosa Bog, the son of Klmda Vardj Bog 
Agharkhani, were quite prominent at the time. The 
Muslim and some Hindu richmcn of the town, too, made 
their contributions to the Ghazi funds in a big way. The 
top-most contributor among them was the grandson of Todar 
Mai and the son of Pahar Mall. 

Some aged persons also tied the martrydom thread on 
their wrists and joined the Ghazi hordes. Respectable 
persons among them, like Haji* Sayyad Ismacel, Ilaji Yar 
Beg, Shah Knaiyat and Mulla Pir Mohammad Waiz, became 
the Ghazi leaders. 

The Governor, too, found himself in good heart now. 
He made a move, at last, to wash out his old disgrace and 
appointed Mir Ata-ulla Khan Purbia and Muhibb Khan 
Kharal, the landlord of Faridabtid, commanders of five 
hundred cavalry-men and one thousand foot -soldiers of the 
royal army, to reinfoice the Ghazi hordes. 

This army had its own distinctive dignity. There 
stood the two r«yal commanrierfs,Ata-ulla Khan and Muhibb 
Khan, at the head of the royal army, on one side. And, 
on the oilier, there were thousands of the Ghazis, with 
many-colortted, martyrdom strings drtorating their wrists, 
the palms of their hands browned with the water of the 
myrtle leaves, dressed in green clothes and holding green, 
Muslim flags in their hands waving above their heads. It 
was in this splendour that this jihad army left Lahore under 
their llaidri Ha;;. 



* Haji: A Muslim who has been on pilgaimage to Mecca In 
Arabia, from a foreign country. 



CHAPTER XII 



Fighting the Fanatics 



The Sikhs were well in control of the territory they 
held now. They divided their active, fighting force into 
four regiments. Their first regiment was stationed at 
Amritsar and was meant for the Majha, that is, 
Amritsar and Lahore districts. The second unit was in 
charge of the region of Riarki in order to maintain order 
up to the foot-hills. The third one was meant for the area 
near Lahore. And the fourth one was the mobile division, 
meant to attend to the requirements of any of the other 
divisions, that arose from time to time. 

The Lahore regiment had been stationed in the fortress 
of Mehta Bhagwant Kai, in the village, called Bharat, by 
the bank of the River Ravi. Bhagwant Rai was a resident 
of Bharat and the Qamigo* of the pargana of Neyshta 
Bharli. He had built a burnt-brick mansion in his village 
of Bharat. The people called it the fort of Bhagwent Rai. 
It was situated within the pargana of Neyshta Bharli. The 
Ghazis marched straight to village Bharat, carrying their 
Haidri flag aloft. The Sikhs had the news of it and had 
improved the fortification of the mansion. They also 
collected as much ammunition and food stores there as they 
were able to procure for the occasion. 

The Ghazis soon reached there, marching fast in their 
religious ardour. They besieged the fortress. The Sikhs 



* Qanugo was a senior revenue officer. 
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were ready to receive them, sitting behind the walls of 
their towers and defences. When the Ghazis were within 
the range of the Sikh firing, the latter rained on them 
showers of arrows and bullets. The foremost rows were 
killed and those Ghezis who had stood behind them, now 
advanced to the attack. And both the sides were then 
shooting fast and hard. 

The Sikhs were inside the fortress and protected by its 
parapets against the bullets and arrows of the enemy. But 
everyone of their shots went home, to the cost of the 
attackers. In a short time there were heaps of the dead 
seen among the Ghazis outside the fort. As they fell, fresh 
recruits for the glory of Islam stepped forward blindly to 
attack the Sikhs in the fort. Their leaders yelled their war 
slogan, 'Hail My AH,'* in order to egg them on to the attack 
repeatedly. 

All through the day they continued to attack the Sikhs 
and to try to break through the gate of the mansion. And 
the whole of the day the Sikhs were laying them low with 
their unfailing shots. There was seen by the evening 
another wall of the dead outside the brick walls of the 
mansion. Every Sikh had killed several Ghazis; there were 
hordes of others of them still, who could be seen jostling 
about around the walls. 

It was already night-fall. Yet the fighting had not 
stopped. The Sikhs desired the fighting to end for the 
night; for, they were tired and needed rest badly. But the 
enemy outside the fort had no mind to give them any time 
for it. The Ghazis who had fought the Sikhs during the 
day, were relieved by their fresh comrades in order to have 
rest behind the fighting lines, and these, in their turn, 
continued the attack through the night. The Sikhs, all 
told, were hardly enough to man their defences. They had 
their bit of a dinner while protecting their positions at the 
parapets. 

Three-fourths of the night had passed and yet fighting 
had not ceased The Sikhs were much worried about their 
safety, indeed. But what could they do ? The enemies 



•A call on the name of Ali who was the son-in-law of Prophet 
Mohammad. 
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were sure to press their attacks with redoubled, even four- 
fold, strength at day-break. ,They had been fighting all 
night, without a wink of sleep. .It was obvious that the next 
day was to witness a still bigger holocaust, without respite 
or recession. 

Accordingly, after a serious consultation it was resolved 
that the Sikhs were to attack the Muslims at a weak point, 
make a breach there, and escape into the open country 
under cover of the night. The Sikhs threw open the gate 
of the mansion immediately and attacked a weak point of 
a wing. The result was that those of the enemies alone, were 
spared, who had made way for them to pass. It was a 
smart piece of attack, the Sikhs killed a large number of 
besiegers and then hurriedly disappeared into darkness 
outside. 

This unexpected happening surprised and confused the 
Ghazi hordes. The resulting chaos led several of them to 
strike and kill one another in the dark. But when they 
found the mansion emptied of the enemies, their delight 
knew no bounds. The Sikhs had escaped, no doubt; but 
the Ghazis gave a hell to the residents of the village. The 
Hindu homes were plundered for the reason that they were 
said to have co-operated with the Sikhs and some Muslim 
families were harassed, on the other hand, for the reason 
that they were merely luckewarm in aiding the Ghazis. 

The Ghazis started on their way back to Lahore in 
the morning. They were jubilant at their victory as if 
they had destroyed the Sikhs root-and-branch from the 
face of this earth. They cruelly treated the Hindus of the 
villages that fell in their way on their return. 

Once again they had planted their Haidri flag at the 
gate of the Id Gah. These Ghazis who were intoxicated 
with their victory over the Sikhs, treated other Muslims 
tauntingly. When they met a Muslim, they considered him 
as cowardly and apostate, since he had taken no part in 
their jihad. And, if it was a Hindu they approached, he 
was a non-believer or kafir. They could have given some 
regard to a cowardly, faithful Muslim; but a Hindu whom, 
according to them, God had made a non-believer by birth, 
was possibly given no humane consideration. The result 
of this hateful tirade was that whoever was even remotely 
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suspected of being a Sikh or a friend of a Sikh, was 
maltreated.** This oppression wns extended even to the 
government officers, many of whom were insulted by tl^eso 
Ghazis. * 

In a few days after that, the Sikhs once again assembl- 
ed at Kotla Begum, near Chamiavi village. There was a 
small, mud-work fortress there which iho Sikhs occupied. 
When the news reached Lahore, the ITaichi flag was onco 
again raised. The call for jihnd was made and the Ghazis 
left their homes and reached the Id Gah in crowds. They 
were more numerous this time than before. The bad 
characters of the town, too, joined them. 

They left the town and sot out for Chamiari directly. 
The Ghazis who sought merit through waging a holy war, 
committed untold crimes against the common people. They 
plundered all the villages they passed through. If some 
people protested against this tyranny, thnr village was 
reduced to ashes. Numberless, innocent women, too, were 
outraged.! 

Even the leaders of the Ghazis were shocked at these 
outrages. They punished some of tin: had characters 
among the Ghazis at Bhilowal and two or three of them 
were given the death penalty, too.J liven then, the 
infuriated Ghazis did not mend their beastly behaviour. 
They continued to mal-treat the peasantry all their way till 
they came upon the Sikhs at Kotla. 

When the watchman on the near tree, known as the 
tangoo,* brought the news of the enemy, the Sikhs prepared 
themselves for the fight. They were from five to seven 
hundred in number. Both the armies started shooting 
arrows and bullets at each other when they were within 
range, of each other. This was their first encounter. Sayynd 
Knaiyat, Mohammad Taqi and Mohammad Zaman Rangaih 
came forward to lead the attacks. Bows and rifles were 
discarded in many cares, giving place to hand-to-hand 
fightings. The earth grew red with blood, The sky was 

Mohammad Qnsim: Ihrnt Nnmn, p. 23. 
+ Karam Singh: Handa Bahadur, p. 10(5. 
} Mohd. Qasim, Ibrat Nama, p. 23. 

* Tangoo meant the man who was nuulr to sit on top of a 
tree to keep watch. 
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overcast with clouds that day; but the lightning flashed in 
the hands of the Sikhs. Whichever way the Sikhs rushed, 
the Ghazis ran ahead of one another, instead of coming to 
grips with them. The shining, naked swords in the hands 
of the Sikhs made the enemies tremble with fear. 

The Ghazis were many times the number of the Sikhs. 
Fresh reinforcements more than made up for the loss of 
those killed or wounded in the cause of Islam. This bloody 
battle continued till the afternoon. Both the sides had been 
fighting equally well till then. After that, however, the 
Pathan cavalry began to give in because of the rising losses 
inflicted by the Sikhs on them. They retreated, turned 
back and fled the battle-ground in all directions. 

That was the end. The Ghazis turned tail and left the 
field.* It was surprising to sec tliem so disheartened as 
to throw up their swords. They ran in confusion, empty- 
handed, not caring for the direction they took. The Sikhs 
ran in pursuit of them and spared no-body they could lay 
their hands on. If one Ghazi received a sword thrust, a 
couple of tliem more would fall on the ground in panic. To 
add fuel to the fire, at about sunset a dust storm and then 
a deluge of rain overtook them. 

The Ghazis had left the battle-field. The Sikhs, there- 
fore, prudently took into their possession the material left 
behind by the fleeing Ghazis rather than pursue them fur- 
ther in that most inclement weather. They cared for their 
wounded men and collected the booty and retired behind 
their defences to spend the night there. How the Ghazis 
fared after this, is hard to tell. 

This battle was fought when Paha Panda Singh was 
fighting against Jala) Khan across the Jamna. 

The routed Ghazis recovered their poise the following 
morning. But they felt much out of sorts and depressed. 
They thanked God that the Sikhs had not pursued them. 
Yet, they knew not that the Sikhs were on the look out to 
snatch their opportunity again, and lurked furtively behind 
them. 

The Ghazis halted for the next night at Bhilowal. 



* Dr. Ganda Singh : Banda Singh Ptaliadur, pages 107- 108 
Mohammad Qasim : Ibrat Nama, pages 23-24. 
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Muhibb Khan and Mir Ata-Ulla had rested their royal 
forces in the local fort; and the Ghazis and others who had 
spent the previous night in great discomfort and fear, now 
went to sleep in the open in a carefree manner. They were 
confident that they wore out of the reach of the enemy. 

But the Sikhs were not at all satisfied with their 
performance of the previous day. They were determined 
to deal the Ghazis another blow, such as would make the 
Sikhs a night-mare for the Muslims. 

It was about mid-night when the Sikhs suddenly assaul- 
ted the sleeping Ghazis. They were surprised in their sleep 
and found no time to run away. The Sikh swords cut each 
enemy into two. The entire camp was now up, howling and 
screaming. Hundreds of the Ghazis were done to death. 
Murtaza Khan and the grandson of Todar Mall were cut to 
pieces in the confusion, along with many other noted people. 
Nothing could be done to challenge and fight the Sikhs in 
the circumstances. Hence, Ata-Ulla and Mohammad Taqi 
shouted their order to the Ghazis from the house-tops 
where they stood, telling them to run and seek refuge inside 
the village. 

Not a single man who was caught napping by the Sikhs 
outside the village, was able to dodge death. The Sikhs 
captured horses and plunder worth thousands of rupees and 
slipped from Bhilowal before dawn. The Ghazis who had 
survived this onslaught, left the place, sighing and in tears, 
and hurried back to Lahore. Once again, the Sikhs dogged 
them there and plundered the out-lying colonies of Lahore. 
The city proper, in the centre, was alone safe. 

Some people again proposed raising the Haidri flag. 
But, this time, no one came to patronise it.* The Sikhs 
now controlled the whole of the country from the city 
wall of Lahore to Pathankot, between the Rivers Ravi and 
Beas. 



* Dr. Ganda Singh: Banda Singh Bahadur, page 110. 



CHAPTER XIII 

In Jullundur Doaba 



The precedent of the risings by the Malwa and the 
Majha Sikhs had encouraged the Sikhs of the Doaba* also 
to rebel against their Government. Moreover, a force of 
the Sikhs from Banda Singh's bands had turned up to assist 
them. They formed an army of a decent size when the local 
Sikhs had joined up with them. 

Their first victim was the town of Rahon. Enaiyat 
Khan, the land-lord of the place, was the chief citizen there. 
He was a notorious robber whose reign of terror had made 
even the Commissioner of that district helpless. The Sikhs 
attacked him and dispossessed him of the gains of his 
crimes. The local government army depot was replaced 
now by the Sikh soldiers under a Sikh commander. The 
chaudhris and other land-lords of the neighbourhood 
were then made to take their orders from their new, Sikh 
officer. 

The Faujdar (military officer) of the division of 
Jullundur lived at Sultanpur. He belonged to the Khalf 
Zai tribe of the Pathans of Qasoor. Sultan Ahmad Khan, 
an ancestor of this family, had been a very well-known 
person among the servants of prince Mohammad Azam Shah. 
He had four sons: Hussian Khan, Bazid Khan, Fir Khan 
and Ali Khan. Ali Khan was a homely sort. He had no 
out-standing achievement to his credt. Hussian Khan did 



* The area between the rivers Satlej and Beas. 
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not seek to serve any prince. He later occupied a large 
area of the Majha, after Banda Singh's time and during 
the weak governorship of Abdual Samad Khan, and was, 
at last, killed in the battle of Chuhnian, on April 4, 1721. 

Bazid Khan was a very smart man. When Bahadur 
Shah came to the Panjab to fight against his own brother, 
Bazid Khan accompanied him and fought for him. And 
when Bahadur Shah ascended the throne, he conferred on 
him the title of Qutab-udDin Khan and appointed him the 
Commissioner of the Jammu Division. When Bazid Khan 
returned to the Panjab from Delhi, he learnt at Pantipat 
that the Sikhs had occupied the country to the North. 

He settled in Panipat itself and dared not proceed 
further into the Sikh controlled region But he wrote to 
the Governor of Delhi that he was blocking the imperial 
road against the Sikhs, who might have otherwise raided 
Delhi. When Bahadur Shah marched from Delhi northward, 
he accompanied him from Pantipat. He set himself up as 
the Governor of Junimu, after the. Sikhs had been defeated 
at Lohgarh. 

Pir Khan, the fourth brother, had served Bahadur 
Shah in a big way. Bahadur Shah bestowed upon his son, 
Noor Khan, the title of Shamas Khan and the governorship 
of Jullundur in return for the services of Pir Khan. 

After the Sikhs took possession of Rahon, they sent 
tw o of their men to Sultanpur in order to ask the Governor 
to submit to their suzerainty or be prepared for a fight. 
The Governor Shamas Khan was an intelligent and states- 
man-like officer. When he read the terms of the ultima- 
tum, he felt much concerned and care-worn. The Sikhs had 
written to him: "Set free the Hindu and Sikh prisoners. 
Return to their original owners the lands that have been 
confiscated by the government. Give us all your arms and 
ammunition and make yourself over to the Sikh Panth, 
along with all the treasure that you possess." 

A man who faces a sudden danger is capable of 
devising a far more effective strategy than a carefree person, 
who is comfortably placed. He welcomed the two Sikh 
messengers and gave them full consideration and told them 
that he was an obedient servant of the Panth. 

He called a separate meeting of the rich persons, his 
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officers and other influential persons of the town and 
consulted them as to how he was to deal with the Sikhs. 
They all assured him, on oath, of their loyalty to him. It 
was resolved to give the Sikhs a good fight. But they 
agreed that they must gain time to make effective 
preparation for it. He told the Sikh emissaries that he 
agreed to meet all their demands, that he possessed large 
quantities of war material and that he was ready to send 
some of it immediately with them. And he promised 
personally to take the rest of it in carts, along with the 
tribute money; but to arrange all this he needed time. 

Shamas Khan, accordingly, got a few cart-loads of the 
war material ready and sent them with the Sikh messengers 
to Rahon. When they reached there, the Sikh force 
assembled there was overjoyed to have the report of the 
response of Shamas Khan to their ultimatum. They felt 
assured that when the commissioner himself had yielded to 
them, no one else could defy them. 

On the other side, Shamas Khan gained the time that 
he was in need of. He despatched the maulvis to the 
villages of the Doaba, who, on their appeal for jihad or holy 
war, assembled a large number of the Ghazis. The local 
chaudhries then led to Sultanpur crowds of these fighters 
for Islam whom they had prompted to join their war, with 
the beat of drums in all the villages. Oil-men, cobblers and 
weavers and other poor, Muslim workers, too, came willingly; 
the weavers were the foremost in the ranks of the warriors 
who were spoiling for the coming clash with the infidels. 
The jihad was the latest love of these weavers who would 
fall down when entangled in their slender threads, but who 
were now enthusiastic about their sport of hunting the 
tigers. 

There assembled hordes of the Ghazis within and outside 
Sultanpur. The chaudhris and the maulvis of the territory 
were also witli tliem. The traders and the shop-keepers of 
Sultanpur had donated their money liberally to the Ghazis 
for the cause of this holy war. 

Shamas Khan then advanced from Sultanpur at the head 
of five thousand horse-men, thirty thousand foot soldiers and 
over a hundred thousand Ghazis.* The Sikhs had sent news 



* Khali Khan: Muntakhib-ul-Labab, Vol. II. p. 058. 
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of it to Baba Banda Singh at Jalalabad and prepared them- 
selves to face the enemy. A part of their force stayed in the 
Rahon fort; but their other comrades advanced out of the 
town and took their positions in a deserted brick kiln. They 
raised the side walls of the kiln further by placing on them 
sacks filled with over-burnt bricks and earth and used them 
as the ramparts of a fort. 

When the enemy came within range of the Sikhs, 
volleys of bullets were fired into them. The front rows of 
the Ghazis licked the earth. And as the second volley was 
fired, Shamas Khan ordered a frontal attack. The weavers 
formed the front ranks of the Ghazis; but they had never 
handled a sword. They did not know how to carry the 
weapons like the sword, the bow and the arrows supplied 
to them by their commanders. 

When the order to attack was given to the Ghazis, all 
of them rushed towards the Sikhs rashly. Some of them 
fell on the ground, entangled in their own loose, unmartial 
dresses and some others were cut down by the Sikh swords 
before they had time to unsheath their own swords. This 
utter blood-shed by Sikh swords continued for two or three 
hours, drenching the soil of the battle-field with red blood. 
The clanging swords reminded one of the noisy scene in a 
street of braziers. "Catch him, kill him, oh water, Allah- 
hoo-Akbar.f Sat Sri Akaal} were the only sounds that rent 
the air. Nothing else could be heard there. The Sikhs were 
tired of killing the enemy, who appeared to be endless in 
numbers. The only way out of the impasse for them was 
to fight a rear guard action and retreat into the fort of 
Rahon.* 

Shamas Khan besieged the fort. Tho battle raged 
between the. Sikhs within the fort and the Ghazis outside 
it. It was October the 11th, 1710-ft The Sikhs saw no 
advantage in holding the fort against the over-whelming 
enemy. They, therefore, slipped out of the fort about 



| The Muslim war slogan. 
J The Sikh war slogan. 

* The building of tho Government Higher Secondary School 
stands there now. 

tt The emperor had received the report olthls battle from 
Shamas Khan on October the 20th. 1710 
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midnight, breaking safely through a weak point in the 
enemy encirclement. 

Shamas Khan, too, thanked his stars for this easy 
riddance. He did not pursue the Sikhs, therefore. He re- 
appointed his officers in Rahon and marched back to 
Sultanpur. The Ghazis who had survived the battle, 
returned to their respective homes, thanking God for an 
escape from the harm's way. 

But the Sikhs had not gone for. They were hiding 
themselves in the bush-fields of the neighbourhood. When 
Shamas Khan had left Rahon, the Sikhs came out of their 
hiding places. By the time he was back in Sultanpur, a 
thousand Sikhs attacked the* Rahon fort, threw out its 
guard and retook its possession. But Shamas Khan had no 
more courage to occupy Rahon again. 

The Sikhs made their foot-hold in Rahon secure. They 
then marched towards Jullunder. The Pathans of the 
town fled their homes as soon as they heard of the 
approaching Sikhs. Tims, the Sikhs occupied the town 
without firing a shot. Since they had met with no resistance 
there, the town was not pillaged and no one was killed. 
The prominent citizens collected the tribute money 
voluntarily and paid it to the Sikhs, who occupied all the 
territory around it without much ado.- 

The Sikhs wrote their challenge to Hoshiarpur, next. 
The district officer of the place settled the matter peace- 
fully, agreed to take his orders from the Sikhs and paid in 
the tribute. Thereafter tributes were realised from 
Phagwara and other districts, too. Shamas Khan controlled 
Sultanpur at the time, while the rest of the Doab was under 
the Sikhs. They raided Sultanpur and skirmished with him 
frequently. The author of "the Muasii-ul-Umra" has 
written that twenty two small and big actions had been 
fought by the Sikhs against Shamas Khan. 

The Sikhs entertained feelings of enmity towards 
Bilaspur, only a little less in intensity than what they had 
felt against Sirhind. Raja Bhim Chand of Kahiloor was 
the first man to fight a battle against Guru Gobind Singh. 
He was the real originator of the feuds that followed. And 
he was the man who had invited the imperial general to 
fight in his aid. He had instigated the other Hindu hill 
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chiefs to fight shoulder to shouldar with the Mughal 
imperial army during the sieges of Anandpur against the 
Sikh Panth. Obviously, the Sikhs could but ill afford to 
let these hill states be alone. They had captured the Doaba 
and the Malwa and were determined to punish the hill 
rulers for having played the devil with the Guru and his 
Sikhs. 

The Chief of Bilaspur, therefore, was the first to receive 
their ultimatum. Their reason for this choice was that he 
was the leader and the most powerful the hill chiefs. The 
Sikhs had made it a rule that before they would attack an 
enemy, they would give him a written ultimatium in 
advance, saying: "Obey or fight us." He who agreed for a 
settlement, was not harmed in any way. But any one who 
went in for a clash of arms, was invariably given hell. 

The Raja of Bilaspur was a little stunned to have this 
challenge from the Sikhs and tried to think out what to do 
about it. He invited the other hill princess and land-lords 
of the neighbour-hood and consulted them.* All of them 
decided to fight the Sikhs. The fort of Bilaspur was 
repaired and renovated. The articles of food and ammuni- 
tio were stored there to meet the requirements of a siege. 
Altogether, one thousand and three hundred Miaans (Rajput 
leaders and warriors,) assembled there to have a taste of 
the sharp sword-blades of the Sikhs. The princes had 
stationed seven frantic elephants, drunk with wine, in front 
of the gate of the fort to protect it against the enemies. On 
the orther side, a Sikh force, commanded by Sardars 
Baghar Singh, Kehar Singh. Ranjeet Singh, Ranjor Singh, 
Bajjar Singhf and other generals advanced to attack 
the fort. From a distance they fired warning volleys from 
their rifles twice, and then they rushed at the gate of the 
fort. The seven elephants that blocked the gate, were 
killed and the Sikhs broke into the fort. 

The Rajputs put up a stiff resistance for a while, but 
soon the Sikh swords started making a clean sweep of them. 

* The princes of Darol, Majheloo, Nangloo, Nandey, / Sohal, 
Jhandwal, Kaneyt, Dicchann Chilahaley, Ballarh, Pammeyn 
and Dadhwal had answered his call. Rattan Singh Bhangoo : 
Pracheen Panth Parkash, p. 95. 

t Rattan Singh Bhangoo, p. 06. 
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The Sikh wrath rose as they recalled the false and treacher- 
ous oaths, once before, taken by these Rajput hill-princes. 
The swords of the Sikhs made quick work of them and not a 
single one of the thirteen hundred lived to tell the tale after- 
ward. Then the Sikhs dug thirteen pits and buried one 
bundled bodies into each one of them. 

They plundered the royal palaces and the town. They 
also sent their ultimata to the other hill chcifs, none of 
whom had the stamina to give the invaders light. All of 
them willingly admitted the Sikh over-lordship and paid in 
the tributes. 

The Sikhs conquered the hill states and proudly re- 
tnrned to the plains. 

They had now set tip their independent raj in the Majha, 
the Doaba and the Malwa. The yellow Sikh flag flew over 
the Majha and the Kiaruki territories up to the foot-hills of 
Pathankot excluding Lahore, from Jagraon, Maclthiwaia 
and Panipat to Jiilaspur, along both the Hanks of the 
Jumna and up to the high mountains of the Doaba. 

Jianda Singh was the King of the Sikhs and Lohgarh 
was his capital. Fearless lighters, like liaj Singh, were his 
commanders. The rising power of the Khalsa saw, indeed, 
during this interval, thousands upon thousands of the 
Hindus seeking conversion to Sikhism in the territory bet- 
ween the Jumna and the Ravi rivers. The Jatts of the 
Majha who had never before been really converted to any 
set creed so far, had now become staunch Sikhs. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Sirhind and Sadhaura Lost. 



Bahadur Shah suppressed the rebellion of his brother 
in the Deccan, returned north from there and was, at the 
time, staying at Ajmer. He intended to punish the Raiputs 
for their revolt against him. Hut fate had destined it 
differently. He had news, on May 30, 1710, of the Panjab 
having been over-run by the Sikhs who had set up their rule 
under their King Band a Singh. Asaf-ud-Daula Asad Khan 
and many other officers had sent to him their reports, high- 
ly exaggerating the enormity of the position. Some respec- 
table Muslims of Sirhind, Samana, Thaneswcr, Sadhaura 
and other places also came to him, about June the 22nd, 
1710, with their complaints. 

The seriousness of rhe Panjab situation as presented to 
the Emperor by the Muslims — officers and emissaries — com- 
pelled Bahadur Shah to come to the Panjab directly from 
Rajputana, leaving unquelled the Rajput revolt against him. 
Bahadur Shah wanted to head the compaign himself; but 
his Minister, Munim Khan, advised him otherwise and 
argued that it was beneath the dignity of the Emperor of 
India to lead the army against an ordinary mutineer who 
was not from any royal house. 

But the Emperor was bent upon treating this uprising 
as a jihad and himself wanted to take part in it. He 
ordered Asaf-ud-Daula Asad Khan, the Governor of Delhi, 
to despatch an army to punish the Sikhs immediately. 
Simultaneously, he wrote to Khan Dauran, the Governor 
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of Awadh, Mohammad Amin Khan the China Bahadur, the 
Commissioner of Moradabad, Khan Jahan, the Governor 
of Allahabad, Sayyad Abdulla Khan and others, ordering 
them to rush to the aid of Asad Khan. He himself started 
for the Panjab on June 27, 1710. 

Armies from all the provinces of the country were al- 
ready with him. He had at first a mind to send them bn ck 
to their own stations. But the Panjab news that he had 
been receiving, was so fearful as to compel him to change 
this view. He rather had to call up more forces now. 
Whenever he met a prominent person, he told him to 
accompany him to the Panjab. Raja. Chatar Saal and 
Sardar Chooramann and some others, thus, accompanied 
him. He by-passed Delhi and proceeded directly to fight 
the Sikhs. 

Wazir Khan, the imperial Governor of Siihind, had 
been killed by the Sikhs. The emperor appointed Zain-ud- 
Din Khan as the Governor of Sirhind in his place, on July 
18, 1710. The Emperor and his forces reached Praagpur 
on August, the 7th. Feroze Khan Mewati was ordered to 
march forward at the head of his advance force. Sultan 
Quli Khan, Shakir Khan and some other Sardars accom- 
panied Mewati as his assistants. He was given a sum of 
fifty thousand rupees to enlist additional forces. Moham- 
med Amin Khan the China Bahadur, and Qamru-ud-Din 
Khan also turned up now. Another army, under Sayyad 
Wajih-ud-Din, was sent there on August the 22nd. And 
an announcement . was made, with the beat of drum, in the 
imperial camp and the city of Delhi, on August the 24th, 
to the effect that no one from the army camps was allowed 
to visit the city and no one from the city was to enter the 
army camps. 

Kokaltash Khan was ordered to march with his army 
to occupy Sonipat. He was followed by the imperial forces 
which arrived at that place on October the 22nd. 

Most of the Hindus kept long beards in those days. 
An order was now promulgated, from the royal camp, on 
September the 8th, compelling all the Hindus to shave 
their beards, so that they were no longer mistaken for the 
Sikhs. All the Hindus in the royal camp had their beards 
shaved, accordingly; they were not the Hindus of the age 
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of Lord Krishna, who would have rather lost their necks 
than their hair. Quite a few Hindus who were court and 
revenue officials, were awarded robes of honour by the 
Emperor for shaving their beards clean. 

It was at Sonipat that Sayyad Saif-ud-Din AH Khah, 
Sayyad Nizam-ud-Din AH Khan and Sayyad Siraj-ud-Din 
Ali Khan, turned up at the royal camp. 

The territory of the Panjab up to Panipat had already 
been occupied by the Sikhs. Just across the boundary at 
Panipat were stationed the armies of Bazid Khan Kheshai 
of Qasoor. He had not, so far, moved out of his cuinp for 
fear of the Sikhs. As Feroze Khan reached Panipat with 
his royal forces, however, Bazid Khan joined him. Now 
this combined force marched into the Sikh controlled area. 

The Sikh forces were not concentrated anywhere. They 
were scattered all over the territory controlled by them. 
The Sikh Sardars administered their own separate areas in 
the Malwa, the Doaba, the Riarki and the Majha, As the 
imperial army advanced, it entered the territory of Baba 
Binod Singh and Sardar Ram Singh, who had no large army 
that could have repelled the Mughals. Yet, they were 
determined to prove their mettle in the field before retreat- 
ing deep into the Malwa. A thick forest of butea frondosa,* 
grew all over the land between Thaneswer and Trawari and 
the grand road passed across it. Feroze Khan Mewati was 
advancing along this road. The Sikhs concealed themselves 
under cover of this thick forest near the village of Amingarh 
and there waited for the enemy. 

The imperial army reached that place on October the 
26th, 1710. When the enemy was within range, the Sikhs 
showered arrows and bullets at them. This sudden calamity 
terrorised them. The Sikhs attacked Muhabat Khan, the 
son of Khan-i-Khanan Munim Khan, instantly. Already 
the imperial officers entertained a deep fear of the Sikhs. 
And now the Sikhs had attacked them with the speed and 
force of lightning. The mughal army failed to gain a foot- 
hold. When Muhabat Khan saw his soldiers being pushed 
back, he himself fled the field. The Sikhs attacked and 



* It is called dhak, palaaa or Keysoo In north India. 
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routed their enemies in the contest.* 

Feroze Khan Mewati showed better pluck in this clash 
and changed the fortunes of the battle. He called up the 
Sayyads of the neighbourhood and advanced to attack the 
enemy. Their horse-men were handicapped by the thick 
forest. Accordingly, Mewati ordered them to attack the 
Sikhs on foot. They fought hand to hand. There was 
fierce fighting with swords on both the sides for some time 
and the soil under feet was blood-drenched. 

The Sikhs were fewer in number. But they possessed 
a reputedly wonderful courage. A sikh would be surrounded 
by ten enemies and presently he could be seen lying 
wounded among the ten corpses of his foes. This fact had 
forced even Mewati to doubt his success. The hope of his 
winning a victory looked distant. 

All the same, he persisted in going all out for a 
victory. He urged his entire force to put their best foot 
forward in unison. The small number of the Sikhs was 
swept away by the mighty deluge of the imperial army. 
They were beaten and pushed back steadily deep into the 
forest, and those who could escape, disappeared into the 
back-woods. 

Mewati thanked his stars that his name was not 
tarnished. His other soldiers who were afraid of the Sikh 
might and had remained in the back -ground, now boast- 
fully stepped forward and began attacking the Sikhs, who 
had fallen wounded or dead on the ground. They satisfied 
their feelings of malice by using their swords on the 
martyred enemies. Carts laden with three hundred heads 
of the Sikhs, were sent to the Emperor as war trophies. 
Many Sikh corpses were hung on the trees by their long 
hair. And lumps of flesh from their dead bodies were 
displayed on the trees, on both sides of the road and for 
miles on end. 

The Emperor rewarded Feroze Khan by making him 
the Commissioner of Sirhind, and six of his officers with 
robes of honour, on October the 30th. He was further 
given, on November 4th, a sum of one lakh of rupees to 
meet his requirements. 



* Mohammad Qasim: Ibrat Nama, p. 24. 
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The Sikhs repaired from Amingarh to Thaneswar and, 
after another skirmish, reached Sadhaura. Fero2e Khan 
had pursued them from Thaneswer to Shahabad 

Bazid Khan, now, marched towards Sirhind. The 
imperial commanders were in high spirits everywhere, 
because of the presence of the Emperor. Shamas Khan who 
had not stirred out of Sultanpur for fear of the Sikhs, now 
called up thousands of the Ghazis and joined forces with 
his uncle, Bazid Khan. The Sikh Commissioner of Sirhind, 
Sardar Baj Singh, was at the moment away on same duty. 
But his two brothers, Sham Singh and Sukha Singh, were 
present in Sirhind. As Bazid Khan, Shams Khan and 
Umar Khan advanced to attack Sirhind, Sham Singh and 
Sukha Singh came out to repel them. The two forces 
joind battle in Yaqub Khan's Garden, near the town. The 
Sikhs were small in number. Yet they fought undauntedly 
and killed large number of their enemies. The armies were 
looked in a grim struggle, when Sardar Sukha Singh was 
shot dead. 

The Muslims now pressed the Sikhs hard, and the latter 
retreated within the fort. Shamas Khan and others besieged 
the fort. The Emperor had the news of this battle at the 
village of Ukala, on November the 27 th. He ordered 
Mohammad Amin Khan China Bahadur, to lay siege to 
the fort of Sirhind. But before Mohd. Amin Khan reached 
there, Shamas Khan had gained its possession. The Sikhs 
had fought the enemy from inside the fort for a time. But 
when, at last, they saw the numbers oi the besiegers 
swelling from day to day, they slipped quietly out of the 
fort one night. 

The Emperor reached Sadhaura on December the 4th, 
1710. Here he received the flags and three hundred heads 
of the Sikhs sent to him by Shamas Khan. Mohammad 
Amin Khan had been despatched to conquer Sirhind. He 
could not tolerate the credit of the victory of Sir.iind going 
to Shamas Khan. He, thus, felt envious towards the latter 
and wrote the Emperor a detailed letter. "Shams Khan has 
enlisted an unnecessarily large force, ' wrote Amin Khan. 
"He does not care too hoots for the orders of the Emperor 
and is mutinous in all that he does." 

The result was that Shamas Khan was dismissed 
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from the Commandership of Sultanpur.* Isa Khan Manjh 
succeeded him. Isa Khan was an important personality in 
the Doaba. His grand father, Bulaqi, had been a notorious 
dacoit, who had terrorised the whole of the Doaba. Isa 
Khan proved to be a worse beast. He had taken to robbing 
the caravans on the high road in place of raiding small 
places. He had, at the same time, developed intimate 
relations with the local rulers. He, thus, played safe, escaped 
punishment for his crimes, and was taken for one of the 
richest persons in the region. 

When the Sikh revolution began, he moved into 
Sultanpur under protection of Shamas Khan, who asked 
him later to look after the Doaba region during his absence 
in Sirhind. He was, next, appointed the Commissioner of 
the Doaba by imperial orders. Isa Khan inflicted the most 
terrible cruelties on the Sikhs who then returned to the 
Doaba. He put to the sword every solitary Sikh, who was 
caught moving in the area. 

The Sikhs had lost control of nearly all the areas, till 
recently under them. They themselves were either scattered 
in different places or besieged in Lohgarh and Sadhaura 
fortresses. There were large enemy armies encamped 
around them. Emperor Bahadur Shah was himself in 
Sadhaura. His eldest son, Muazz-ud-Din Jahandar Shah, 
was in command of thirty-one thousand cavalry-men; 
eleven thousand horse-men were under other princes and 
eleven thousand cavalry-men under Jumlat-ul-Mulk, in 
addition to seven thousand cavalry-men being under 
Muhabat Khan and thousands of foot-soldiers under other 
commanders. Rustam Dil Khan, Feroze Khan and some 
other generals also joined them there. 



* Muairul-Umara, Vol. III. p. 188. 



CHAPTER XV 
The Battle of Lohgarh 



About this time the Sikhs had left Sadhaura after some 
fighting and joined their comrades in Lohgarh. The fort of 
Lohgarh was built on a high mound. It had deep ravines, 
streams of flowing waters and high clay mounds all around 
it, making it very difficult to approach. The Sikhs had 
some what improved its defences, but were deficient in food 
supplies. They had occupied the fort; but they were 
closely besieged by large enemy armies. The imperial army 
itself was over sixty-thousand strong and, besides, robber 
bands and the auxiliary armies were countless in numbers. 
The Sikhs manned all the mounds around the fort. It was 
not, thus, safe for the besiegers to make a frontal attack 
on the fort. 

That was why the Emperor had forbidden his generals 
advancing to attack the fort defences. 

The Emperor had actually desired that Banda Singh, 
considering that the Mughal army was too weak to attack 
the fort, should come out to fight in the open field and be, 
thus, taken a prisoner easily. But Banda Singh was well 
aware of such tactics. The Sikhs raided the weak enemy 
positions and struck at them under cover of night, carried 
the booty and returned to their posts in a trice. The 
imperial army suffered heavy losses during these night 
assaults. 

Heavy, continuous rains soon descended on them. It 
was about the Christmas time of cold winds when winter 
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rains, too, had flooded the neighbourhood of Sadhaura. 
The royal forces felt heart-broken. All of them had encamp- 
ed in low places. The rain waters had flooded all the gorges 
around them. They were seriously short of rations, and 
frightened to death by the Sikh raids. Thousands of their 
horses died for want of fodder, and men died ol cold. The 
word of Banda Singh's miraculous powers, which could 
curse, paralyse and kill the enemy, went the round of the 
Mughal posts and drove them to despair. Every general 
and eminent person now complained to the Emperor of 
Banda Singh's magical powers to kill or harm them. Even 
Bahadur Shah himself shivered in his shoes as he daily 
heard these tales. But the rains stopped after a few days 
and the royal army had some breathing time. 

Prince Rafi ul-Shan was given the overall command of the 
Mughal army. He was assisted by Jumlat-ul-Mulk Munim 
Khan Khan-i-Khana Minister, his sons: Muhabat Khan and 
Khan Zaman, Feroze Khan Mewati, Rustam Dil Khan, 
Hamid-ud-Din Khan Bahadur, Raja Chattar Saal, Raja (Jde 
Singh, Chooramann Jat, Islam Khan Mir Atish, Bakbslii 
Afzal Khan and other famous generals. 

On December 4, the Emperor deputed Rustam Dil 
Khan and Feroze Khan Mewati, to advance and select safe 
positions for encampment near the enemy. Rustam Dil 
Khan and Feroze Khan had hardly advanced a couple of 
miles the following day, when the Sikhs suddenly swooped 
on them like panthers and rained death on them with 
arrows and bullets. Hundreds of the enemies were laid 
low. Among the dead was the nephew of Feroze Khan 
whose son, too, was wounded. Sword in hand and unafraid 
of death, the Sikhs ferociously fell upon the enemy, dealing 
them death blows. The enemies lay dead in heaps. The 
soldiers ef Rustam Dil Khan lost their foot-hold, and ran 
belter skelter in all directions. Another Mughal army 
turned up and the enemy was now several times more 
numerous than the Sikhs who, however, did not lose 
ground. They fought on, steadfastly like brave warriors, 
till it was dark. Every Sikh killed several enemy soldiers 
before he fell a martyr. At last they retreated in the 
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darkness and slipped back into the Lohgarli fort.* This 
battle was fought on December the 5th, 1710. 

The Mughal army advanced a mile and half and went 
in camp there. Khan Khana and Muhabat Khan kept 
watch at the camp and Rustam Dil Khan, Afzal Khan and 
other Sardars marched half a mile ahead and encamped at 
the bank of the Som streamlet. There was a thick forest 
on the opposite side of the streamlet from whicli horrible 
noises were heard all the night. 

Rustam Dil Khan was awarded the title of Ghazi Khan 
Rustam Jang for his bravery and was promoted to command 
four thousand foot-soldiers and three-thousand cavalry. A 
dinner was sent from the royal kitchen to Khan Khana and 
Muhabat Khan as a mark of royal honour to them. 

The Emperor too, advanced to the hank of the Som on 
December the 9th and encamped there. He had a good 
view of the mound of Lohgarh from there. Prince Rafi-ul- 
Shan took his advance guard to the very foot of the hillock 
of Lohgarh on December the 10th. He swerved to his left 
for another mile, leaving the army of Bakhshi-ul Mamalik 
in the charge of Ude Singh Bundhela. The Khan Khana 
advanced to the right side with the help of a local guide. 
His two sons, Mohabat Khan and Khan Zaman. Raja 
Chatarsaal Bundhela, Islam Khan Mir Atish, Hamid-ud-Din 
Khan and the special forces of the two princes, Azim-ush- 
Shan and Jahan Shah, were under him. 

Lohgarh was, in this way, closely besieged on all sides. 
Sixty thousand men of the special, royal army and thou- 
sands of the robbers and the Ghazis were spoiling for a fight 
in the command of the Khan Khana. f 

The Sikhs suffered from two very severe disabilities: 
they were too few in numbers and were starving for want 
of food. They had lived on the plunder from the enemy 
camps or on their horse-meat. In spite of that, the 
Emperor did not show courage enough to attack the fort of 
Lohgarh. On the contrary, his orders to his princes and 

* Kan war Khan: Taxkarat-us-Sulatin, para 103. He was 
personally present at this 'battle. He was in the company of 
Prince Rafi-ul-Shah at the time. 

t Kamwar, p. ISS. 
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generals were not to attack the posts held by the Sikhs, 
however confident of their victory. Khan Khana requested 
the Emperor to allow him to go ahead in the task of probing 
the strength of the Sikh defences. He did obtain this 
permission, but only on the condition that he was in no case 
to attack the enemy without imperial orders.* 

When Khan Khana was within range of firing, the 
Sikhs rained arrows and bullets on the enemy. The Sikhs 
occupied a high ground while the royal army fought from 
their low level. The latter, therefore, suffered a heavy loss 
of life. When Khan Khana saw his soldiers fall like flies, 
he could not resist the urgency to order his soldiers to shoot 
in return. He was, at the same time, afraid of disobeying 
the royal order. Yet, he felt a stronger urge to make a 
name for himself in the battle. The other generals, too, 
joined in the assault, against the royal orders, when they 
saw him staging his attack first. 

The Emperor and his four sons were watching the 
fighting from the opposite flank. They disliked this rash- 
ness on the part of their generals, though, at the same time, 
they were pleased to see them advancing. The imperial 
hordes, sixty-thousand strong, swept forward to attack the 
Sikhs, who fought ferociously for every inch of every mound 
and each one of whom was killed after despatching not 
less than twenty enemies. If a position was too hard 
pressed by the enemy, the Sikhs retreated to and manned 
the next one. By the afternoon the Sikhs had lost their 
perches on all these knolls, except the Lohgarh mound 
itself, which was the last one they possessed. Had the 
imperial army dislodged the Sikhs from it, they" would have 
safely conquered the fort. 

The Sikhs stuck to the Lohgarh mound with might and 
main. The enemy would rush forcefully up it to dislodge 
the Sikhs from the knoll. But the latter held on to it like 
leeches and would not budge on inch. They cut the attack- 
ers to pieces with their swords. The dead bodies- of the 
enemies rose in heaps at the foot of the ridge. 

The son of the court official (peshkar) Sucha Nand 
was killed and his body lay on the heap of other corpses. 

• Murray : History of India, p. 80S. 
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Rajas Ude Singh and Chatar Saal hastened to help Khan 
Khana. Even then the Sikhs did not let any one gain the 
top of the Lohgarh mound till night-fall. The gorge round 
Lohgarh was more than half full of the dead bodies. The 
Sikhs, too, had been killed in large numbers; but the enemy 
losses were many times the number of the dead Sikhs. 

The Khan Khana called a halt to fighting when it was 
pitch dark. But he ordered all his soldiers to keep armed 
all the night. The Minister was gratified with the hope of 
capturing Banda Singh by the sunrise. Mirza Rukan made 
a detailed report of the day's fighting to the Emperor. 

Though very few in number, the Sikhs were resolute 
and undaunted fighters. Each one of them was duty-bound 
to die in defence of his leader. If they had possessed enough 
food and fighting material, the enemy could not have 
captured the fort at all. It was already over a month since 
the siege had begun. A few days after the battle of Amin- 
garh the imperial army had surrounded Lohgarh and 
stopped all supplies from reaching the Sikhs in the fort. 
What little they had, was soon consumed. Several of them 
had died of starvation. They were considerieg to 
slip out of the fort or to attack Khan Khana suddenly on 
December the 10th. The d.iy's fighting had been the 
hardest, and thousands of brave warriors had lost their 
lives on both sides. The Sikhs entertained no doubts about 
what the following day was going to be like. 

They finally decided to give the enemy a slip and leave 
the fort under darkness of the night. It was very essential 
to keep the plan a strict secret from the foe. Sardar Gulab 
Singh, the Bakhshi,* the treasurer of the Sikh force.had the 
highest faith in Banda Singh. He offered his life as a. sacri- 
fice for the Panth. Gulab Singh offered prayers to God, 
put on the dress of Banda Singh, and set himself up on his 
seat. A dozen other Sikhs, too, were to stay behind in the 
fort with Gulab Singh. 

The Sikhs had continued to fire an occasional shot from 
the fort till mid-night. • Suddenly they produced a loud, 
explosive noise and attacked a weak point of the enemy 
encirclement, quickly cut down the enemies in front of 
them, and neatly escaped into the hills of Nahan. 
• Dastoor-ul-Insha, p. 8. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Aftermath of Lohgarh 



At sunrise the next morning, December the Uth, 1710, 
Jamlat-ul-Mulk Munim Khan Khan Khana Wazir ordered 
his men to attack the enemy. A dozen shots were fired 
from inside the fort, in reply. Khan Khana could clearly 
see Gulab Singh sitting and wearing the clothes of Banda 
Singh. The royal army advanced an to the walls of the 
fort, broke open the gate and rushed in. The Sikhs who 
opposed them, were too few to matter and as they fell 
wounded, Gulab Singh, mistaken for Banda Singh, was 
captured. Khan Khana was very delighted, hoping that 
this victory was to wash away the ignominy of many a 
previous deed that the Emperor had disapproved. 

Munim Khan was an old servant of Bahadur Shah and 
had been appointed a Minister in preference to several 
other officials, who had much better claims to the post. 
Moreover, the Emperor had conferred the title of Jumlat- 
ul-Mulk Manim Khan Khan Khana upon him. This had 
openly estranged him from all the other notables of the 
court. They told the Emperor that the hawk had flown 
away and the huntsman was carrying to him an artificially 
coloured parrot, instead. 

As customary, Khan Khana was taking with him to 
the royal camp a dozen wounded Sikhs and Gulab Singh, 
supposedly Banda Singh, in a procession, led by bands 
playing and with usual splendour. An angry word from the 
Emperor was his reception: "Stop the playing of bands. 
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Let not Munim Khan dare present himsHf to His Majesty." 

When Munim Khan learnt his mistake, he felt utterly 
ashamed of himself. He had disobeyed the Emperor and 
had, thus, earned his displeasure. He, at the same time, 
had failed to take Banda Singh a prisoner. He felt heart- 
broken and returned to his camp under a heavy load of 
sorrow. The royal messenger told him that the wr.nh of 
the Emperor was irretrievable, since he insisted that Munim 
Khan must produce the arch-rebel Banda Singh, at what- 
ever cost he might be captured. The Minister also learnt 
from the messenger that the courtiers were maligning him 
freely and that the Emperor was pleased to listen to them. 
Munim Khan's mind sank within him at this news and he 
realised suddenly that the leanings of the royalty were no 
more trustworthy than quick shifting sands. His health 
began to fail from that day. 

After the disgrace of Munim Khan, Rustam Din Khan, 
took with him the Sikli prisoners to the camp of the 
Emperor. He also brought with him, from the Lohgarh 
fort, five howdahs of elephants, three guns, seventeen small 
gun-carriages, one royal umbrella and a few silver staffs. 
The Emperor, as usual, presented him a suitable prize. 

Gulab Singh and the dozen Sikhs were handed over to 
the Police Inspector Sarbrah Khan. When the Emperor's 
mind was pacified, he called Khan Khana to his court, on 
December the 13th, patted htm kindly for his services and 
awarded him a robe of honour. Bakhshi-ul-Mulk Amir-ul- 
Umra, Muhabat Khan Bahadur, Hamid-ud-Din Khan 
Bahadur, Islam Khan Bahadur, Raja Ude Singh, Raja 
Chattar Saal, Chooraman Jat and some others, too, were 
rewarded with presents for their services during the 
compaign. 

Orders were issued the same day to the Rajas oi Nahan 
and Sri Nagar* to arrest Banda Singh and to send him to 
the royal court. Hamid Khan was also sent immediately 
to take into custody the Raja of Nahan and to bring him 
to the Emperor, in case Banda Singh was not captured. 
Banda Singh, however, would not oblige him. Hamid Khan 



* The well-known hill station, Srinagar, in Kashmir, it a 
different place. 
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took Raja Bhoop Parkash, ti e son of the Raja Hari Parkash 
of Nahan, a prisoner and presented him to the Emperor 
on December the 22nd.. The mother of Raja Bhup Parkash 
deputed thirty distinguished persons oi the State to the 
Emperor to press him for the release of her son. The 
Emperor had these notables killed on March the 23, 1711.* 
And Raja Bhup Parkash and Gulab Singh were enclosed in 
iron cages and shut up in the fort of Delhi. 

Every inch of the fort of Lohgarh was dug up in search 
of the treasure concealed there by Banda Singh. The 
search succeeded at last on December 16th, 1710, yielding 
a harvest of silver and gold coins, worth eight jalJis of 
rupees. 

The Emperor knew that Banda Singh had taken him- 
self to the hills. He had also been informed about the 
large scale disturbances caused by the Sikhs in the Doaba 
and the Majha regions. Consequently, lie started for 
Lahore across the Doaba. He left Lohgarh, travelled by 
way of Tun and halted at Bhadoli on Febiuary the 15th, 
1711. But, being in no hurry to reach Lahore, he halted 
there for several days. Unhappy Munim Khan died there 
on February the 28th, 1711. His death was, by and large, 
due to the disgrace that the Emperor had heaped upon .him 
for his conquest of the fort of Lohgarh. 

The Emperor left Bhadoli on March the 7th and 
reached Ropar on April the 30th. He crossed the Sutlej on 
May the 17th and arrived at Hoshiarpur on June the 9th. 
He, next, crossed the Beas on June the 23rd, reached 
Kahnuwan on July 17th, Kalanaur on the 29th, Chamiarion 
the 30th, Panj Graeen on August the 3rd und was in Lahore 
on August the 11th, 1711. 



• Kamwar Khan, p. 186. 



CHAPTER XVIt 
Back in the Panjab 



Banda Singh escaped from the fort of Lohgarh, break- 
ing through the siege laid by the imperial army. This, 
undoubtedly, spelt a defeat for the Emperor. He felt 
extremely hurt and outraged. But he saw no way of 
driving his prey back into the cage. Though broken-hearted, 
he consoled himself with the thought that he was, at long 
last, rid of the nasty foe. And he gave himself up to revelry 
and enjoyment. 

But Banda Singh was not the man to give the Emperor 
an easy riddance. He was not at all discouraged by the 
loss of Lohgarh. He had disappeared among the dense 
trees in the darkness by skipping across the enemy lines. 
He donned the orange robes of an ascetic for a few days 
and walked towards Anandpur with no definite distina- 
tion in view.* He had no intention to pass his time in this 
disguise, either. He was thinking of fighting the Mughal 
rulers again. Within a fortnight of the battle of Lohgarh 
he hastened to write requisitionary letters to the Sikhs 
known to him, telling them to unite and arm themselves. 
Dr. Ganda Singh has given the text of one such letter in 
his book.f which is reproduced here. 

His seal in Persian: "The kettle (symbol of the means 



* Lateef, p. 278. 

t Banda Singh Bahadur, p. 163. Dr. Ganda Singh haa a tiue 
copy of one auch letter. 
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to feed), tlie sword (the symbol of the power to protect the 
weak and the helpless,) victory and unhesitating patronage, 
have been obtained from Nanak Guru Gobind Singh." 

"Lord God is one. Victory visit. 

"I convey to you the injunction of His Holiness the 
True Master. The Guru shall save the entire Khalsa of 
Jaunpur. Remember the Guru again and again. You shall 
gain victory and felicitation in life. You are the Khalsa of 
the holiest and deathless divinity. I expect you to meet 
me armed with your five weapons. Observe the religious 
code and symbols of the Khalsa. Do not use bhang,* 
opium, tobacoo, poppy seeds, wine and other intoxicants. 
Do not eat meat, fish and onion. Do not commit theft or 
adultery. We have tried to build the rule of Heaven on 
this Earth. Let every one of you love others. I ordain 
that whoever observes the Sikh forms and the Sikh conduct, 
the Guru shall protect and bless him. 

"Dated Poh the 12th. the year the first, lines ten."f 

His words, "His Holiness the True Master" in the 
letter, have been used for Guru Gobind Singh. "The Guru 



• Bhang is an intoxicating drug made from the leaves of 
Cannabis sativa. 

t(H03. mwb gigrfl) 

"£3l-§-§3T-§-23fa-§-?>H33 3-^331 
>HU ?5'?5cJ 313 ffsfs fNW" 

frrat m Hifug tfl cn raw 5 roth w&w 

t?f S UB cP 313 I 3J3 3J3 flU^ 7 tTSH R^gajr | 

hhI frral W5 UBy trt ep vrm* St, via ua1»ra 
gfs 3 Ucw ^yfenn ^BRfc w?t? i w&n b1 

BTJ3 3U5» I #31 3H^ U3iW UR3 ^ >HHH cTSl 

T^ft gg^l I >HH» H3H3I ^BH'fW 5 I »TO fefa 
fAWU era^r I v)gr gsm Si 3 OTStf ^1 3U3 303P 
feHBl 313 Wg^i oT33F I fHHt 13, RH3 VfUOT, 

Dr. Ganda Singh, Banda Singh Bahadur, p. 163. 
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shall protect and bless him," the word <" -uru in it refers to 
Guru Nanak and G iru Gobind Singh, which is clear from 
his reference to the use of "Nanak Guru Gobind Singh." in 
the wording of the seal. He had told the Sikhs not to use 
any intoxicants whatever. At the same time, he has for- 
bidden the use of meat, fish and onion. He had lived for 
the greater part of his life as a Vaishnavite, who docs not 
take meat. That was why he persuaded others, too, to 
shun meat-eating. 

We have to remember, in this connection, that when he 
was still young, he had seen the death of a doe and its un- 
born young ones and this had affected his mind so that he 
had turned a wandering hermit. Never in his life had he 
overcome this feeling. That was the reason that he 
abstained from eating meat and advised others, too, against 
taking it. 

He laid great stress on two matters : firstly, observing 
the code of the symbols of the Khalsa which is a mark of 
his keen faith in Sikhism, and secondly, the need of every 
Sikh wearing five weapons, which was a proof of his plan to 
fight the Mughal rulers again. His letter was dated 
December the 26th, 1710.* 

The deleat of Lohgarh had not dis-spirited the other 
Sikhs, either. They were keen on regaining the freedom, 
of which they had already tasted a brief spell. This was 
the reason why a large number of the Sikhs met Banda 
Singli at Kiratpur ir. answer to his call. Banda Singh had 
not yet built a strength sound enough to enable him to 
return to Sadhaura and challenge the Emperor there. 
Therefore, he quietly went to the Pathankot region to raise 
adequate force. It took him about three months before he 
was able to work publicly. 

At the time the Emperor had besieged Sadhaura, he 
had appointed Bazid Khan Qasoori as the Governor of 
Jammu. The latter had reached Raipur by then. Shamas 
Khan, his nephew, who had been relieved of the 
Commissionership of Jullundur, joined his uncle at Raipur. 
Bazid Khan was in Raipur when Banda Singh came to 



* It was actually dated Poh the twelveth, equavilent to the 
above date. 
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Pathankot. 

Bazid Khan (Qutad-ud-Din Khan Kheshgi) was, one 
day, about 16 miles away from Raipur when the news of 
Banda Singh's presence in that area reached him. He 
despatched Shamas Khan's brother-in-law, Shalidad Khan, 
at the head of fifteen hundred cavalry-men to Raipur for 
its protection. Shahdad Khan strengthened his defences 
after reaching there. 

Bazid Khan and Shamas Khan, too, started back for 
Raipur. While busy in hunting on the way, the news of 
the Sikhs being near at hand came to them. They had a 
force of nine hundred men at the time and they made ready 
to attack the Sikhs. Shamas Khan, who was closely 
followed by Bazid Khan, had hardly gone a mile, when 
they s;iw the Sikhs. Bazid Khan had no mind to challenge 
them, before joining his force at Raipur; but Shamas Khan 
was for fighting the Sikhs immediately; and against the 
warning of his uncle, he advanced to attack them. 

But, instead of fighting Shamas Khan, the Sikhs ran 
away from him. Bazid Khan again told him not to go in 
pursuit of the Sikhs. But the fervour of his young age did 
not permit him to heed the warning. The retreating Sikhs, 
with Shamas Khan in pursuit of them, had hardly gone a 
mile and a half, when they suddenly turned to attack their 
pursuers. 

With drawn swords in their hands, the Sikhs surprised 
Shamas Khan, who was intoxicated with the hope of a 
quick victory, but who found himself entangled in a deadly 
quandary. Bazid Khan also turned up slowly with his 
force. A hot, bloody action was fought by the contestants. 
The Pathans were being pushed back, when Shamas Khan 
advanced to make a ferocious attack, his target being the 
force commanded by Baj Singh, whom he tried to give a 
lance thrust. But Baj Singh retaliated by smartly snatch- 
ing the lance from Shamas Khan, whom he wounded with 
the same weapon.* Shamas Khan, drew his sword and, 
undaunted, attacked Baj Singh again. Before the sword of 
Shamas Khan could reach Baj Singh, the sword of the 
latter slashed the former's left shoulder and came out on 



* Dr. Ganda Singh : Baba Banda Singh Bahadur, p. 162. 
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his right side below the ribs and had completely cut him in 
two. 

Bazid Khan was cut to the quick to see his nephew 
killed. In sheer exasperation he rushed at Baj Singh with 
a vengeance. They both were slightly wounded in simul- 
taneous blows. Bazid Khan was about to strike again 
when Fateh Singh interrupted and returned him such a 
blow that Bazid Khan dropped off his horse-back, half 
dead. The Pathans, now, lost hope of a victory. But they 
were determined not to leave the field without fetching 
the bodies of their Sardars. They fought their hardest and 
succeeded in carrying away the bodies. Shamas Khan had 
died on the spot; but Bazid Khan died on the third day 
while on his way back.f Both the bodies were buried in 
their town of Qasoor. 

When the Pathans had fled the field, their camp was 
left behind intact, and this provided the Sikhs with lots of 
booty. This was called the battle of Behrampur, and it 
was fought during the last week of March, 1711. 

This victory had greatly encouraged the Sikhs. They 
plundered the entire region of Pathankot, Batala, Kalanaurr 
and Raipur. 

In spite of all these achievements Banda Singh did not 
want to fight against any army commander protected by 
the walls of a fort, for the reason that he did not have a 
sufficient force at his disposal. The fall of Lohgarh was a 
big blow to the Sikhs, though they had put up with it, no 
doubt; hut they had not yet regained their former 
proportion and might in men. The Emperor did not 
return to Delhi after the conquest of Lohgarh ; he was still 
firmly chasing the Sikhs. As long as life befriended him, 
he was determined to hunt down Banda Singh. 

He ordered Saf Shikan Bahadur and Himmat Daler 
Khan to go to Lahore in pursuit of the Sikhs. They were 
soon followed, on 7th March, 1711,byHamid Khan Bahadur, 
with an army five-thousand strong. Still the Emperor 
was not satisfied with what he had already done. He 
despatched Rustam Dil Khan on May the 24th and 
Mohammad Amin Khan on May the 31st to join the former 



f Rattan Singh Bhangoo : Pracheen Pa nth Paikash, p. 114. 
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generals speedily. 

The Emperor hud the news of the battle of BchrampUt 
on June the 4th, 1711, and of the deaths of Shamas Kluvn 
and Bazid Khan. Then he himself, left after his generals 
and reached Hoshiarpur on June the 9th. 

By the time Mohammad Amin Khan and Rustam Dil 
Khan had reached the region of Raipur, Banda Singh had 
crossed the River Ravi and entered the Rachna Doab.* 
He pillaged Aurangabad and Pasrur and went ahead to the 
Jammu hills. However, the Sikhs, next found them- 
selves besieged by the royal armies near Kathuhaand Parol. 
The forces of Mohammad Amin Khan, Agghar Khan and 
Rustam Dil Khan had surrounded them on three sides, 
while the high hills obstructed the Sikhs on the fourth.They 
were very badly entrapped there. But , instead of wasting 
his time in thinking out plans of an easy escape, Banda 
Singh at once rushed at the sector held by Rustam Dil 
Khan, and after some quick sword-woik, tore through 
the enemy ranks and disappeared from the place. 

When the Sikhs had, thus, escaped, the residents of 
Kathuha and Parol drifted under a terrible cloud. 
Mortilied, Rustam Dil Khan hurst upon them like a 
terrible storm. Their homes were plundered and numerous 
innocent persons were driven to Lahore and sold in the 
slave market there. 

Mohammand Amin Khan and Rustam Dil Khan were 
just then alienated from each other. The former wrote to 
the Emperor that Rustam Dil Khan had been bribed by 
the Sikhs, whom he helped to break through his flank of 
the siege. The Emperor was convinced of the truth of the 
report, recalled Rustam Dil Khan to Lahore and imprisoned 
him there, on August the 1st, 1711, till he was set free 
on November the 30th, 1711. 

Mohammad Amin Khan alone kept up his pursuit of 
the Sikhs. He persisted in keeping track of them, but 
refrained from attacking them. He played this gume till 
the death of Emperor Bahadur Shah. 



♦ 1 1 is the region between the Ravi and the Chenab riven, 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The Scene In Lahore 



It was very tough going for the Sikhs and the Hindus 
of Lahore and its neighbourhood in those days. The 
Muslim oppression and tyrannies heaped upon them were 
of the extremely type. There was a general order to kill 
the Sikhs wherever they were found. Any one suspected 
of being a Sikh or being friendly with one, was put to death 
without much ado. 

liven the helpless Hindus were treated no less cruelly. 
Many of their families had their homes plundered and set 
on fire. It was almost impossible for them to live in Lahore. 
There was a monastery, opposite the royal palace and on 
the bank of the River Ravi, where a number of the 
Hindu ascetics lived. The Muslim priests, one day, 
incited a mob of their fanatics to attack the place as a 
result of which a Hindu woman ascetic was stabbed to 
deatli with a knife by a Muslim. The entire Hindu 
population in Lahore was extremely terrorised by such 
acts. 

Shiv Singh was a Hindu and a clerk of the Khan 
Khana. His son had an attack of small-pox one day. The 
boy was taken, in a procession by his relatives and friends 
who were singing hymns and beating cymbals, to the 
temple of the Hindu goddess, known as Sitala. This 
incident incited the fanatical Muslim maulvis to cry wolf 
and create disturbances on the excuse of 'irreligion.' 
Muslim mobs, thousands strong, and led by Maulvi Vardi 
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Beg started pillaging the Hindu homes in the city. The 
whole of Lahore was shocked to see this fanaticism and 
cruelty. 

Bachan Singh Kachhwaha and Badan Singh Bundhelia, 
had been appointed by the Emperor to keep peace and 
security in Lahore. They had encamped outside the city 
at a fine place, and they proclaimed it, with the beat of 
drums, that the harassed Hindus were to shift to their 
camp for their protection. Numerous Hindu families 
moved to the camp. But driven to despair they prepared 
themselves to oppose the terrorists. Finding that the 
situation was deteriorating fast, Zabardast Khan came in 
between the two hostile parties and persuaded the 
Governor of Lahore, Aslam Khan, to control the situation 
and keep peace between the two communities, the Hindus 
and the Muslims. 

The Emperor, too, reached Lahore within a few days 
after the incident. Respectable Muslims and maulvis 
complained to him that their homes had been plundered 
by the Hindus and the Sikhs of the city. He asked them 
about the difference between the Hindus and the Sikhs. 
He was told that the Hindus shaved their heads and chins, 
but the Sikhs never did that. He took no other action 
against the Hindus except issuing a royal proclamation 
telling them that it was compulsory for them to shave 
their heads and beards. And any Hindu disobeying the 
order, was to be punished as a Sikh. 

~ There were many Hindus employed in high posts under 
the Muslim rulers. They had shaved their hair and 
appeared trim and smart in the royal court the next morn* 
ing. Any one of them refusing to shave himself was put 
to death. The government officers in the whole of the city 
took the barbars with them and whoever met them with 
a beard on, was shaved without fail. There were some 
Sikhs who, then, lived among the Hindus and mixed up 
with them. They were in a great fix in the new conditions. 
Some of them, who found time over night, ran away from 
the town; but those who were captured, were invariably 
killed. 

The Emperor and his princes had encamped outside 
the town. The former now recalled to mind the previous 
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services of Rustam Din Khan. He set him free from the 
jail on November the 30th, 1711, and conferred on him the 
title of Ghazanfar Khan. 

The health of the Emperor failed about the end of 
January, 1712. He was off his head. His condition 
deteriorated further in another month. He ordered the dogs 
and the donkeys in the city to be killed. The Government 
officers were going the round of the streets, holding sticks 
and other weapons in their hands and, as a result, numbers 
of dead dogs littered the streets. Another royal order 
demanded the yogis, ascetics and fakirs to be turned out 
of the city. 

Emperor Bahadur Shah held his last, Durbar on 
February the 24th, 1712. His heal tli was failing rapidly. 
The Sardars and the princes were extra busy in those days. 
But they gave no thought to the sinking Emperor : they 
were building their respective chances for succession. The 
Emperor breathed his last during the night between 
February the 27th and the 28th. 

This death gave rise to an internecine war among his 
sons. It was traditional for most of the Mughal Kings to 
ascend the throne through a blood-path of their brothers. 
This happened to the sons of Bahadur Shah, too. The 
surroundings of Lahore were turned into a battle*groun.l. 
All the generals and the Sardars of the kingdom joined 
this war of succession and sided with one or the other 
prince The guns boomeJ and the swords clanged from 
March the 14th to the 28th. 

Azim Shah, Jalian Shah and Rafiul-Shah were killed 
and Jahandar Shah. ascended the throne on March the 2JHh, 
1712. He had Rustam Dil Khan, Ala Vardi Khun and 
Mukhlis Khan mmdeied most cruelly. Muhabat Khan.Jahan 
Khan, Hukim-ul-Mulk, Hudayat-ulla Khan, Fidwi Khan, 
Abdul Qadir Khan, Lutaf •ul-Khan, Mohammad Ali Khan 
and some others, about a score in number, were severely 
victimised. Their properties and homes were confiscated. 
And any one belonging to the royal family that he could 
lay his hands upon, was put to the sword. Only he escaped 
death who had sided with Jahandar Shah in that family 
holocaust. The only other man who was not done in, was 
Farrukh Siyer, the son of Azim Shah (Aiim-ush-Suan) who, 
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later, put Jahandar Shah himself to death. 

Jalundar Shah left for Delhi after a month. He 
appointed Zabardast Khan the Governor of Lahore. 

The new Emperor lacked the ability to rule his empire. 
Zulfikar Khan became his Minister and many other non- 
entities were given high positions in his court. The Muslim 
mirasis (bards), in particular, received great favour from 
him. 

Most of the high class sardars felt disgusted with his 
measures. Farrukh Siyer was the Commander of Bihar- 
Bengal at the time. With the assistance of the Sayyad 
brothers, Hussain Ali and Abdulla, the Governors of Bihar 
and Allahabad respectively, he attacked Dehli. A contes- 
ted battle was fought and much blood shed. Jahandar 
Shah and his Minister, Zulifkar Khan, were killed and 
Farrukh Siyer occupied the throne of Delhi on February the 
1 1th. 1713. He appointed the Sayyad brothers, Abulia to 
Ministership and Hussain Ali to the post of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Zabardast Khan, the Governor of Lahore, 
was replaced by Abdus Samad Khan. In short, all the 
high class officers were replaced with new men. 

Banda Singh had slipped into the hills of Jammu after 
the battle of Rehrampur, for the reason that Mohammad 
Arnin Khan had made it impossible for the Sikhs to live in 
the plains. The place in the beautiful Jammu hills where 
Banda Singh had spent his time, is still called the Dehra 
(hermitage) of Baba Banda Singh. When Mohammad Amin 
Khan heard the news of the death of Bahadur Shah and 
returned to Lahore, the Sikhs breathed a sigh of relief. 
Banda Singh, too, began to organise his power. He 
travelled from Jammu to Chamba and Mandi directly along 
the mountain paths. The common people, the Hindus, in 
particular, had come to believe that Banda Singh could 
work miracles and no power on earth coidd defeat him. 

That was why Siddh Sen, the ruler of Mandi and Ude 
Singh, that of Chamba, paid their reverence to and sought 
the blessings of Banda Singh, who agreed to marry a 
daughter of the prince of Chamba under pressure of the 
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latter's requests.* The marriage was celebrated according 
to the Sikh rites. The elder son of Banda Singh, Ajai Singh 
by name, was the child of this marriage He was martyred 
in Delhi along with his father later. 

Banda Singh was not idling when the princes and the 
generals of Delhi were fighting their battle of succession in 
Lahore. He left Chamba and went straight to Sadhaura. 
The imperial army was completely concentrated in Lahore, 
largely ignoring the territory where Banda Singh was biding 
his time. He now occupied Sadhaura and Lohyarh after 
curbing a slight opposition put up by the enemy. Lohgarh 
was once again made the Sikh capital, and the devastated 
parts of the fort were repaired. And the Sikhs again 
controlled a fairly large area around it. 



• The second marriage contracted by ftanda Singh was to a 
daughter of a Khutrt of Waiirabad, named Sahib Kaur, who 
became the mother of Ranjeet Singh, the accond ion of Banda 
Singh. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The Tussel Continues 



After occupying the throne firmly, Jahandar Shah 
despatched Mohammad Amin Khan, to reconquer Sadhaura 
with the help of Zain-ud-Din Aharnmad Khan, the Governor 
of Sirhind. Both these generals besieged Sadhaura. However 
hard did they try to take Sadhaura by storm, the Sikhs 
attacked them from within with an equal dash and beat them 
back. This fight continued till December, 1712. When 
Jahandar Shah marched towards Agra in order to defeat 
Farrukh Siyer, he called Mohammad Amin Khan from 
Sadhaura. This left Zain-ud-Din Ahmed Khan alone to 
carry on his fight with the Sikhs. 

Banda Singh then found an opportunity, during the 
short interval, to strengthen the defences of the fort of" 
Sadhaura. Zain-ud-Din contiuned to maintain the siege. 
But he was badly harassed by Sikhs, who kept raining 
bullets on his force all the while. Day or night, dining 
or doing some thing else, the Sikhs ceaselessly fired on the 
besieging force. 

Thus irritated, Zain-ud-Din advanced his men and 
placed the guns at a short distance of forty to fifty yards 
from the walls of the fort. One of these guns kept up 
accurate firing. Heavy rain descended during the next 
night when the Sikhs made a sally from the fort in the 
darkness of the night and pushed that gun into a deep ditch. 
Zain-ud-Din had a hard job in retrieving the gun; he had to 
employ one hundred men at the rate of fifty rupees each to 
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pull it out.* While this siege was still on, the officers of the 
province were transferred to other places. 

Furrukh Siyer occupied the throne of Delhi on 
February the 11th, 1713, after killing Jahandar Shah. He 
removed Zabardast Khan from the Governorship of Lahore 
and appointed Abdus Sam ad Khan Dalcr-i-Jang in his 
place, on February the 22nd, 1713. Zakaria Khan, the son 
of the latter, was made the Commander of Jammu. But 
they were, at the same time, told to drive away the Sikhs 
from Sadhaura before proceeding futlier. Abdus-samad 
Khan commanded a large army and reached Sadhaura. The 
army of Zain-ud-Din joined him there. 

Banda Singh was at Lohgarh at the time; but most of 
the Sikhs were in Sadhaura. As soon as Ahdus-Samad 
Khan reached Sadhaura he did his best to conquer it The 
Sikhs sallied out of the fort, attacked' and licked their 
besifgers and returned to the fort. Banda Singh himself 
deputed some Sikhs of his force at Lohgarh, who would 
suddenly assault the Sadhaura Muslim army and return 
after indicting heavy damage on the enemy. 

The rations of the Sikh army had totully run out by 
then. And the sallies they made, did not fetch them what 
they needed. At last, they were forced to vacate the forts. 
One night in the first week of October, 1713, the Sikhs left 
the fort of Sadhaura, cut through the enemy encirclement 
and reached Lohgarh, where Banda Singh and his men 
joined them, and all of them together went to the hills the 
same night. When the royal generals occupied the Sadhaura 
fort and advanced to Lohgarh, they found an empty fort 
there, too. The emperor received u report of this develop- 
ment on October the 9th. 

Abdus Samad Khan proceeded to Lahore after occupy- 
ing Sadhaura, and his son, Zakaria Khan, took the heads 
of the Sikhs, killed in the fighting, to the Emperor in Delhi. 
He presented himself to the Emperor on December the 
13th, 1713. The Emperor gave him the robes of honour 
and promoted him to a higher rank. Abdus Samcd Khan 
and Zakaria Khan were despatched to lead a campaign 
into Rajputana. The emperor made then costly gifts on 



* Dr. Ganda Sinhh : Banda Singh Bahadur, p. 188. 
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their return to Delhi from there on June the 8th. They 
were again deputed to the Panjab, on June the 26th, with 
orders to decimate the Sikhs. 

The Sikh rising had once again been put down. 
Banda Singh went direct to Jammu after leaving Lohgarh 
and stayed in the old place that was later known as Dehra 
Bada Banda Singh or his hermitage. Here he was 
married to one, Sahib Kaur, his second wife. 

At this time the rural Muslim population began to 
tyrannise over and assassinate their Sikli and Hindu 
neighbours. The regular Sikh fighters were beyond their 
reach; but they terribly oppressed the Hindus who 
sympathised with the Sikhs. The cruelties practised by 
the Pathans of Kahnuwan District, in particular, knew 
no bounds. At last the non-mnslims were literally driven 
to desperate counte-measuies. The Sikhs of this neigh- 
bourhood arose with determination to fight these tyrants. 
Sardar Jagat Singh, a local Sikh leader, along with his 
brothers, relatives and other Sikhs, attacked the fortress of 
the Pathans on March the 27th, 1714. Mohammad Ishaq, 
the local Pathan leader, was killed during the action. The 
Sikhs gathered a booty worth sixty thousand rupees. 
Quite a few families had loft the village of Kahnuwan for 
ever, then.* 

A severe famine visited the country that year. The 
whole of northern India mas gripped by hunger. When 
every one was concerned with his own self, Banda Singh 
was occupie 1 with the task of building his military power. 
Khidmat Tall) Khan replaced Zain-ud-Din Ahmad Khan 
as the Commandur in Sirhind about this time. He began 
touring the area under him and that made it difficult for 
the Sikhs to move about there. 

Banda Singh descended from the mountains and came 
to the plains in February, 1715. His first target was 
Kalanaur. It is the town where Akbar had been crowned 
King. Kalanaur had advanced in prosperity with the 
stability of the Mughal rule. Beautiful mansions, spler\did 
palaces and green, lovely gardens allorded special grandeur 
to Kalanaur. It was the habitat of rich people in those 



* Dr. Cauda Singh : Banda Singh Bahadur, page 193. 
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days. 

Its Commander, Sohrab Khan, and its revenue officer, 
Santokh Rai, made fool-proof preperation for its protection. 
Anokh Rai, a brother of the latter, lent a big hand in its 
defence preparedness. These two Puri Khatries had a high 
opinion of their daring. The three of them called up large 
forces of the volunteers from the neighbouring villages and 
confidently waited for Sikhs to show up. 

Banda Singh rushed upon them with a dash that 
simply stunned them. When Sohrab Khan, Santokh Rai 
and Anokh Rai saw their men dying like flies at the 
flames, they knew no security other than the one of a flight 
from the town. The three run-away musketeers left the 
town to the tender mercies of the Khalsa. The Sikhs 
plundered the town at their ease and took into possession 
the entire pargana.* 

The Sikhs next directed their attention to Batata. It 
is a very old town. It is said to have been founded by 
Ram Dev Bhatti. It is situated in the centre of the fertile 
tract of Riarki. It had grown to be a bustling town then. 
It had reached its maximum prosperity at the time of 
Banda Singh. It was populated by Bukhari Sayyads to the 
south of the Thathiari** gate in the west. There stood, 
next to it, the street of rich Qazis that extended to the 
large Hathif Gate. It consisted of pretty palaces and 
magnificent mansions. The mansions and the mosque of the 
Qazistt were well-known places there. The street ran from 
the Hathi Gate to the Acclili and from there to the Mian 
Gate.jtt Inside this gate were the palace, the holy seat 
and the school of Mohammad Fazil Qadri.|ftt He was alive 
at the time. 

There was a slaughter-house between the Acchali and 
the Hathi gates, where several cows were killed every day. 
The town had a pucca fortress for the Faujdar or 
commander in the town. Sheikh Mohammad Daim of 



•Karam Singh: Banda Bahadur, page 107. Mohammad Qasiiu: 
Ibrat Nama, p. 41. ** Braziers, 

f Elephant, 
ft Muslim priests, 
ftt A noble man. 

fttt Karam Singh : Banda Bahadur, page 168, 
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Bharowal was the Commander then. The news of the 
imminent Sikh raid made many residents of the town desert 
it. Mohammad Fazil Qadri and many of the darweshcs and 
his other relatives ran away to Sultanpur in the Doaba for 
safety. Sheikh Ahimad, Commonly known as Sheikh-ul- 
Hind; was a great succeeder. He collected the people and 
persuaded them to fight and beat off the Sikhs. They shut 
the gates of the town and made full preparations to fight 
the raiders. The Sheikh-ul-Hind and the Commander 
Mohammad Daim marched out of the town by the Hathi 
Gate, to fight the Sikhs. 

Banda Singh left Kalanaur, spent the night at Acchal 
and raided Batala early in the morning like a ferocious tiger. 
The Commander and the Sheikh-ul-Hind fought bravely. A 
bloody battle continued for some time. When the Sikhs 
made a determined attack, the enemy could not hold out. 
Sheikh-ul-Hind* lost his life and the Faujdar fled to 
Bharowal. The rest of the residents were cither put to the 
sword or ran away from the town. 

The Sikhs smashed the gates of the town and entered 
it. The first street that they attacked was the one of Qazi 
Abdul-Haq. Very rich people had their homes there. The 
whole of the street, was, therefore, plundered and reduced to 
ashes f The school of Mohammad Fazil Qadri, the mansions 
of the Qazis and the houses of the butcl.ers were completely 
burnt down. In short, the town was devastated in a way that 
it could never regain its old prestige. Its residents, who 
escaped death, had saved their lives by fleeing to Lahore or 
to the hills of Chamba or Dasuha. 

The. Sikhs once again controlled the entire region of the 
Riarki and one half of the Majha. They replaced the 
government police by their own appointees in the Majha. 

All this news had been sent to the Fmperor in Delhi by 
his officers. 



• The men of the Sheikh-ul-Hind took his corpse to Wazirabad 
and buried it two miles outside the town. Tho village at the spot 
is called Kotla Sheikh-ul-Hind and his descendents live ti(ero. 

f M. Gregor, p. 108. Ahin ad Shah Batalia : Zikr i-Guruan, 
p. 12. 



CHAPTER XX 

The Beginning of the End 



This ascendancy of the Sikh power again shook the 
Mughal rule to its foundations. Farrukh Siyer was bent 
upon suppressing the Sikh distutbances at any cost and 
by all means. He sent an urgent order to Abdus Samad 
Khan Daler-i-Jang, the Governor of Lahore, to capture 
Banda Singh at his earliest. On March tlie 20th, 1715, he 
ordered Imad-ud-Daula Mohammad Amin Khan's son, 
Qamar-ud-Din Khan, Afra Sayyab Khan, Muzzafar Khan, 
Raja Ude Singh Bundelia, Raja Gopal Singh Bhadauria 
and several other Hindu and Muslim notable Sardars to 
proceed with their armies and reinforce the troops of the 
Daler-i-Jang. All the other feudal Sardars and Commanders 
in the Panjab also received similar urgent orders to join 
the campaign. 

Mirza Ahimad Khan, the Commander of Gujrat, 
Iradatmand Khan, the Commander of Aminabad, Nur 
Mohammad Khan, the Commander of Aurangabad and 
Pasrur,Sheikh Mohammad Daim.the Commander of Batala, 
Sayyad Hafiz Ali Khan, the Commander of Haibatpur- 
Patti, Sohrab Khan, the Commander of Kalanaur, Raja 
Bhim Singh Katochia and Haidev, the son of Raja Dhrub 
Dev, all marched to Lahore at the head of their armies. 
Arif Beg Khan, the Deputy Governor of Lahore, encamped 
near Shah Ganj, outside the city, and enlisted new 
forces, numbering several thousand. Meanwhile, Daler-i- 
Jang, too, was back to Lahore, after he had subdued the 
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Bl.attis of the Lakklii forest. 

He now started, at the head of all these forces, to 
defeat Banda Singh. 

Banda Singh had full information of the enemy plans. 
He knew that he commanded too small a force to fight the 
imperial army. He, therefore, ordered his Sikhs to build a 
mud-walled fort near Kot Mirza Jaan. But the enemy 
hordes arrived beforce the Sikh defences were completed. 
AbdusSamad Khan Daler-i- Jang, the Governor of Lahore, 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the royal forces and Arif 
Beg his lieutenant. 

Kot Mirza Jaan was situated midway between 
Kalanaur and Batala. Banda Singh had opted for the 
place for two reasons, if victory favoured him, the enemy 
would be left shelterless and completely at the mercy of 
the Sikhs; but if, on the other hand, the imperialists hud 
the upper hand, the Sikhs could have a free retreat into 
the hills. Banda Singh hod become such a bane to the 
imperial generals that they were impelled to keep Muslim 
saints and priests with them to ward off the evil that he 
was likely to do them. There were numerous qazis.mullas and 
fakirs with the royal army, and they prayed all the while 
to God for the victory of the Emperor and the security of 
the lives of the generals, and recited verses from the Quran.* 
Not unoftcn would the army make the saints go in advance 
of them, making them recite the scripture louder and louder 
still, while the poor souls shivered in their shoes for fear of 
the Sikhs. 

Dileri-Jang ordered an attack immediately on 
approaching the enemy position. Banda Singh, on the 
other hand, met the enemy with a dash and violence that 
shattered the enemies' nejves. Men who fought for the 
allurements of pay and prizes and who kept first in mind 
the safety of their lives, were ranged against sincere warriors 
who had staked their all for the sake of martyrdom or 
victory: the two horses were different in spirit as in colour. 
The very first onset of the Sikhs had dislodged the imperial 
forces from their positions. Faced with an evident defeat, 
the royal generals taunted their soldiers, pressed them to 



* Rattan Singh Bhftngoo, p. 186. 
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fight hard and renewed their attacks from all the sides of 
the field. Finding themselves outnumbered in a big way, 
the Sikhs and their commander slowly retreated. But 
this falling back was so confidently and skilfully executed 
that the enemy had no chance to come to closer grips with, 
and overwhelm, them. The Sikhs had, at last, sought 
refuge in the fortress of Gurdas-Nangal. 

The old village of Gurdas-Nangal is now only a mound 
which is called the Ruins of Baba Banda. This mound is 
situated at a distance of one mile from the present village 
of Gurdas-Nangal and four miles to the west of the city of 
Gurdaspur. There was no regular fortress there. It wa9 
the large mansion of Bhai Duni Chand where the Sikhs 
found a refuge from the enemies. This was the so-called 
fort of Gurdas-Nangal. The Sikhs had dug the ditch around 
it deeper and the banks of the royal canal and of a natural 
stream near by were cut to fill the r itch with water. This 
made it hard for a man or a horse to reach out to the 
mansion, f 

It was on April the 17th, 1715, that Delhi received the 
news of the rout of the Sikhs and their retreat into Gurdas- 
Nangal. A royal message from Delhi ordered Dalcr-i-Jang 
to despatch immediately Banda Singh, alive or dead, to 
Delhi. Daler-i-Jang besieged the mansion held by the 
Sikhs. The Sikhs who had gone to the villages around to 
fetch food and fodder for their army, were captured and 
cruelly done to death by the enemies. 

Daler-i-Jang then launched repeated attacks against 
the besieged. The harder the royal forces pressed the fort- 
ress, the more ferociously were they thrown back by the 
Sikhs. The assaulters met an iron wall of opposition 
against which they broke .their fore-heads and rolled 
reeling back. The guns of the enemy hurled tons of cannon 
balls on the Sikhs; and the Sikhs retaliated with their 
arrows and bullets, which pierced the masses of the enemy 
forces. 

When Daler-i-Jang and his son, Zakria Khan, were 



t Mohammad Qasim: Ibrat Name, p. 42. Qasim was a 
servant of Araf Beg and had accompanied the Delhi armies at the 
time of the battle of Gurdas-Vangnl. 
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tired of their repeated attacks and failed to make a headway, 
they resolved to crush the Sikhs through starvation by a 
siege. 

All approaches were then completely plugged by the 
enemy forces. Abdul Samad Khan Dalcr-i-Jang himself 
commanded one flank of the fortress. 

The second wing was assigned to his son.Zakaria Khan, 
the third to Qamar-ud-Din Khan and the fourth to the rest 
of the commanders and the landlords. It was not possible 
for the Sikhs to receive any more food whatever from out- 
side. They were in for the severest hardships. 

All the same, the dauntless Sikhs defied all dangers. A 
party of the Sikhs, forty or fifty strong, would sally forth, 
cut through the enemy defences, snatch whatever they could 
lay their hands on, by pressing, killing or plundering the 
enemies, and would carry their booty b;ick into the 
mansion. The enemy found these sallies most irritating. 
Out of desparation they started bombarding the Sikh 
defences blindly. Even this failed to make any impression 
on the Sikhs, who held the maxim, "to find comfoit in 
discomfiture,"* dearest to their hearts. They raised their 
war slogans boldly and lustily from inside their defences 
and terrorised the enemy. The^imperial generals repeatedly 
prayed to God to rid them of that nasty emergency. Tf 
nothing better were to happen, they heartily wished that 
their enemy should slip out of the fortress so that the whole 
annoying business should any way end. 

The Sikhs were severely short of rations and their 
enemies of their courage. The Dah:r-i-Jang had in a way 
lost all hope of a victory. His anxiety was as to how to 
dispose of that tantaliser. He recognised an instrument of 
doom in Banda Singh. On the other hand, there was the 
obvious risk of annoying the Emperor. In addition, there 
was the possibility of his fall in the public estimation. 

He ordered the siege of the mansion to be tightened 
and strengthened further. His generals had, moreover, the 
tents of their soldiers pitched nearer the walls, making the 
encirclement fool-proof. Each tent joined with the two on 
both its sides, with a fencing of tightened ropes running full 
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circle on the inner side. There was not an inch of space 
that was not covered by tents, ropes and watchmen. The 
Sikhs were cornered more tightly than ever before. Yet 
they did present a bold front. Baba Binod Singh would 
cross the encirclement in disguise and buy sweets and other 
food in the royal army market at a higher price than the 
normal rate. Whenever he was suspected, he used his svord 
to protect himself and slung back into the mansion. 

The entire royal force was sick of such skirmishes. It 
built platforms of earth, ten to twenty yards long and not 
less than six feet high, in front of its tents, as protection 
against the Sikh bullets. 

But the greatest fear for the besiegers was that of the 
magical powers of Banda Singh. Though the qazis, mullas 
and fakirs assured them that their prayers had made the 
magic of Banda Singh innocuous, yet the generals were still 
not convinced of this fact. They believed that Banda Singh 
had the powers even to change his form and go out of, and 
back into, his fortress at his pleasure. The result was 
that even a dog or a cat that came from the Sikh side, was 
made a target of the royal soldiers' arrows and bullets and 
was reduced to lumps of flesh. 

Months passed like this. There were urgent and 
frequent messages from the Emperor, urging an early 
capture of the fortress. Daler-i-Jang was himself no less 
impetient with the stale-mate. He requisitioned thousands of 
men and sent them into the surrounding area to cut timber 
and used it in building high platforms from where to bom- 
bard the Sikhs. The embankment thus raised outside, was 
higher than the walls of the mansion. The generals planned 
to place their soldiers there and made them fire on the 
Sikhs in their fortress. The Sikhs still retained self-confi- 
dence and let no enemy approach their walls. 



CHAPTER XXI 



The End Itself 



Another regrettable event happened at this stage. The 
Sikhs were discussing the question of staying put in the 
fortress and to continue lighting or slipping out of it and 
through the enemy lines, as was done at Lohgarh. Banda 
Singh favoured sticking on to the fortress; but Baba Binod 
Singh advocated throwing up of the hot patato. The two 
generals even lost temper as the discussion continued. 
Then their quarrel grew bitterer and they drew their swords 
for a fight, when Kahn Singh, the son of Binod Singh, 
stepped between the two and appealed to them for peace 
and not to damage the Sikh cause in that critical hour. He 
further suggested that one of them should leave the fortress. 
Baba Binod Singh agreed to clear out. He rode his horse, 
bared his sword and safely pushed through the enemy 
defences.* That was the end of that sad incident. 

The siege had already lasted for eight months. The 
enemy did not allow anything whatever to tiickle into the 
fortress. Not much of food and fodder could have been 
stored inside the building. Whatever they possessed, had 
already been consumed. The Sikhs had snatched, in their 
sallies, a little from the foes. And occasionally they had 
purchased a little from a greedy imperial army-man at a 
high cost, too. But that did not last for long. Soon men 
and horses began to die of starvation. Many a precious 



* Karam Singh: Banda Bahadur, pages 176-77. 
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life was lost like that. 

The Sikh fighters lived on the boiled leaves of trees, 
without salt, for some time. They peeled off the bark from 
the trees, dried and powdered it and used it for flour. 
Harder days came when these resources, too, gave out, in 
turn. The killing of the horses for meat followed. Next 
came the turn of the mules and the donkeys to live on. 

No fuel of any kind was available any more; they now 
tried to appease their hunger with raw flesh. Some of 
them went to the limit of tearing their own thighs open and 
eating their own flesh to keep going. There is no other 
example known to history when people were reduced to 
such horrible straits to pacify the demands of elemental 
hunger. The Chamba wife of Banda Singli and their son, 
Ajai Singh, were also among them.* This innocent child 
of four years, too, suffered extreme hardships in the name 
of the Guru. 

In spite of all this ruination, the Sikhs did not lose 
heart. They aimed their rifles at the enemies and pressed 
their triggers, even when they were at death's door. Then 
their ammunition, too, finished, as had their rations 
already. These warriors with stalwart bodies were now 
raduced to mere skeletons. Even then the enemy did not 
muster enough courage to advance to attack the besieged 
and hungry lions. 

At long last, Daler-i-Jang resorted to a diplomatic foul 
play. He sent a message to Banda Singh, saying that if 
the Sikhs evacuated the fortress, the Emperor would forgive 
them for all that they had done. Moreover, they were to be 
awarded feudal estates under a royal mandate. He declared 
the genuineness of that promise on an oath on the holy 
Quran and sent a present to Banda Singh, in proof of his 
earnestness.! 

It was under these terms that on December the 17th, 
17 IS, and under orders of Banda Singh, the gate of the 
Gurdas-Nangal mansion was filing open. Famished with 



* Sahib Katir, the second wife of Banda Singh, was living at 
Dehra Baba Banda Singh, in Jarnmu territory and it was at this 
time that she g.ive birth to her son, Ranjeet Singh. 

t Rattan Singh Bhangoo, pages 126-27. 
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hunger and half dead the Sikhs lay within it helplessly. 
Abdus Samad Khan Daler-i-Jang forgot all his words of 
honour and oaths and made Banda Singh a captive. He 
also had two to three hundred Sikhs bound hands and feet 
in ropes, and pushed them clown to the tender mercies of 
his soldiers, who had dared not attack the mansion before, 
but who now used their lances and swords freely against 
the helpless captives. All of them were killed most mercil- 
essly. This was an unfailing proof of their cowardice and 
treachery. The army next entered the mansion in order to 
search it. They dug every inch of its flooring and found 
nothing there. Had the Shikhs possessed any wealth, they 
would not have stopped fighting. 

Every enemy soldier thought that the Sikhs possessd a 
huge treasure. The question was: where was it concealed ? 
The bodies of the dead Sikhs were torn open to make sure 
that they had not concealed gold coins in their intestines. 
Thus there were some Sikhs among them who were still 
breathing and not dead; they were now lynched. 

This gruesome tragedy and holocaust ended at last. 
The rest of the Sikhs, about two hundred in number,* 
were captured along with Banda Singh, and were made to 
carry aloft, on the lances, the heads of their former 
comrade Sikh*, now dead. 

Daler-i-Jang, in this way, marched back from Gurdas- 
Nagal, beating drums of triumph. 

The Emperor had the news of this^victory on December 
the 22nd, 1715. 

Though a captive, the terror of Banda Singh's powers 
still made the minds of his captors tremble and deeply 
panicky. They were terribly afraid of his working the 
occult powers and flying high over their heads. A bold 
man among the arrriy officers offered to be tied to the body 
of Banda Singh with a stout, iron chain, so that when the 
latter attempted to fly, he was to open his vitals with a 
dagger. 

From Gurdas-Nangal the royal army reached Lahore in 
great glory. There were rows of spectators on both sides 
of the road to see the fun. The procession of Banda Singh 



*Karam Singh: Banda Bahadur, page 177. 
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was approaching. Bandsmen, playing their tunes, came 
foremost. They were followed by the Mughal army, carry- 
ing the heads of about three thousand dead Sikhs on their 
lances. Next came Banda Singh, trapped in an iron cage, 
placed on an elephant's back, with a Mughal army officer 
chained to him on either sides.* His feet were fettered, 
wrists hand-cuffed, a heavy, iron ring round his neck 
and a heavy chain tied around his waist, the two 
ends of which were secured fast round the waists of the 
two Mughal army men on his sides. Then there came two 
hundred Sikh captives, each two of whom were chained to 
the back of a camel or that of a donkey. All of them had 
been reduced to mere skeletons; but their faces had not lost 
their usual lustre. Last of all came the imperial generals, 
commanders, rich men, land-lords, Hindu rajas and their 
forces. Thousands of the Lahore citizens had crowded the 
sides of the roads, the business streets and the roofs of the 
houses. After they had been paraded along some of the 
streets, they were imprisoned in the royal fort. 

Abdus Samad Khan Daler-i-Jang asked for the royal 
permission to present Banda Singh personally at Delhi; the 
Emperor, however, refused. He ordered Daler-i-Jang to 
keep in Lahore for controlling the administration of the 
territory and to tell Zakaria Khan and Qamar-ud-Din Khan 
to take the Sikh captive in their charge to Delhi. 

Zakaria Khan started with two hundred Sikh prisoners 
as his charge. But he thought this number too small for 
a presentation to the Emperor. Therefore, he ordered his 
officers to capture as many Sikhs from the villages as they 
could lay their hands on. His chaudhris and subordinates 
ran amuck in the villages, like hunting dogs, in search of 
the Sikhs. He who learnt of it in time, sought safety in 
disappearing from his place. The man who opposed his 
capture, was murdered then and there. And the man who 
was captured, was handed over to Zakaria Khan as a 
prisoner of war. Hundreds of the heads of the innocent 
Sikhs who had been thus killed and hundreds others who 
were captured in the villages, were taken to swell the 
numbers whom Zakaria Khan took to Delhi. They had 



* Rattan Singh Bhangoo: Pracheen Panth Parkash, p. 141. 
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not disobeyed, or fought with, the Government forces; 
their direst crime was that they professed Sikhism. 

This procession arrived at Sirhind where it was taken 
the round of the main streets. Banda Singli was carried 
on an elephant and other Sikhs in bullock carts. Each one 
of them had his hands and feet fastened in chains. Yet, as 
they looked at the blood-stained fort of the place, the 
muscles of their arms did not fail to tickle with excitement. 
Big crowds had assembled in all the streets to have a look 
at them. Those who had their houses burnt during the 
previous disturbances, called names to, and brick-batted, 
the Sikhs. The Sikhs recited their hymns to themselves 
calmly.* 

The Emperor was informed on February the 25th, 1716, 
that the prisoners were nearing Delhi. He deputed Itmad- 
ud-Daula Muhammad Amin Khan to go out to meet tliem 
and to take them into Delhi in a proper, presentable form.f 



• Rattan Singh BhanRoo: Prachcen Panth Pralcash, p. H2, 
t Kamwar Khan : Tutkura-xil-Sulutln Chugtayan, p. 170. 



CHAPTRR XXII 



In Delhi 



The strange procession entered Delhi by the Lahori 
Gate. It was led by three thousand army-men, each carry- 
ing a head of a Sikh atop a pole, with the long hair flowing 
behind. They were followed by a skeleton of a cat, similarly 
held high on a pole, to indicate that not a living creature 
had escaped from the mansion at Gurdas-Nangal. Then 
came Banda Singh. He was carried on the hack of an 
elephant, shut fast in a cage, wearing a red turban, covered 
with gold chains. The jail executioner sat behind him, 
holding a ncked sword aloft in his hand. 

They were followed by seven hundred and forty Sikh 
captives, bound in pairs and carried on camel-backs. Most 
of them wore wooden caps and had their faces blackened. 
Each one of them had one hand extended forward and the 
other backward, tin ust in a wooden frame and made fast 
there with nails driven around it. The tried generals of 
Banda Singh were forced to wear sheep skins and walk on 
both sides his elephant. 

Next, there came the three Mughal Commanders : 
Nawab Mohammad A in in Khan China Bahadur, his son, 
Qamar-ud-Diu Khan Bahadur and son-in-law, Zakaria Khan 
Bahadur, making the rear of the procession. Their army 
men stood in file, on both sides of the cavalcade, which was 
followed by a huge crowd of the citizen-spectators. The 
streets and the roofs of the houses, too, were full of people. 
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come out to watch the Sikhs and their victors. 

Mirza Mohammad Harisi, the author of "Ibrat Nama," 
personally accompanied the procession from the Loon 
Mandi (Salt Market) to the Sliahi (royal) Fort. He has 
written in his book. 'There was not a single person in Delhi 
who had not turned up to see that spectacle that day. The 
Mulims were beside themselves with delight; yet the Sikh 
prisoners, too, felt happy. There was no sign of sorrow or 
sadness to be seem in their faces. They looked happy in 
reciting their Guru's hymns. 

"If anybody offered to give them his sympathy in their 
misfortune, their reply was brief : 'Sweet is the Will of God. 
To another sympathiser who remarked : 'They are going to 
kill you,' their answer was : 'We arc not afraid of death. 
You may kill us, if you like. Were we afraid of dying, how 
could we have fought you so often ? It was starvation that 
had knocked us under. Otherwise, you know the mettle we 
are made of and what we are up to.' "• 

When the procession reached the fort, the Emperor 
ordered Banda Singh and some of his Sardars, like Baj 
Singh, Fateli Singh and others, to be kept as prisoners in 
the fort under supervision of Ibrahim-ud-Din Khan Mir 
Atish. The rest of the Sikhs, six hundred and ninety four 
in number, were sentenced to death and were handed over 
to Sarbrah Khan Kotwalf for execution. 

Mohammad Amin Khan, Qamar-ud-Din Khan and 
Zakaria Khan were presented with the robes of honour and 
other prizes, the next day. Zakaria Khan then deposited all 
the booty that he had captured in Gurdas-Nangal fortress 
in the royal arsenal. It comprised the following articles : 



Swords 1000 

Shields 278 
Bows and their bukcts 173 

Rifles 180 

Daggers 114 

Small Swords 217 

Gold Coins 23 

Rupee Coins 600 



* Horlti : Ibrat Kama, paget 61-61. 
t Jailer. 
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Gold Ornaments A few* 

It was with the help of this very scanty war material 
that the Sikhs had been defying the powerful and extensive 
Mughal empire for eight months. But, had they possessed 
necessary material to fight with the Mughals on eqnal foot- 
ing, no enemy could have forced them to evacuate the 
mansion of Gurdas-Nangal. 

The execution of the Sikhs started on March the 5th 
171fi, under orders of the Emperor and under the charge 
of the Kotwal, Sarbrah Khan. One hundred Sikhs were 
taken to the execution ground in front of the Chabutra 
Jail. The executioner sharpened his sword while his 
victims looked on. There were spectators standing all 
around and in the centre were the captive Sikhs of Guru 
Gobind Singh, the lovers of their faith and of death. 

The executioner read out the royal sentence that 
declared : "He who will accept conversion to Islam, shall 
be absolved of all his crimes and he exalted with royal 
honours. Hut he who declines this favour, shall be be- 
headed." 

There was m ne among those Sikhs who preferred life 
to his faith. Tl^-y chose to die like"' brave men rather 
than live like destardly sneaks. They felt the door of 
salvation beckoning to them through the flash of the 
executioner's sword. They shouted their slogans, deeply 
thrilled by the glory of this finale of their lives. 

The stage was set for the tragic show, at last. The 
executioner stepped forward, holding his naked sword 
firmly. One of the Sikhs walked up, shouted his slogan : 
"To God Almighty belongs the Khalsa : Victory he to 
God,"t ar, d bowed his head to receive the sword-stroke. 
As the sword struck, his head rolled on the ground, cut 
from the body that let out spurts of red blood. The spec- 
tators trcmbk'd with horror and the enormity of the grue- 
some sight. On the other side, the faces of the Sikhs shone 
with the light of courage. They shouted their slogan again 
in ecstasy. 

Another Sikh walked up, next. The sword was plied 



* Kamwar Khan : Taikrah, p. 170 

t Waheguru ji ka Khalsa, Waheguru ji ki Pateh. 
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and a head dropped. After this before a head was chopped, 
a new Sikh was already at the spot. The one request to 
the executioner by each one of them was : "Give me my 
turn first." They called their slayer the giver of salvation 
to them, the death the bride and the martyrdom the eternal 
life. 

A hundred Sikhs had offered their lives that way. And 
there was another century of them waiting for the next day. 

That day there was a raw youth among the Sikhs who 
were to be killed. His hair had just started growing on the 
chin, and he was about to step into manhood. He was one 
of the Sikhs who were captured from the villages while the 
imperial army was on its way from Lahore to Delhi. 

He was the only son of a widowed mother. He was 
arrested at the juncture when he had just returned from his 
father-in-law's village with his freshly married bride. The 
palankeen of the bride was in the big villagc-gato for a 
ceremonial reception, before being tuken to the bride- 
groom's house and after his mother had performed her rites. 
It was exactly then that he was spirited away by the 
Mughal soldiers. 

The ill-fated mother reached Delhi, weeping pitifully 
and beating her chest : the bride accompanied her. Wailing 
she went to Rattan Chand, the Diwan of Sayyad Abdulla, 
the Minister, and appealed to him for help. Through him 
she approached the Minister and the Emperor. 

Farrukh Siyer took pity on her in her extreme misery. 
When she took the myrtle-browned hands of the young 
daughter-in-law out and showed them to her sympathisers, 
there was no one whose heart did not melt in pity for her.* 
She cried bitterly saying that her son was not a Sikh. The 
Emperor was touched by her misery and wrote an order to 
the effect that if the young man confessed that he was not 
a Sikh, he should be let off. He sent an officer who took 
the order and the mother to the execution ground. 

They arrived there at the time when half the number of 
the Sikhs had been beheaded and that particular young man 
was to be called next. The officer passed the royal order 
to the Kotwal, who felt delighted to speak to the young 



* Tarikh Mohammad Shahi, p. 237. 
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man : "How very lucky you are ! You are saved from the 
very door of death. Just another minute and you would 
have been among the dead. Destiny has been kind to you 
and has granted you a further lease of life. The Emperor is 
pleased to set you free. You are allowed to accompany 
your mother." 

The young man was taken by surprise and demanded : 
"Why is the sword that has already granted the gift of 
martyrdom to so many of my comrades, ashamed of deal- 
ing with me ? What is the reason of my release ? No, I 
do want to win martyrdom by the side of my brethren." 

"Your mother says," replied the officer, "that you arc 
not a Sikh. And the sentence of general massacre applies 
to Sikhs alone. You are set free." 

"My mother tells a lie" snapped the boy in sharp tones. 
"I am an orthodox Sikh by my actions and conviction, 
both. Do hurry up with giving me martyrdom. My 
comrades have already left mo far behind them."* 

His widowed mother pitcously cried and appealed to 
him to avail of the pardon and showed to him the myrtle- 
coloured hands of his bride, but to no avail. Ho stuck 
to his guns and resolutely declined the offer and declared 
that he was not a non-Sikh. The fact was that the Sikh 
creed had entered his blood and bones. Soon a sword-stroke 
severed his head from his shoulders and he attained the 
sacred inaityrJom and joined tho assembly of his 
cotntnradvs l>eyond his life. f 

All those Sikhs were, thus, killed, within a week. J 
Net a single man among them had felt hurt or indignant 
or had asked for safety by disowning Sikhism. The heads, 
the legs ami the arms of these martyrs were hung up at 
many places in the markets and on the trees on road 



* Kha.fl Khun : Munlkhlb-ul-Lubab, vol. II, p. 780. 

t Dr. Gondii Singh. Page S28. Khali Khun, page 700. Billot 
Vol. VII, page 408. Baibcrul-MawaJ, <*ge 128. Wilson: 
Early Annuls, XI.III. Munawwar-ul-Kalom. Irvine. \»go 
SIS. 

X Baba Kahn Singh Dhnlla, tho ton of the Daba Binod Singh, 
had alone survived this hell. The Sikh residents of Delhi had 
heavily liribt-tl the Kotwal and Mohammad Amin Khan and gut 
him free. He had returned to the l*anjab from there. 
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sides.* 

To return to Banda Singh. He and his notable Sardars 
bad been imprisoned in the fort, where they were kept 
for three months. They were subjected to a variety of 
severities! and asked to give the Government clues of the 
treasures that they were supposed to have come by during 
the plunder of Sirhind and other places. 

Preparation was made to put an end to their lives, 
after all means had been tried in vain to make them divulge 
their secret. The Delhi Sikhs offered very high bribes to 
Mohammad Amin Khan in order to help save the life of 
Banda Singh, But nothing at all pre vailed. J 

The sun of June the 19th, 1716, was just up when 
Banda Singh and his twenty-six Sardars were taken out 
of the fort. Banda Singh was dressed in royal robes, that 
duy.ft He rode an elephant in front of the cavalcade. 
Ajai Singh, his four years old son, sat in his lap. They 
were followed by the rest of the Sikh Sardars : Baj Singh, 
Ram Singh, Bhai Fateh Singh, Aali Singh, Gulab Singh 
Bakhshiftt &r> d others, walking fettered and manacled. 
This procession proceeded along the bazars of Delhi to the 
Masauleum of Khuwaja Qutab-ud-Din Bakhtiar Kaki, 
where the Qutab Minar stands now. 

Banda Singh was taken off the back of the elephant 
and made to sit on the ground. Sarbrah Khan, the Kotwal, 
read out to all the prisoners, the same order, that declared 
that pardon was to be granted to those who would adopt 
Islam as their creed. It was clear that the temptation, 
that had been spurned by so many Sikhs formerly, was not 
going to evoke a different response now. All the Sikh 
Sardars were, at Inst, assassinated one after the other, 
after they had been subjected to severe cruelties. Their 
heads were hung on the spears, that were next made to 



•Hurls! : Ibrat Nama, p. 63; Kamwnr Klian, p. 170. 
t'fho representatives of the companies, John Surman and 
Edwuiil Slu|'honti<m in their lctlur, dated 10 March, 1710, p. 1C4. 
i Karam Singh : Banda Bahadur, p. 187. 
ft Latli : p. 280. 

ttt He was the same Gulab Singh who was captured from 
Lohgrah fort, disguised as Banda Singh, and had been imprisoned 
in Delhi, under orders of the Emperor. 
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stand around Banda Singh. Yet, he squatted there in 
peace, surrounded by crowds, several thousands strong, 
who stood around him. 

Ajai Singh, the elder son of Banda Singh, was a child 
of about four years. He was very beautiful. May be that 
was the reason that Death had been enchanted to see and 
carry away his captivating person in his early childhood. 

The same order was read out to Banda Singh. When 
he refused to adopt Islam, the child Ajai Singh was laid on 
his thighs, and Banda Singh was given a dngger and told to 
kill his own child. Of course, it was impossible for a father 
to commit such a hellish deed; Banda Singh gave a firm no 
to this demand. The heartless executioner, then, himself 
used his sword to cut into pieces the delicate body of the 
innocent child lying in the lap of his father. The child's 
flesh, cut into small pieces, was hurled at the face of his 
father. The liver of the child was, too, cut into small 
pieces that were thrust into his father's mouth.* But it 
was a remarkable feat of that Saint Soldier that he sat 
undisturbed like a statue of stone. He did not utter a 
word of sorrow in spite of the unspeakable cruelties heaped 
upon him. 

Then they turned to Banda Singh. The executioner 
first cut out his right eye with the point of his sharp 
dagger. Then he removed the left eye in the same way. 
He chopped his left foot. Still Banda Singh sat unmoved. 
Then the cruel man chopped off both his hands. Yet his 
face had not lost its former light. Pieces of his muscles 
were notched from his body with the red -hot, sharp point of 
his dagger. Still he was, as before, determined to put up 
with all the enormity. It was obvious now that the 
executioner did not have any more daring to play the devil 
and to keep the butchery going longer : the end came when 



• Hariri : lbrat Nama, p. 69. Kamwar. p. 180. Khafi Khan, 
pages 700-60. Tabasirat-ul-Naxrin, p. 187. Karara Singh ; 
Banda Singh Bahadur, p. 188, Canda Singh : Banda Singh, p. 
MS. 
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the haggled body was cut into thousands of bits.* This 
powerful warrior had resigned himself to the Will of God as 
the final consummation. He was tried by God and destiny 
and succeeded in his right for maintaining the highest Sikh 
ideals; and he had not been found wanting in any respect. 



*♦ Dr. Oanda Singh : Banda Singh, p. 234. Harisl : Ibrat 
Kama, p. 62. Kamwar : Tazkarah, p. 180. Khafi Khan, pages 
966-60. Tabassrat-ul-Nasrin, p. 187. Farrukh Siyer Nama 
and Munawwar-ul-Kalam and rcftcncc by Irvine, pages 818-10. 
Thornton : History of the Panjab, pages 180-81. Elphinstone: 
History of India, p. 870. DanUhwar : Miita-hut-twarikh, p. 
808. Siyer-ul-toutakbarln, p. 408. Raymond, p. 01. Briggs, 
pages 79-80. Sura) Parkash (Mat dyo banda pal mahun), p. 
8386. Mc Gregor, p. 110. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Bands Singh : an Estimate. 



Banda Singh had a middling height. He was neither 
lean nor heavy in build. Habituated to exercise, he was 
given to an active healthy life. He had fine features, 
wheaten skin, large eyes that were longish, bright and 
darkish red. His face had the look of a serene, political 
and warrior-like ruler. Anybody who looked at him, was 
well impressed by his personality. He was smarter than 
his bodily build seemed to suggest. 

He was a remarkable horsemen who could remain for 
several days together in the saddle. The arrow and the 
sword wete among the weapons that he dearly loved. 
Besides commanding his army in the battle-field, he was a 
dare-devilish fighter. 

His life had witnessed three big changes. He was 
brought up in a common-place family and was by nature a 
fearless hunter. This talent that was his gift since his birth, 
was naturally blended and adjusted with the rest of his 
parts. 

One day he suddenly met with the incident of the 
doe and her young ones.* That changed his life, so that he 
became a complete bairagi or ascetic. He now felt meat* 

k 

* He had shot a doe while hunting outside his village, which 
dropped two young cubs when its lower body was torn open and 
died immediately. 
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eating as nauseating and, consequently, turned a Vaish- 
navite by creed. It produced such a deep impression on 
his mind that even when he became a Sikh, he advised 
people not to take meat. 

He did not do it so much from the religious point of 
view, as from the obssession of his mind produced by the 
sight of the death of the tiny young ones and the doe, which 
he was never able to abrade from his mind. He had killed 
hundreds of persons, during numerous battles that he 
fought ai d trampled upon many a dead body in passing, 
and yet he never had shown any qualms. The reason for 
it was that the people he killed, were tyrants or their 
partners. But he considered the doe and its progeny 
innocent and to kill them was sinful. That was the reason 
of his hatred for mcat-cating and for his advice or his 
orders to the Sikhs against meat-eating. He had, all the 
same, never resented or disapproved of meat-eating by other 
Sikhs. The Sikhs had killed all sorts of animals, during the 
sieges of Lohgarh and Gurdas-Nangal and eaten their flesh 
when Banda Singh was among them all the while. 

This was the reason for the formation of two parties in 
their kitchens : meat-eaters and vegetarians. They were 
called Tatt (puritions) Khalsa and Bandai Khalsa later. 

Banda Singh had spent a large part of his life in the com- 
pany of Yogi and Bairagi saints, practising austerities and 
concentrating on the Divine Name. That was the reason 
why he and his decendants were called Baba or holy elders. 
His Sikhs and successors follow that tradition even to- 
day. 

He was specially fortunate in that he had contacted 
Holy Guru Gobind Singh, received baptism from his hands 
and had adopted Sikhism. This was the most significant 
revolution in the life of Banda Singh. He returned to the 
Panjab, carrying in his breast the fires of a fervour to 
achieve big victories for his people. 

India was in a most pitiable state of helplessness at the 
time. Her rulers were great tyrants and her masses funda- 
mentally down-trodden and miserable. With the weaken- 
ing of the control and administration of the Delhi kings, the 
local rulers became increasingly tyrannical and corrupt. The 
Mughal rulers became haughty.but their power declined from 
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day to day. They took far better care of their own luxurious 
living and enjoyment than of the welfare of their subjects. 
Almost every one of the officers and feudal sardars kept 
hundreds of wives and more of slave keeps. No pretty 
daughter or daughter-in-law of a common family had her 
honour safe from the depredations of these degraded rulers 
and gentry. The children of the nation helplessly cried for 
food and starved and no one cared. The district officer 
snatched away all the earnings of the helpless villagers and 
himself lived in luxury in his palace. What was left 
over, was monopolised by the local chaudhries, every one 
of whom was an independent king in his area. He would 
pay money to please his higher ruler and was free to rob 
all the people placed in his charge, over the whole year 
around. He was subject to no effective law or control by 
the king The word of the local ruler was the law that 
alone operated/ in fact. 

It was in such strait circumstances that Banda Singh 
had started working for his mission. Very few Sikhs had 
joined him then. He frankly elaborated his detailed 
programme for discusion with these intimate comrades. 
Both sides had discussed their plans without any mental 
reservations. 

They had to win over the sympathies of the individu- 
als and the masses of their people for the fulfilment of their 
aim. He could build these two resources for his use with 
the help of the oppressed masses of people alone, who 
suffered from the rising tyranny of the upper people from 
day to day. 

The result was that he selected his soldiers from among 
the common people and the suffering families. He knew 
it, beyond a doubt, that when he had to fight the imperial 
rulers, their touts and sycophants must range themselves 
on the side of the oppressors of the commons. He, 
accordingly, trusted or contacted not the powerful sections 
of people. And when he rose to power, that was with the 
aid of the services and the sacrifices of the small persons; 
and what he possibly could attain, was done for the 
welfare of the poor and the oppressed classes. As he 
established the Sikh rule in a part of the Panjab, his first 
care was to abolish the system of land-lordism from the 
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territory under him and to make every cultivator own the 
lard under his plough. This step turned some of the 
erstwhile landlords into his enemies. On the contrary, tt 
had won over to him thousands of the poor families. He 
worked for taking the surplus wealth away from the rich 
people and for giving it to the poor workers. 

He was a superb fighter and a victor of the battle- 
fields. Wlien face to face with an enemy and in the 
fighting fettle, his trained and fore-seeing talent would 
know piecisely what to do with the situation in hand. If 
he was convinced that there was no chance to win the 
field whatever, he would not hesitate to flee the place 
without exchanging blows. He preferred not to fight 
ratlier than to fight and lose an action. Rut, in case he 
was hopeful of a victory, he would quickly rush at the 
enemy and confound and defeat him without wasting any 
time in hesitating and vacillating. That is, he always fought 
to win. 

At times when he found the enemy too strong for him, 
he would run away without fighting, in a way that the 
enemy could neither overwhelm him in a rush nor was he 
to drop his pursuit of him in despair and to turn back. 
When the chosen troops of the enemy were detached from 
his main body, the Sikhs would, all of a sudden, turn 
back and deal heavy blows to him. This method always 
brought victory to the Sikhs. The battle of Behrampur 
was a case in point. 

Several writters have called that action the defeat of 
Banda Singh. It was not that this running back was, in 
fact, a defeat of the Sikhs : it was, on the contrary, a 
tactic that the Sikhs had used till the end of the era of 
their misals. 

If Banda Singh was caught in a siege, he would give, 
the besiegers hell by making frequent night sallies against 
them. 

It was this darevievilry on his part that made the 
enemy call him a miracle-worker. This misconception had 
helped him a lot; for, this fear of his super-natural powers 
deterred the enemy from attacking him boldly and con- 
fidently. The imperial generals were so much convinced 
of the truth of such reports that, even after he had been 
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captured at Gurdas-Nangal, tliey were afraid of dealing 
with him lightly or boldly. This was the most dominant 
reason that he had compelled a mighty imperialism to live 
in jitters for so long. 

Some Muslim writers have tried to represent Banda 
Singh as a tyrant. But actually he was neither a tyrant 
nor a supporter of tyranny, though there is no doubt 
that he, all his life, punished the tyrants. Whenever he 
attacked a village or a town, his urgent orders to hisVnen 
were : not to harm a woman; to respect and protect her 
honour; not to strike an innocent child and to spare poor, 
helpless and unarmed persons. 

If the people of a town submitted to the demands of 
the Sikhs without fighting, no harm was done to them. 
The instance of Maler Kotla can well be mentioned as a 
good proof of this assertion. If a town had to be fought 
for, the question of tyranny or justice did not arise in that 
case; for, it was not possible to know the innocent from 
the guilty in a strange place. Tiie oppressed residents of 
such a town and the plunderers of the area around it, 
turned up to take their revenge against their local enemies 
and to pillage the possessions of the prosperous families. 
Such crimes might not be foisted on Banda Singh. 

Sirhind was a case by itself. It was natural for every 
Sikh to resent deeply what had happened there. The 
bloody town that put up with the atrocity of the innocent, 
small children (of the Tenth Guru) being bricked up and 
strangled to death in a blind wall, was subjected to certain 
excesses at a time of explosive indignation, which need not 
he named tyranny. Had there been another man in place 
of Banda Singh, he would have done no less. 

Moreover, it was a time when such happenings were 
the order of the day. If Banda Singh had not been as 
severe as he was, it would have been impossible for him 
to succeed in his m^sion. Any way, how could he have 
otherwise subdued his enemies ? 

There is, next, the question of religion and sin. If it 
was no crime to kill the innocent Sikhs of Unarsa, it could 
not, accordingly, be a sin to put to death some of the 
treacherous tyrants of Sadhaura. If the opposite party 
held in high merit the murder of the disarmed and 
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chained Sikhs as was done in the case .of Gurdas-Nangal 
prisoners of war, it could not be called a sin, by the same 
measure, to kill some of their men in a battle or in an 
occupied town. Briefly, Banda Singh could not, again, be 
called a tyrant, for the reason that he acted as God Shiva 
or Pluto for the oppressors of mainkind, but as the shield 
to protect the poor people. 

Banda Singh might be called the founder of the Sikh 
rule. He conquered the commissionership of Sirhind and 
set up a Sikh government there, with Lohgarh as its 
capital. Banda Singh was the king then and those who 
had fought against great odds by his side, were his generals 
and commanders. The numbers of the Sikhs grew rapidly 
in those days. Persons who had never heard the name of 
the Gurus before, became orthodox Sikhs. Many Hindus 
and some Muslims, like Dindar Singh and Mir Nasir Singh, 
chose to be baptised to Sikhism. 

The Sikhs had gained the dignity of a ruling nation 
at the time. An ordinary citizen was inspired to possess 
all the merits and good qualities of a Sikh, as soon as he 
was baptised. If a poor worker of a village adopted Sikhism 
and returned as an official to his own village under order 
of Banda Singh, the local, respectable citizens would 
attend upon him as his servants. At last this tendency 
among the Sikhs raised them to the royal throne in the 
personality of Maharaja Kanjeet Singh, by virtue of the 
numberless severities which they had suffered from. They 
had been broken up. on the death-wheels and been made 
the targets of the ruling tyrants. This had been their real 
baptism. 

Moreover, Banda Singh was a perfect Sikh in terms of 
the Sikh code of life. He had been properly baptised, said 
his prayers regularly and was orthodox in the observance 
of the Sikh forms. He had full faith in the Sikh Gurus. 
He called Guru Gobind Singh by the name of the Super 
Man or the True Lord. He said his prayer* before taking 
in hand any particular task. Whatever power or 
prestige he came to possess, he ascribed it to the kind 
favour of the holy Guru Gobind Singh. 



•Art tat. 
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A proof of this aspect of his mental make up is met 
with in the wording that he devised for his state seal. "The 
kettle (means of feeding,) the sword (power to protect the 
weak,) victory and unhesitating patronage, all have been 
obtained from Nanak-Gnru-Gobind Singh." He placed the 
precious Sikhism, preached by his Gurus, far higher than 
the royalties and prophets of this mundane world. If 
any different motives are assigned to the personality and 
the actions of Banda Singh, such a view and inference 
must be traced not to the nature of Banda Singh Bahadur, 
but to the whims of those writers. 

It may be repeated that his Sikhism was flawless and 
he lived the^ife of a true Sikh who never betrayed its holy 
triditions and his devotional fervour for the Sikh tenets. 
He never had a quarrel with the Sikh throughout his life. 
Nor had he acted against Sikh rites during his life time. 
To mary according to Sikh rites is permissible for any 
Sikh. 

His new war slogan, "Fateh Darshan" or victory 
visit, that he had once originated, was quickly suppressed 
on the advice of some of his Sikh colleagues. If to-lay 
the Banadi Sikhs use the slogan, "Fateh Sacchey Sahib 
Ki" that is, "Victory be to the True Lord," it cannot be 
alleged that Banda Singh Bahadur had meant to start a 
new creed or community. Most of the Sikhs use "Sat 
Sri Akaal" or "the holy and eternal God is True," in place 
of "Wahiguru Ji Ki Fateh," this, too, is another war 
slogan. No one may dare conclude, in the face of these 
facts, that Banda Singh was not a perfect Sikh. He was 
a true Sikh, beyond a doubt. 

Banda Singh had the courage that was as invincible 
and substantial as a mountain. The soldiers of Succlia 
Nand and the hordes of the professional robbers and 
plunderers at Sirhind had deserted the Sikhs at a critical 
moment, leaving a small number of the Sikhs to fight a 
far larger, trained and heavily armed enemies. But Banda 
Singh helti his ground undaunted and with a Himalayan 
high determination. He called on his Guru and concentrated 
his mind on him with full faith in him, confidently shot one 
of the five arrows once granted to him by the Guru, and 
attacked the enemy with an iron will and, thus, the Sikh 
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victory was ensured. 

Emperor Bahadur Shah won possession of the fort of 
Lohgaih. The Sikhs lost all the territories that they had 
conquered. Banda Singli alone escaped from there, disguised 
in the loose, orange robes of a Hindu, roaming saint. 

He never lost the courage of his conviction even then. 
He wrote letters to the Sikhs within a few days after that, 
telling them to unite and be prepared for fighting their 
holy battles against the enemy. 

Banda Singh had already won the battle of 
Behirampur, while the Emperor was still advancing in 
pursuit of him. This was another proof of his dauntless 
daring. 

The hard-ships and calamities of the last days of the 
siege of Gurdas -Nangal were beyond human endurance : 
eight month old siege, complete absence of rations and the 
hardiest of warriors dying of dreadfully long starvation. It 
was the fortitude of the Sikhs of the Gurus alone that 
enabled them to fight in sucli an extreme adversity. It is 
at a time of such adverse conditions when one's sterling 
manhood is tested. 

The Sikhs had stood this trial too well. Daler-i-Jang 
resorted to deceitful oaths and hollow promises to realise 
his end, at last. The defenders, then, opened the gates in 
good faith. 

Banda Singh's martyrdom was the last test of his 
matchless heroism. The way in which he passed his last 
minutes was miraculous and it has been the lot of only 
Sikhs to perform such miracles. He was bound in iron 
chains and was surrounded with the severed heads of his 
brave brother-in-faith, hung on tops of poles. His child of 
four years, a tender, lovable life, was mangled by human 
butchers and killed before him, its liver taken out, and its 
pieces thrust into Banda Singh's mouth. Every part of his 
limbs was cut off while he was still living, and he himself 
bore patiently all this hell hurled upon him 1 Was he a 
human being or a god of the old myths I We may wonder I 

The fact is that the state of a Sikh is higher than that 
of any other being, human or divine, and Banda Singh was 
a true speciman of Sikhism. 



PART SECOND 



A Long Struggle 
and 

The Rise of the Power. 



CHAPTER I 

Essentials or Sikhism 



The temper imparted to the steeled hearts of the Sikhs 
never lost its quality inspite of the thousands of teveises 
which they suffered. This nation was transformed from the 
Sikhs or disciples to Singhs or lions, for their determination 
to do or die. When the Tenth Guru had created the Khalsa 
nation on the day of Baisakhi, he had made a speech on the 
occasion that has always been ringing in the ears of the 
Sikhs. The Guru had spoken in all his glory, from the holy 
seat of the Kesgarh, at Anandpur, saying : 

"My hrave Khalsa, you personate me and my image 
shall always exist in you. We have now become 'Wahiguru 
Ji Ka Khalsa.'* We may rest assuied that 'Victory shall 
he of God,' heyond a doubt. t I was specially sent here by 
the Eternal God to create the Akali Panth.J 

"My Khalsa, I make you, from this clay on, the children 
of our l'.tctnal ( renter, made in the Image of Wahiguru and 
independent of births and deaths and of being subject to the 
cycle of eight and a half million 1 1 lives ami the kings of all 
the world for ever. You are born of the sharp blades of the 
double-edged dagger or khanda. War weapons are your play 



* The pure Sikhs belong to Cod Almighty, 
t Wiiliinuni ji ki Fateh. 
J The DeatUles Nation 

tt Chaurasi lakh joon: it is believnd in Hindu mythology that 
theru ur« eighty tour lakhs kinds of lives through which a buul 
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things. Fighting is your life-work. And to bring the 
kingdom of Heaven on earth is your right.* 

"All men are equal. Caste and creed are illusions. The 
difference between the high and the low is a heresy. This 
world is a rumpus of eight lakh and a half births. The 
Khalsa is the highest nation. All of you are brothers. And 
gur-mata is the eternal law for you to follow. You are the 
saint-soldiers specially chosen by the Almighty ln.,.1, and 
you are the rulers of your country for all time to come.j I 
have humiliated the vain and powerful men and I shall 
grant the kingship to the poor and the humble. The 
country belongs to you and you arc its rulers." 

Thus it was that to realise these ideals became the 
chief aim of the Sikhs. They rose with a passionate zeal in 
their hearts and sp:irklin^ swords in their hands. And with 
their war song on their lips: 

"The Khalsa shall rule the world 
And no one may dare disobey them. "J 
They held the battle-field. They had to overcome 
thousands of hardships, miseriers, storms, trying rainy 
days and deluges. Hut they have continued to advance 
resolutely and steadity. And starting from the scratch 
then, have conquered the thrones and become the rulers of 
this land. 



• Rattan Singh llhangoo : Prachecrl Paritli Parlcash, 2nd 
Edition, payo 20: "Tin: Sikh nation is hoin to fie,ht uml to use its 
weapons of war is its life-work. 'J he Sikhs have been baptised 
with th<> symbol of the khanda, and they have received the 
birth baptisonal of the khanda, too. The perfect Guru made the 
Sikh nation for the express purpose of fighting its battles. Who 
has ever possessed a throne without winning a victory 1 The Guru 
himself had been fighting his battles since his birth." 

t Rattan Singh Bhangoo, page 27. Narang, P. 169. 

J Raj Karcga Khalsa, aki rahe na kal. 



CHAPTER II 

Butchery after Banda Singh 



The martyrdom of Baba Banda Singh Bahadur was 
great blow to the Sikh nation. No other nation, but the 
Sikhs, could have survived such a mortal set-back. The 
Sikh power had been eliminated from the Panjab. There 
was no place there where they could seek shelter any more. 

Emperor Farrukh Siyer was not satisfied even after he 
had crushed Banda Singh and his seven hundred and forty 
comrades. He issued an edict to his officers, saying : "Any 
Sikh you can lay hands upon, must be killed without a 
question. But he who will adopt Islam as his religion, 
should be spared. All the Hindus should shave their heads 
and beards. He who disobeys this order, should be taken 
for a Sikh and killed. A person rendering any sort of help 
to the Sikhs, should also be killed. But any one who helps 
arrest a Sikh, or gives a clue to one or who kills one and 
brings his head to the Government, should be rewarded for 
this service."*' 



"Sketch of the Sikhs by Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm, Lomlon, 
1812. page 85. A Journey from Bengal to ICnglund by George 
Forsler, Vol. I, 1812. pages 31213. History of the Origin anil 
Progress of the Sikhs, by Major James Browne, Vol. II, 1788, p igo 
13. A History of the Sikhs by Joseph Davey Cunuingham, 1918, 
page 89. Mc Gregor, Vol. I, page 113. Narang, page 201. Studies in 
Later Mughal History of the Panjab by Hari Ram Gupta, 1944, 
page GO. Sikhon ka LHhan aur Pattan, by Nand Kumar Dev 
Sharma (Hindi) 1997 13., page 76. 
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This news flew quickly on the wings of the wind. 
Thousands of Sikhs were put to the sword. Every head 
with a long hair brought a reward for its carrier. The 
Sikhs who found timely shelter in the forests and the hills, 
alone survived this whole-sale massacre. The robbers, who 
first kept long hair, now had themselves shaved and found 
safety in mixing with the Hindus. The Mughal army men 
and the village chaudhris went scurrying about every-where 
as hunters. 

Soon no Sikh was to be found in the Panjab. The 
Hindus had their heads and chins shaved and were safe from 
any danger. But the Sikhs were facing hell. Those of 
them who could, slipped to find safety in the hills of the 
Himalayas, the jungles of the Malwa and the sand-dunes of 
Rajasthan. They bided their time there and lived on the 
leaves of trees and the flesh of the wild creatures. Their 
women and children whom they had left behind, were at 
the mercy of the utterly tyrannical rulers. The armies of 
Abdus Samad Khan were roaming amuck all over the 
territory. And yet all this brutality, resorted to against 
the Sikhs, had made them more daring and dauntless. 

This barbarity went on unchecked for a year and a 
half. But then there arose other complications which 
claimed the attention of the Lahore Governor. Isa Khan 
Manjh in the Doaba and Hussain Khan Kheshgi in Qasoor 
defied his authority. These two Commanders had rebelled 
against Abdus Samad Khan at the instigation of the Delhi 
Darbar. The Governor, therefore, diverted his attention 
from the suppression of the Sikhs to this new danger. 

On the other hand, deep conspiracies were being 
hatched to bring about a change in the Government in 
Delhi. The Panjab set-up was naturally affected by the 
new developments. Sayyad brothers, Abdulla Khan and 
Hussain AH, had helped Farrukh Siyer ascend the throne 
of Delhi. They naturally wanted the Emperor to play a 
second fiddle to them. But Farrukh Siyer was after 
terminating the hold of the Sayyad Brothers on him. 
Consequently the Delhi Darbar was divided into two 
factions, which wrangled between themselves from 1717 to 
1719. 

The Sayyads succeeded in their machinations at last 
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They dethroned Farrukh Sieyer, blinded him and had him, 
later, murdered in 1719. 

The Sayyads were at the height of their power at this 
time. They enthroned the prince of their choice, Rafi-ud- 
Darjat, at Delhi. But the Sayyads soon discovered that he, 
too, was not after their mind. They, therefore, poisoned him 
to death in three months. They picked up his elder brother, 
Rafi-ud-Daula, next and set him up as the Emperor in 
Delhi. He played a complete puppet to them. In spite of 
that, luck did not favour him on the throne; he too, was 
despatched to the next world, like his brother, in three 
months' time.* 

The next choice of the Sayyads was Mohammad Shah. 
He met with this luck to become the Emperor after an 
imprisonment of seven years. The Sayyads met their end 
within a year since. Mohammad Shah dismissed Sayyad 
Abdulla as his Minister and replaced him by Mohammad 
Amin Khan, with the title of Itmad-ud-Daula, towards 
the end of the year 1720. But he died on January the 
16th, 1721. Nizam-ul-Mulk succeeded him as the Minister 
in Delhi. 

This confusion in the capital gave a brief spell of 
relief to the Sikhs. They returned from their exile in the 
hills and the jungles back to the plains of the Panjab. The 
attendance of the faithful in their gurdwaras brisked up 
with their re-appearance in their homeland. 

A vegetarian is, by nature, less of a combatant than 
a meat-eater. Baba Banda Singh had urged the Sikhs not 
to take meat. Those who dropped ineat-eating and became 
vegetarians, were called Bandais by the other Sikhs. 
These Bandais gave up their f ighting habit and took to 
the peaceful work of serving the congregations in the Sikh 
temples. The solitary sikh fighters who returned home, 
took to their private callings. It was a common sight to 
see the Sikhs in the Majha and the Riarki in 1720. 

The Sikhs openly assembled in Amritsar on the fest- 
ival day of the Baisakhi of the year, 1721. They made 
a decent gathering for those circumstances. But a quarrel 



♦ Harcharan Dass : Chahar Gulzar Shujaee, 1784, p. 384. The 
Sayyads had poisoned both the brothers. 
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arose between the Bandais and tlic Tatt Khalsas on the 
question of the use that was to be made of the offerings that 
the faithful presented at the temple. Bhai Mani Singh tried 
to settle the dispute by lots.in the presence of the Holy Book 
which favoured the Tatt Khalsa. The Bandai leader, Amar 
Singh, resident of Khem Karan, rejected the definitive 
settlement. The matter ended in a fight with swords 
between the two parties. 

This was the first time that the Sikhs bad fought the 
Sikhs. The Bandai section practically disintegrated as a 
result of this mutual destruction. Some of the Bandais were 
killed; others melted away from the scene and still others 
became true disciples and merged themselves with the Talt 
Khalsa. This reunity added to the strength of the Khalsa. 
Blmi Mani Singh was appointed the priest of the Amritsar 
Sikh temple. 

The houses of a great many Sikh families had been 
destroyed during the massacres of the years 17 KM 7. Some 
of the Sikhs had taken their families with them when 
they had escaped to the hills and to Bikaner; but 
the families of most of the others who had been 
left at home, had been killed during their forced 
absence. These men could not abviously lead a quiet life 
when they were now in the Panjab again. Moreover, a 
brief span of political freedom, of which they had a fleeting 
dream during the leadership of Banda Singh, was not 
to be ignored by them. They eagerly wanted to win that 
liberty again at any cost. 

They roamed over the territory in parties of one 
hundred or so. Now and then they would plunder some 
people for their own living. Quite a few persons who had 
been instrumental in getting the families of the local Sikhs 
arrested and their houses demolished during the absence 
of the latter, were punished by these parties with a 
vengeance. 

Abdus Samad Khan once again started persecuting the 
Sikh with a view to suppressing these disturbances. He 
ordered that the Sikhs were to be charged double the 
amount of taxes paid by others to the Government. It was 
generally proclaimed that those who had suffered at the 
hands of the Sikhs, were to lodge their reports with the 
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local authorities. And these reports were to decide the 
transfer of the Sikh property to the aggrieved parties.* 
Some of the Sikhs who had been arrested under suspicion 
only, were hanged without trial. Accordingly, their minds 
and lives were again ruffled by these proceedings. 



* Gyuni Cyan Singh : Shatnsher Kliolsa (Urdu.) 1028, p. 66. 



CHAVTKR III 



Tara Singh Martyred 



There was a change of the Ministership at Delhi in 1727. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk resigned and Qamar-ud-Din Khan, ltmad- 
-ud-Daula II, replaced him. lie was the son of Mohammad 
Ainin Khan, Itmad-ud-Daula I. Abdus Samad Khan, at 
thut time, was more concerned with the happenings in 
Delhi than with the administration of the Panjab. Thus, 
the Sikhs had a little free time. More Sikhs returned from 
ltikuuer in 1725. Their hands moved everywhere in the 
Punjab and dealt severely with their enemies. They took 
revenge on those 'who had reported against them, and 
robbed these marauders of the properties that the latter 
had wrongfully possessed, restoring them to their old and 
t ight fid owners.* 

These disorders ruined the country. Everywhere 
people were harassed by thieves and robbers. The police, 
understandably, avoided the militant Sikhs, but artfully 
let loose its oppression on the working classes of Sikhs and 
Hindus. This rather went to the advantage of the Sikhs. 
Persons who were even slightly suspected liy the police, 
deserted their homes and joined the roaming Sikh parties. 
This swelled the numbers of the fighting Sikhs. 

Qumar-ud-Din Khan, the Minister in Delhi, transferred 
Abdus Samad Khan, Daler-i-Jang, Saif-ud-Daula, Seven 
Thousauder (the last title having been bestowed on him 



» Shamsher Khalsa (Urdu,) p. 37. 
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for his services in arresting Banda Singh Bahadur,) from 
Lahore to Multan, on the excuse of the lawlessness in the 
Punjab. His place as the Governor of Lahore, was given 
to his son, Zakuria Khan, Khan Kahvidur, Saif-ud-Daula 
the Second, Kight Thousandor, lie was a brother-in-law of 
the minister Qainar-ud-Din Khan. 

Tliis change was made in 1726. Zakaria Khan is known 
as the Khan Bahadur in Sikh history. He selected Lakhpat 
Rai as his Diwan and Mmnan Khan as his Lieutant 
Governor.* A loving army was placed in his charge in 
order to suppress the Sikh rising. 

This new set-up brought a new hope to the government 
Chaudhris. They started threatening the Sikhs. lint 
these threats had an effect on the Sikhs just opposite to 
what was intended. As the government tried to suppicr.s 
them more harshly, they became bolder and more dauntless. 
The Sikhs pounced upon the imperial forces like tigers, 
whenever a clash was imminet, and then disappeared into 
the jungles. Such incidents were common in the country. 
The martyrdom of Tara Singh was one such event. 

The Sikh peasants in the village, Naushahra, in 
Atnritsar District, made their living by cultivating their 
lands. The local Chaudhri, Sahib Hai by name, was in the 
habit of letting loose his horses graze in their fields. The 
Sikh owners of the fields repeatedly requested him not to 
destroy their crops. Hut he refused to oblige them, and 
peevishly remarked : "I warn you that I am soon going to 
use the long hair on your heads to make ropes to tie my 
horses with. They must go loose till then." 

The Sikhs were cut to the quick at these biting words. 
They invited Sardars Amar Singh and Baghel Singh 
Dliillon, of (lie village Bhussa, and helped them capture 
the horses of the Chaudhri. These men of Bhussa took the 
horses to Sardar Lakhmir Singh of village Ghariala, district 
Amiitsai. lb; sold them to Sardar Aala Singh, an ancestor 
of the present prince of Patiala, in the Malwa region, and 
made an offering of the money to Iihai Tara Singh for 
the purpose of supplying food to the pilgrims, who visited 
the Sikh temple in the village. 



1 Sliumslicr Klialsa (Urdu,) p. 38. 
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A jatt of Buttar sub-caste,* Bhai Tara Singh was a 
resident of the village, Waan, in the distiict of Amritsar. 
Ho was a. staunch Sikh and ho was honoured as a saint in 
the Sikh community. He wore a sword, worked for his 
living and always ran a free kitchen for the hungry, 
accordding to the Gum's instructions. A few Sikhs always 
came to him and stayed there. Those who evaded the 
police vigilance, also came to stay with him. lie had fought 
in the Sikh battles by the side of Banda Singh, too. 

Sahib Kai had traced the thieves of his horses, lie 
took his men with him and went to arrest Rachel Singh and 
A mar Singh. They ran to find shelter at the hermitage 
of Bhai Tara Singh. Sahib Kai followed them there. He 
threatened Bhai Tara Singh, too, as was his habit. When 
the chaudhii told him to hand over his thieves to him, the 
Bhai replied : "He who sets his cattle loose to ruin the 
ciops of others is the thief, not he who earns his living 
with the sweat of his brow." The chaudhii felt outraged 
at these words and he angrily retorted, "If you do not 
hand over my thieves to me straightway, I shall resort to 
shoe-beating." 

"lie who talks of shoe beating the saints, shall be 
thrown out of here by means of shoe-beating" was the 
reply of the Bhai. 

One of the Sikh present there.took the hint and staited 
shoe-beating the chaudhii. who, bewailing the incident, 
went a way and complained to Jafar Beg, the Commander 
of Pat ti. 

The Commander took with him a force of two bundled 
foot soUicrs ami a hundred horscmenf and went to punish 
Tata Singh. They reached the village of Waan two hours 
before .sun-rise. Sdidar Baghel Singh heaul the hoot falls 
of horses from a distance, when he had just gone nut to 
ease himself at that early hour. He at once understood 
that the government army was at hand. Instead of tinn- 
ing back, he challenged them Sahib Kai knew him by 
voice and told the Commander that it was Baghel Singh, 



* Uliangoo, p. 173 

t Cyan Singh : P.iiith I'arkash, p 485. Bhangoo yives the 
(igui i-s of ciglily foot-soldiers aiul t liirty.fi vc horse lrn.ii. |>. 170. 
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tl 10 thief of his horses. Tlic Commander ordered an attack. 
Baghel Singh plied his spear and died lighting like a true 
wanior. 

There were twenty-two Sikhs present in the hermitage 
at the time. I.akhmir Singh of Ghariala, Aali Singh, 
Guibakhsh Singh of Bharaua, Bhim Singh, Badal Singh of 
Kattokey, Mcgh Singh of Madder, llata Singh of Chnngh, 
Bulaka Singh of Sangna, Jodli Singlt of Narowal, Mehar 
Singh of Tung, Wasawa Singh, Kocr Singh, Samund Singh 
and Jhab Singh Multani, Sura Singh of Kiialra, Bhaugar 
Singh and Rasal Singh Peshaurias, Ainar Singh of Bhussn 
and others. The sound of firing drew them out into the 
field. The government force lost about ten lives and had 
some others wounded in the very first clash and retreated 
hastily. A brother and a nephew of the Commander were 
among the dead. 

Jafar Beg halted at the village, Kambo-ki Mari, after 
he ran back from Waan. He took the corpses of the dead 
with him and hurried with them direct to Lahore and 
bitterly complained to Zakaria Khan. 

The Governor ordered Momin Khan to attack Waan 
with a strong force. A ^/.i/i who was sitting ncai by .suggest- 
ed, "Catch them living. We shall butcher them here." A 
soldier of Moiuin Khan rcmaiked, "Let the holy Qazi 
come away with us."* This silenced the Qazi who was too 
afraid to add another word. 

Mouiin Khan left Lahore, taking with him two thousand 
and two hundred horse-men, five elephants, four atuall 
gnus and foity huge pistols, in order to arrest Tara Singh. f 

The Lahore Sikhs sent a messenger to Tara Singh to 
convey this news, requesting him, at the same time, to leave 
his hermitage and go to some other unknown place. ft 

Hhai Tara Sin^h conveyed this message to all the Sikhs 
present theie, adding at the same time, that he had no mind 
to leave his sanctuary. But the others could go with 
pleasure when' they liked; and, as for himself, he would 
die a martyr's death while fighting. 



• Hhangno, y>. 170. 
t Ibid. p. 171). 
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Not a single Sikh among those who were then present 
at the place.agreed to get away from there. On the contrary 
about thirty more Sikhs who had heard this news, turned 
up from their places to join them. Joga Singh, Sunder 
Singh, Gajja Singh, Niranjan Singh Chahil, Kehar Singh 
of Hchar, Sher Singh, Suba Singh, Saran Singh and others 
formed this group of new comers. They strengthened their 
defences and waited for the imperial army to attack 
them. 

The force of Momin Khan arrived before sun-rise. The 
sikhs rained arrows and bullets at them when they reached 
within their range. There was fierce shooting from both 
sides. As soon as the ammitiiiton of the Sikhs ran short, 
they drew their lances and swords and rushed out of the 
hermitage at the enemy. 

Taqi Beg Turani saw Tara Singh and urged his 
elephant towards him. Tara Singh, too, saw in Taqi Beg his 
equal in the battle and prodded his horse in his direction. 
Taqi Beg shot an arrow that pierced the plume of the 
turban of Tara Singh, who coutiously retaliated by driving 
his lance hard. Taqi Beg was well protected with coats 
of iron plates and wire-netting. Tara Singh chose Taqi's 
mouth for his lance thrust. Taqi was mortally wounded 
and turned backward. Momin Khan saw his mouth bleed- 
ing and jokingly enquired : "Are you chewing your betel 
leaves ?" Taqi Beg replied in the same strain : "Yes; 
Tara Singh is distributing tempered betels. You also step 
forward and receive your share." 

Taqi died of this wound a little later. Murid Khan 
the nephew of Momin Khan, next advanced to the attack 
Bhim Singh killed the driver of Murid Khan's elephant 
with his spear and caught hold of the ear of the beast ant 
made it sit down. Lakhmir Singh was near-by and ht 
chopped with his sword the head of Murid Khan by jumping 
on to the back of the beast. 

Daya Ram and Mansa Ram Purbias. two officers of 
the imperial army, then advanced to attack the Sikhs. 
Amar Singh killed both of them. The fighting was nearing 
an end now. Bliai Tara Singh had several wounds and 
died after killing several of the enemies. The Government 
force lost nearly three hundred men in dead and some 
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more in wounded.* Twenty-two siklis were martyred, in 
addition to Bhai Tara Singh. f Moman Klian returned to 
Lahore, playing his bands in celebration of his victory. 
This action was fought in February, 172(5. 
Tara Singh was a worshipful personality among the 
Siklis. The news of his martyrdom, deeply moved the 
feelings of the .,ikhs and thousands of them assembled in 
Amritsar to consider the situation in a gurmataf and take 
a decision on it. It was unanimously resolved to intensify 
the task of plunder and disturbances. Particular attention 
was to be given to looting the government treasures. The 
Sikhs formed themselves into differnt patties and they 
roamed in all the four directions of the territory. Tlx: 
Governor ,too, had ordered the patrolling parties of the army 
to be on duty in the rural areas. 

The Sikhs were informed of a treasure that was being 
carried from Multan to Delhi. They attacked the treasure- 
carriers, near the village of Khudian, in Lahore DiMrict. 
Some of the government soldiers guarding the treasure, 
were killed and others took to their heels for safety. 
The Sikhs bagged rupees four lakhs of the Government 
money. A part of it was sent to Amritsar and given to 
Bhai Mani Singh for use in the free kitchen there and the 
rest was distributed among the party members. 

The siklis of village Chawinda looted another treasure 
that was being taken to Lahore. Still another treasure 
that 'vas being carried to Lahore from Qasoor, was also 
plundered by Darbara Singh, Patch Singh, Kharak Singh, 
and others near Kahna. A royal horse-trader, Murtza Khan 
was robbed near Jandiala by the sikhs of his horses that 
be was taking to Delhi. 

Nawao Jafar Khan, Ten-thousander, the brother-in- 
law of Shall Mohammad, was on his way to Delhi along 
with his family. When they were at the river crossing of 
Goindwal, Bagh Singh and Budha Singh robbed them of 
their belongings. The Sikhs had robbed another merchant, 
too, near Hargobindpur. It was later known that the 
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meiehant was one Partap C.hand, a Hindu of Sialkot. All 
liis property was, therefore, returned to him.* There were 
many robberies committed by them in the year 1720. Khan 
Bahadur Zakaria Khan increased the number of his 
patrolling parties and issued stricter instructions about 
dealing with the Sikh menace. This resulted in several 
dashes with the Sikhs at many places. 

One day the marriage of a son of Rahadur Singh, a 
Sikli leader of village Chawinda, was being celebrated. 
When the men folk of the village had gone to the bride's 
village, a government patrolling party attacked the village 
in their absence. There were women alone at home at 
the time. They fought the state patrol party so couragcouly 
as to compel it to seek safety in a (light. This happened 
during the summer of 172(5. 

A party ot a score of Sikhs was coming from 
the. direction of the hills on another day. They halted at 
the village Ghanyan of the Randhawas. Chandhri Kama 
Kandhawa marched his soldiers to attack them. Twenty 
Sikhs were killed in this clash, though they themselves 
killed several more of their enemies. Rama was rewarded 
by the Governor for having sent their head* to Lahore. 



• Panth Parkish, p. r>00. , 



CHAPTER IV 



Disorders Continue 

Governor Zakaria Khan circulated a proclamation all 
over the province, declaring : "He who will give a clue to 
the presence of a Sikh, shall be rewarded with a sum of ten 
rupees; he who shall help one being arrested, shall receive 
twenty-five rupees; he who will capture one and hand him 
over to the government, shall be paid fifty rupees; and he 
who brings the head of a Sikh, shall be paid one hunched 
rupees as his reward.* He who renders a still bigger help 
to the government, shall be granted a largess in addition." 

The result was that the cliaudhris and parties of the 
village commons, too, joined hands with the army in 
search of the Sikhs. There was now a madding race on 
to capture the Sikhs The armies were pursuing the Sikhs 
and the Sikhs were alluring them onward: this storm had 
devastated the province. The armies were equally guilty 
with the Sikhs in plundering the con -try-side and spreading 
terror. The commons were compelled by the armies to 
perform chores of labour for them and the crops of the 
farmers were plundered by the Sikhs. Their goats, sheep 
and any other cattle that the army people could lay their 
hands on, were killed by them for food. The people were, 
thus, down-and-out, completely impoverished and unable to 
pay the government revenue even. 

The Governor of Lahore had not paid Delhi the 

• Sliarnsher Klmlsa (Urdu) p. 41. Cunningham, P 80. 
Mc Cr«'K<>r. p. 1 III. MaU-nlin, y>. 85. 
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revenue for the previous three years. The Emperor sent 
Haibat Khan and Salabat Khan; with a Rohela force, two- 
thousand strong, in order to realise the over-due revenue 
from Lahore. They went into camp at Lahore and told 
Governor Zakaria Khan to pay a few crores of rupees to the 
Emperor in addition to paying them five thousand rupees 
daily towards their maintenance. 

The treasury of Zakaria Khan was, of course, empty. 
He summoned to Lahore the chaudhris of his territory. 
Those people, who had the Sikhs captured for high rewards, 
were now compelled to do something more than part with 
these gains. The Governor had insulted and oppressed his 
chaudhris to extract money out ot them, He had to bribe 

the Rohela Sardars to the tune of ten thousand rupees. 

Another amount of about twenty lakhs of rupees was sent 

to Delhi, laden in sixty carts. 

This amount had not been counted in the presence of 

the Rohela Sardars. They were roundly told that the 

entire balance of payment was being transferred to Delhi 

thereby, which sum actually came to several crores of 

rupees. 

Znkaria Khan then had on alter thought : 

"How am I to cover up this fraud ?" A subterfuge 
suggested itself to him. Saidar Shabcg Singh of Jambar 
was settled in Lahore for the fine being. His business was 
to have the state-owned villages on contract for fixed 
amounts. Zakaria Khan called him and told him to send a 
message to the Sikhs that the treasure that had left for 
Delhi, was to be plundered and that his army had been told 
hot to resist them.* 

As the Rohelas neared the bank of the Bcas, they were 
suddenly attacked by a Sikh force, eight-thousand strong. 
The Lahore army deserted the Rohelas as soon as the Sikhs 
appeared there. Though the Rohelas tried to make a stand, 
yet they were soon overpowered. The Sikhs carried the 
treasure and melted into the nearby jungles and the 
Rohelas returned to Lahore lamenting their losses. It 
happened in 1730. 

Zakaria Khan wrote to the Emperor that he had 
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despatched to Delhi the full amount of his arrears, some 
crores of rupees, which the Sikhs had plundered. He further 
asked for an ami)' from Delhi to help him crush the Sikhs. 
The indignant Emperor despatched an army, twenty- 
thousand strong, in the command of Najib Khan, Safdar 
Khan, Zafar Khan and others. Before this army was in 
the Paujab, the Sikhs had left for the hills, and a part of 
them for ttikancr. The imperial army came heavily down 
on the Hindus and the Sikh workers in giving went to 
their iie and succeeded oidy in ruining further the already 
plundered Panjab. 

The imperial army returned to Delhi in 1731 and the 
Sikhs were back in the Panjab soon atler. They plundered 
their enemies with greater abandon this lime. They 
punished the tell-tale chaudhris severely. They baptized 
the Hindus, who had previously been forcibly converted to 
Islam, as Sikhs. The number ol the.ie new converts to 
Sikhism was quite large. 

The Sikhs had ipset the entire life of the territory in 
taking revenge upon their wrong-doers. Zakaria Khan 
again tried his hardest to suppress the Sikhs, lint, in spite 
of his best efforts, success did not favour him. 

The numbers and the courage of the Sikhs had risen 
high. Their daring unaided them to plunder even the 
bazars of Lahore at times.* 

Khan JJuhadur Zakaria Khan failed to suppress the 
Sikhs by force. He now resorted to a new policy, lie 
wrote a detailed letter to the Emperor, saying: "Repression 
has failed to suppress the disquiet created by the Sikh.-.. 
We should now win them through the way of peace and 
policy. If they are offered a Jagir, thcY would stop 
plundering the land. There is no other way for this part of 
the count i y to prosper." 

Kmperor Mohammad Shah was a weak-minded man. 
His early imprisonment for seven jcars had debarred him 
from receiving high education. He was addicted to opium- 
eating and passed his time inside his palaces, It was a 
fact that he was not fit to urle.j 

* NaraiiK. png« 20-1. Shainslinr Khnltin (Urdu) pnutH3. 
t Jail" Null) Sarkui: Fall ot the Mughal Umpire Vol. I, 1033, 
^ges 0-7. 
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He read the letter of Zakaria Khan and consulted his 
courtiers about the Sikhs. The ruler and his advisers 
happened to be very much of a piece: all of them finally 
agreed to call in the farce-players to act the Sikhs. The 
performers chose a very apt plot, which well impressed the 
Emperor in favour of the Sikhs. He permitted the Khan 
Bahadur to make a jagir in cash to the Sikhs. 

Most of the Sikhs had assembled in Amritsar to 
celebrate their Baisakhi festival of 1733. Darbara Singh, 
Kapur Singh, Hari Singh Hazuri, Deep Singh Shaheed, 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Karam Singh, Budha Singh 
Sukarchakia, Gai ja Singh and a few others were among the 
well-known Sikh leaders of the day. Sardar Shabeg Singh 
of Jambar, sent by the Khan Bahadur, reached Amritsar to 
meet the Sikhs assemblage. He offered Ave thousands 
rupees as a donation from the Governor (or the Dug* to the 
Sikhs and prayed : "The Government of I.ahon: desires to 
come to terms with the Puuth. f ain authorised to state 
that the Panth receives an annual jagir of one lakh of 
rupees and the title of Nawab Sahibf. I request you to 
accept these awards." 

Sardar Darbara Singh was presiding over the assembly. 
He asked for the views of the audience. Most people 
favoured a rejection of the offer. 

Sardar Shabeg Singh spoke again : "Statesmanship 
demands that the Panth should accept the proposal. What 
has come home to us as a gift, prudence demands that it 
be accepted. The Panth has not asked for peace : on the 
other hand, it is the Pan jab Government that has asked for 
it. You have not begged anything of it : it has made its 
offering to the Panth rather out of fear of you. This offer 
makes for the honour of the Panth and means no disrespect 
to it. I suggest accepting all that is offered now." 

This proposal was unanimously adopted and the jagir 
was accepted. But no one agreed to receive the robes of 
the honour in ' token of the NawabshipJ title. Whoever 
was proposed to accept it, invariably declined it. Kapur 

* Deg means an offering of sweet pudding. 
fSliamsher Klialsa (Urdu) p. 45. Narang, p. 205. 
{ It is the rank of a prince of a state or a governor. 
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Singh of Faizullapuria was standing and fanning the 
assembly, at the moment. He was unanimously proposed 
for it by the assembly. He was, at last, pressed to 
accept tho title aud e/crybody called him Nawab Kapur 
Singh fiom that day on. 



CHAPTER V 



Comparative Calm 



The Sikhs settled down in peace in Amritsar, witli tlie 
largess in their pocket. All dined at tlic common kitchen. 
The common fund, computing the offerings, provided 
the needy with clothes, arms and other ie<|iiiiments. There 
were throe sources that made up this common fund : 
largess, offerings and the earnings of the individual sikhs. 
The responsibilities of the organisation were shaied among 
the Sardars : Sardar Bhai Mani Singh was the priest of the 
temple of Amritsar. The finance was with Diwan 
Darbara Singh. Nawab Kapur Singh was the flag captian, 
Curbakhsh Singh, the artillery commander, Ilari Singh, the 
food controller and Jassa Singh Ahluwaliu the provender 
manager of the hordes. 

Hari Singh Hazo«.ria, Deep Singh Shahced, Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia.Karam Singh Khatri.Buddha Singh Sukarchakia, 
Bhooma Singh, Garja Singh and sonic others were the 
advisers to the Diwan and the Nawab. 

This organised set-up worked well for a year. The 
Sildis caused no lawlessness in the country. Diwan 
Darbara Singh, the Finance Member, died the next year, 
in Jully, 1734. Nawab Kapur Singh took his place as the 
leader of the Nation. Sardar Darbara Singh had admittedly 
been the chief of the entire Sikh community till then. 

The numbers of the Sikhs had considerably risen, 
which created grave difficulties in their organisational 
sphere. The leading Sikhs reviewed the situation and 
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created two Sections of the Tanth : the Buddha Dal (Old 
Corps) and the Tarna Dal (Young Corps.) 

The Tanui Dal was further organised into five 
divisions.* 

The first was the Sliaheed (martyrs) Division. Its 
general was Baha Deep Singh Sliaheed, assisted by repul.d 
Sardars, Natha Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh. 

The Amritsarian Division was the second one. Sardars 
Karam Singh and Dharm Singh Khatri were the generals of 
the Amritsarias. 

Baba Kahn Singh Bhalla was the general of the third 
division. lie was assisted by the well-known Sardars, 
Miri Singh Bhalla, Jlari Singh Dhillon and liagh Singh 
Kalal of Hallowal. 

The Dallewal Division was the fourth one, with its 
general, Sardar Dasaundha Singh, a Gill Jatt of Kot of 
Buddha village. 

The Kanghretta Sikhs formed the fifth division. It 
was officered by prominent Sardars, liir Singh, Jeon Singh, 
Madan Singh and Amar Singh. 

The general of each one of these divisions was given 
a flag and a drum and was ordered to select his own 
separate camping place in Amritsar. The entire body of 
the Sikhs was then told individually to choose to join the 
general who suited them. The five divisions encamped in 
five separate places, like Ram Sar, Santokh Sar, Babek 
Sar, and two others. 

The Buddha Dal alone remainded at the original Akaal 
camp. Nawab Kapur Singh was its general, with Sardars 
Jassa Singh and Thraj Singh as his notable lieutenants. 

The amount of the largess was not enough for the 
needs of the growing mini hers of the Sikhs in AmriUar. 
Accordingly, all the divions of the Tarna Dal marched 
south to Ilansi and Hissar territory, leaving the Buddha 
Dal alone behind at Amritsar. The Governor of Lahore 
saw that the Sikhs had their forces scattered. He, there- 
fore, withdrew their largessf and told Nawab Kapur 
Singh and his Corps to enlist themselves in the imperial 
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army, which the Sikhs refused to do. 

The Buddha Dal, was now faced with a finacial 
stringency, The offerings at the Sikh temple were, by no 
means, sufficient to meet their requirements. Nor hnd the 
Army Sikhs agreed to live on the temple offerings of the 
faithful. 

When the Sikhs found themselves financially hard up, 
they were compelled to have recourse to their old methods. 
The government had prompted the chaudhris in the 
villages to harass the Sikhs. The Sikhs, too, left Amritsar 
and roved the rural areas about that time. They started 
extracting their means .of living from the village chaudhris 
and numbcrdars.* They did not disturb a village that 
gave them the ration for a meal. But those who resisted 
this modest demand, were forcibly made to feed the Sikh 
bands. The entire Majha was overwhelmed by this 
terrorism. 

The Governor of Lahore set an army, ten-thousand 
strong, to patrol the Majhn in parties, under Piwan Lakh- 
put K'ai and Mukhlis 1> 1 1 ;i 1 1 , his own nephew, in order to 
chastise the Sikhs and throw them out of the Majlia. These 
parties moved from one village to another, looting the 
families of the working Sikhs and the Hindus. Any one 
protesting even mildly against this tyranny, was invariably 
killed on the pretext of his being a Sikh. The Sikhs were, 
thus, compelled to shift to the Muhva. 

The corps of Nawab Kapur Singh reached Barnala, 
which was then the capital of the founder of the Patiala 
State, Sardar Aala Singh. Sardar Aala Singh hosted all of 
them, had the ceremonial reading of the holy Granthf 
performed, offered a dinner to the whole of the assemblage 
of the Sikhs there and made an offering of clothes for 
wear and bed to each Sikh. Nawab Kapur Singh 
performed the Sikh Baptism ceremony for Aala Singh and 
the members of his family.J From that day Sardar Aala 
Singh enjoyed pre-eminent respect among the Sikhs. 

The Buddha Dal of the Sikhs left Aala Singh's place 



* Revenue Collectors of the villages, 
f The eocr ed script uro of the Sikhs. 
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and approached the territory of Malcr Kotla. They received 
offerings from the faithful and plundered those* who 
opposed them. Next, they raised their heads in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sirhind. Mulcting the Muslim chaudhris and 
the land lords in that area, they crossed the River Satlej 
and entered the Jullundher Doaba. Their raids for plunder 
to meet their necessity continued there. The terror of the 
Sikhs for the people was so real that no one durcd resist 
their demands. They plundered (he area, jx>pulatcd by 
the Manjh Muslim Rajputs, with particular care. 1 

Both the Buddha Dal and the Tama Dal of the Sikhs 
united again there. The Panth resolved to Celebrate the 
Diwali festival at Amritsar. Accordingly, they crossed the 
River B6as at Goendwal on the first Sa radii, that is; 
about the middle of September and celebrated their fair 
at Bowli Sahib in Goendwal. 

The Sikhs had collected considerable funds while in 
the Mahva and the Doaba. They, therefore, donated funds 
to the Gnrdwaias liberally. They moved to Khadoor Sahib 
from there and held another fair there, four days later. 
Then they went to Sri Taran Taran. The Tarna Dal 
stayed there, but the Buddha Dal encamped in the reserved 
jungle of Basarki. 



CHAPTE VI 



Repression Renewed 

As the news of these movements was received by the 
Governor at Lahore, the Khan Bahadur deputed an army of 
seven thousand men, in the Command of Lakhpat Rai, 
Haihat Khan, Salabat Khan, Qutab-ud-Din and other geno- 
r.ds to subdue the Sikhs. They surprised the peaceful, un- 
suspecting Sikhs at Basarki and attacked them ferociously. 
A bloody action was fought there. Though fewer in numbers, 
the Sikhs fought desperately. Qutab-ud-Din, the son-in-law 
ol Samund Khan, and Salabat Khan were killed fighting. 
The death of these two imperial generals was a damper 
for their army. But Samund Khan himself turned up at the 
head of a fresh army, just then. Thus, the Sikhs wisely 
fought a retreating battle and succeeded in slipping towards 
Khcm Karan. That was about the middle of November, 
1736* 

The imperial force kept in pursuit of the Sikhs. The 
Tarna Dal of the Sikhs joined with the Buddha Dal near 
Kliem Karan. These two corps moved together to the 
area of Chuhnian. The imperial army was coming in pursuit 
of them. They met, at last, near llujra Shahmuqeem and 
the two armies were locked in a deadly battle. The Sikhs 
had taken the defeat of Basarki bitterly to heart. 
Consequently, they now fought with such determination 
and daring as to inflict a crushing defeat on the enemies, 
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and killed their generals, like Jamal Khan, Tatar Khan and 
Duni Chand, a nephew of Lakhpat Rai, besides thousands of 
their soldiers. The imperialists hurried back to Lahore. 

This was an undisputed victory for the Sikh arms. The 
enemy had left behind him ammunition and stores worth 
thousands of rupees, which the Sikhs took over. 

The Sikhs turned back towards Amritsar again. While 
they were on the march, they took care to punish persons, 
who had harmed the Sikhs to seek favour with the government. 
Meanwhile, Samund Khan advanced against them from 
Lahore at the head of fresh forces. The Sikhs avoided a new 
clash with them and withdrew into the Riarki area, where 
they plundered Kalanaur, Gurdaspur and Pathankot. They 
crossed the River Ravi next and pillaged the territory of 
Pasrur, Sialkot and Wazirabad. 

Khan Bahadur Zakaria Khan felt bitterly slurred and 
discredited by these events. He consulted the mullas and the 
qazis about the puzzling position that he found himself in. 
"Thousands of these Sikhs are killed daily. In spite of that, 
they grow in numbers. Tell me the reason of it ?" he asked 
them. 

"Their Guru," they replied, "had poured life-giving nectar 
into the tank in Amritsar. A bath in it and the sipping of its 
water renders them immortal. If we stop their entry into 
Amritsar, they will automatically die out." 

This explanation impressed the Khan Bahadur, who 
ordered Qazi Abdul Rahiman and Muhammad Bakhsh to go 
and take possession of Amritsar with the help of an army of 
two thousand men. They occupied Amritsar on reaching there 
and placed a strong guard around the sacred Sikh tank so as 
not to permit any Sikh to have a bath in or a sip of its water. 

The place was under a close and strict watch that permitted 
no Sikh to enter there with the exception of Bhai Mani Singh 
and a few of the his companions who were saints and fakirs. 
The Qazi one day declared, when standing in the open and 
among a few by standers, that only the Sikh who dared have 
a dip in the sacred tank and escaped unscatched, was a true 
Sikh in his eyes. All others were just fake Singhs (tigers,) he 
had added. 

This remark took wings and ^reached the Khasla forces. 
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Sardar Sukha Singh, a carpenter of the village Kamboki Marl 
and Sardar Thraj Singh, a nephew of Bhai Mani Singh, pre- 
pared themselves, along with a band of fifty other Sikhs, to 
repair to Amritsar and have a bath in the holy tank. The 
two leaders left the rest of the party outside the Gillwali 
Gate in Amritsar, and themselves reached the tank in dis- 
guise. It was before dawn and the Lahore army men were 
yet asleep in their tents. Loth the Sikhs bathed in the tank 
and rode their horses, shouting their slogans, and joined 
their party. 

Their slogans had roused and confounded the enemy 
guards, who ran belter shelter, in all directions, shouting: 
"The Sikhs are here. The Sikhs have come." 

Qazi Abdual Kehiman was no less upset. Yet, he tried 
to put a brave face on it and attempted to encourage others 
shouting: "It is no more than a few Sikhs. Be brave and 
capture them." 

Had the Sikhs tried to slip away quietly, they could 
have easily done that. But they decided not to slink away 
like that, since they had gone there then, and they resolved 
to do something worthy of their brave, Sikh tradition. 

They shouted their slogans again from where they stood 
outside the Gillwali Gate. The Qazi and his son heard 
them and advanced towards them along with their men. 
They had hardly stirred out of their camp, when the Sikhs 
swooped upon them like lions. It was a well contested 
action for a short while. The imperial force had about one 
hundred of them wounded or dead. Qazi Abdul Rehiman 
and his son were among the killed.* The Sikhs slipped 
away into the jungle before it was day light. 

When the Khan Bahadur heard this news, he increased 
the strength of patrolling armies. He further ordered his 
officers to be very strict in doing their duty. The Sikhs 
sensed how the wind blew and went to the Malwa and 
pillaged the area .up to Hansi and Hissar. The patrolling 
armies of Lahore thoroughly plundered the relatives of 
the Sikhs, during the absence of the latter. It was the year 
1737. 

The Governor deputed Diwan Lakhpat Rai to Amritsar 



* Panth Parkash, page 579. 
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to mend matters there. He had a large part of the holy 
Sikh tank filled with earth and appointed Qazi Abdul 
Razzaq as its Controller. 

Bhai Mani Singh stuck to Amritsar in spite all these 
convulsive happenings. He dressed as a Nirmala* saint. 
In fact, the cult of the nirmala saints and the system of 
the standard exposition of the Sikh scripture, the holy 
Granth, had been started by Bhai Mani Singh. All the 
clothes he put on, were spotlessly white. His white turban 
wound plainly round his head, misled the Muslims a lot, 
since it was quite a contrast with the sharp-pointed, blue 
turbanf of the army Sikhs. 

Mani Singh always had a score of Hindu and Sikh 
saints and Muslim fakirs with him. It was his constant 
duty to explain the meanings of the text of the Sikh Granth 
to the faithful. Everybody had free food available at all 
hours at the Community kitchen. ft These were the reasons 
that led the government officers to leave Bhai Mani Singh 
in peace, and to take him for a saintly personality, 
belonging to all the religious creeds of the country. 

The well-known Sikh historian, the author of the Panth 
Tavkash and the Tawarikh Guru Khalsa.Gyani Cyan Singh, 
was a great-grand-son of Mani Singh. The Gyani has given 
tlio life story of Bhai Mani Singh in detail. 

One day Guru Teg Bahadur was staying at the village 
of Akoce, when a Sikh, Bhai Kallah, of Village Kailowal.J 
near Sunam, came to pay his respects to the Guru, along 
u itli his two sons, Mania and Nighahia. When the Tenth 
Guru came to Anandpur from Patna, Bhai Kallah left his 
son, Mania, in Anandpur as his play-mate. The boy was 
about seven years old then, that is, a couple of years older 
than the Tenth Guru. When the Guru organised the Sikh 
Panth later, the name Mania was changed to Mani Singh as 
a result of his baptism. 



• A holy Sikh saint who dresses in neat white clothes and 
lends ;i life of peace. 

t Mc Crcgor, p. 19. Malcolm, p. 180. 
t tG urn ka langer. 

J This village was reduded to ruins at the time of tl e invasion 
of T pfli-' by Kodar Shah and its people who survived, shifted to 
l.anngowal. 
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When Guru Gobind Singh vacated Anandpur, Bhai 
Mani Singh was asked to accompany the wives of the Guru 
to Dehli. Bhai Mani Singh had escorted the Guru's wives, 
Mothers Sahib Deywan, and Sundari to Damdama, where 
the Tenth Guru was staying after the battle of Muktsar. 
Bhai Mani Singh had, later, accompanied the Guru to 
Nader in the Deccan. Mani Singh had returned to Delhi, 
accompanying Mother Sahib Deywan, a few days before the 
death of the Guru. 

Mother Sundari had appointed Bhai Mani Singh 
as the priest of the Golden Temple in Amritsar, in 1721, 
and had specially asked him to effect a compromise bet- 
ween the two parties of the Sikhs, the Tatt Khalsa and 
the Bandai Khalsa. He worked as the priest there from 
then till his martyrdom. 

He was the founder of the present system of exposition 
and commentary* of the text of the sacred Granth. 

Once his brother, Nagahia Singh, and the members of 
his family came to see him at Amritsar. His brother's 
seven sons, Agghar Singh, Thraj Singh, Dargaha Singh, 
Rugha Singh, Marhaj Singh, Bakht Singh and Sujan Singh, 
had been baptised Sikhs by Bhai Mani Singh. The first 
three of the nephews stayed with their uncle at Amritsar, 
but the other four returned home with their father. Thraj 
Singh joined the Corps of Nawab Kapur Singh later. But 
Dargaha Singh kept company with Bhai Mani Singh till 
the latter's martyrdom. 



• Katha. 



CHATTER VII 

Bhal Man! Singh 



The visits of the Sikhs to Amritsar were totally at an 
end, on account of the very stringent measures that Dewan 
Laklipat Rai and Qazi Abdul Razzaq had taken to stop 
their entry, Bhai Mani Singh felt most uneasy in mind at 
this prohibition. He was keen on exploring a way and a 
pretext soon to hold a large gathering of the Sikhs in 
Amritsar. 

Fo saw the Controller of Amritsar, Qazi Abdul 
Razzaq, for this purpose. It was settled between them 
that Bhai Mani Singh was to be allowed to hold a Sikh 
fair on the occasion of the Dewali in return for the pay- 
ment of five thousand rupees to the Government as contract 
fee and, further, two thousand rupees by way of a bribe 
to the Qazi.* The fair was to be held for a term of ten 
days. It was settled that no restrictions were to be placed 
on the entry of the Sikhs into Amritsar during those 
days 

The Bhai had expected that large crowds of the Sikhs 
would attend the proposed Diwali fair and that necessary 
money would come in for the occasion through offerings. 
He had hoped that enough funds were to be collected for 
the improvement of the Darbar.f after paying the admini- 
stration its toll of seven thousand rupees. He despatched 
invitation letters to the Sikh congregations and parties 



* Paoth Parkixsh. p. 593. 
t The temple premises. 
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far and near. And in Amritsar itself, the saints and the 
other faithful residents removed the earth from the tank 
and filled it with fresh water by drawing it from the wells 
with the help of draft oxen. All preparations for the 
fair were taken in hand with considerable enthusiasm. 

The government in Lahore had changed its mind by 
now. They thought of playing foul. They exected all 
the Sikh leaders to assemble in Amritsar on the occasion 
of the Diwali and made a plan to arrest all of them from 
the fair at the temple and to despatch them to Delhi as 
prisoners. They sent to Amritsar a military force far in 
excess of what was necessary, on the excuse of making 
suitable arrangements for the fair, fihai Mani Singh smelt 
a rat and judged from the presence of an unnecessarily 
big force and the suspicious movements of its officers, 
what they actually were likely to do. 

The Bhai immediately sent another letter to every 
one of the Sikh groups and to every territory, intimating 
to them the dark design of the rulers and asking the 
faithful not to come to Amritsar. The absence of the Sikh 
pilgrims meant no fair in the temple of Amritsar. Just a 
few udasi and nirmala saints and Muslim sufi fakirs had 
actually turned up for the fair. 

When the days of the fair were over, the rulers asked 
Bhai Mani Singh to pay in the contracted amount of the 
fair. His reply was frank. "You had posted," he told 
thorn, "an unnecessarily large military force, which frigh- 
tened away the pilgrims. There was no income from 
offerings, therefore. How am I to pay you the settled 
amount now ?" At that and unders orders from the 
Lahore Governor, Bhai Mani Singh was arrested by Diwan 
Lakhpat Rai* and bundled off to Lahore. It was the year, 
1738. 

Bhai Mani Singh was taken to the Governor Klian 
Bahadur. The Bhai told the Governor that he was not 
able to pay the contract money and he held the government 
totally responsible for the failure of the fair. The Governor 
sentenced him to death or to conversion to Islam in the 
alternative. The Bhai replied to the Khan Bahadur : "Do 



* niiangoo: Trachecn Panth Parkash.p. 211. 
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you know any Sikh who has ever renounced his religion ? 
You would have been justified to question me like this 
only in that case. A Sikh would prefer to lay down his life 
to disowning Sikhism. This Khalsa is at your service." 

The Governor consulted the Qazi who sat near him. 
His verdict was : "All the joints of his body be dismember- 
ed from one another." The Sikhs in Lahore subscribed the 
money to pay off the value of the contract as soon as they 
had the news of that verdict. When they spoke of it to 
Bhai Mani Singh, he refused to avail of their offer for 
saving his life. 

Accordingly, this tragedy was enacted at the Nakhas 
Crossing. The public executioner was about to chop his 
hand at the wrist, when Bhai Mani Singli cut him, saying, 
"act on the sentence that your master passed against me. 
You have been ordered to sever each joint from others. 
Don't you see that there are three more joints of the fingers 
beyond my wrist ? Hack each one of these joints 
separately." 

It was an unusually gruesome sight. The executioner 
was busy in chopping each one of the joints of the victim's 
body, while the holy saint sat in complete complacence 
and unconcern. This unexampled cruelty stunned and 
shocked every feeling, human heart in Lahore and set 
people whimpering and groaning with its extreme shock. 
The last stroke descended on the neck, throwing the head 
apart from the body. The Sikhs of Lahore collected the 
pieces of the body of the immortal and martyred saint, Bhai 
Mani Singh, and cremated them out ide the eastern gate of 
the Lahore fort where his mausoleum stands today. This 
butchery was enacted early in December, 1738. 

This martyrdom caused the long suppressed flames of 
wrath to burn in the breasts of the Sikhs once again. 
Every Sikh had in his heart bottomless love for, and faith 
in the Bhai. The sentence of the severence of all his 
joints had been executed under the supervision of Qazi 
Abdul Razaq. Moreover he was a companion of Lakhpat 
Rai at the time of the arrest of the Bhai. That was the 
reason that the Sikhs had destroyed the Qazi's ancestral 



• Shamshcr Khalsa (ranjabl.) by Gyani Gyan Singh. 1892, p. 74. 
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village, AHgarh, in District Gujranwala, a little later and 
had renamed it Akalgarh,* and that Sardar Agghar Singh 
had killed the Qazi of the place. 

The qari who was responsible for the sentence on the 
Bhal Sahib, was killed, at his house, in Muzang area of 
Lahore, by Sardar Thraj Singh. 

Samund Khan was in camp near the village called 
Manak. He was the Captain of the patrolling troops. 
Nawab Kapur Singh attacked him one day and captured 
him during the fighting. He was tied in ropes and dragged 
behind horses and, thus killed. f 

This was the year when the Sikhs were being 
massacred everywhere. The Sikh saints who were arrested 
along with Bhai Mani Singh, were killed by being cracked 
on the death-wheels.^ And this was , by no means, the 
limit. The Sikhs were searched for and hunted all over 
the Panjab and captured when living peacefully in their 
homes and taken to Lahore. When they refused to 
accept the condition of conversion to Islam, they were 
subjected to extreme persecutions and then murdered. tt 
These incidents of their forced martyrdom, had ignited the 
fires of unlimited vengeance in the minds of the Sikhs.jtt 

Haqiqat Rai had been martyred in Lahore on the day 
of the spring festival,' the Basant Panchmi, in March, before 



• Tho village bears the name of Akalgarh even now. 
t Panth Parkash, p. 602, 
X Bhnngoo, p. 214. 
tt Bhangoo, p. 214. 

ttt The Governor Khan Bahadur harassed the Sikhs badly, In 
the year 1738. He was a great tyrant. He killed many Sikhs 
on the wheel, by hanging, with guns or with sprars. He killed 
others by breaking their heads with thick sticks and drowned or 
dragged others to death. Many were buried under ground, 
hanged on the trees or killed with bullets. Who can count 
these deaths ? They ran into many thousands. Many were 
made to sit in rows and beheaded with swords. He cut the 
hands or the legs of many. Son e had their eyes pulled out or 
bodies skinned. Whoever kept long hair, was ferreted out 
and butchered whether he was a child or an old person. Bhangoo, 
p. 214. 
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Bhai Mani Singh's assassination*. The martyrdom had 
helped the cause of the Sikh patriots. The minds of the 
dauntless Hindu young men, too, were roused to wreak 
vengeance on the Muslim*. They left their homes, joined 
the roving Sikh parties and had themselves baptised 
Singhs. 



* Haqlqat Ral was the only son of Bhai Bhag MM I Puri and 
Mother Gaurun of SUlkot. He had been married, in his raw 
boyhood, to Durgl, tho daughter of Sardar Kishan Singli of 
Wadala. Kishan Singh, Mall Singh and Dull Singli were brothers 
Haqlqat Rnl's mother, too, thus came of a Sikhs family. 

lie w.\s, therefore, well tempered mentally for feeling in favour 
of tho martyrdoms of the Sikh Gurus. He studied in a mosque. A 
Muslim student uied to il words against a Hindu Goddess and, in 
rotnlintion, Haqiqat Hal used similar words agninst Bibi Fntima. 

He was arrested for this f.uilt and taken to Lahore and was 
tried in the court of the Khan Bahadur. He was sentenced 
to death or Ii-lam. The child who loved his re'igion ir.vited 
martyrdom in pi ice of disowning his creed. He was martyred 
in 173.V 

The Sikhs had succerded in taking f nil revenge for this 
murder, later, Thoy attacked Sialkot and plundered it. They killed 
tho beastly qa*l Zalim Khan the commuting maulvi. Amir Beg, 
the Commander of Sialkot and other chosen Muslims. Kishan 
Sinith and Dall Singh took the heads of the murderers of Haqiqat 
ttai itnd placed thorn at the feet of Mother Gauran. Panth Parkash, 
p (142 Hkangoo, p. 277, 



CHAPTER VIII 

Bote Singh 



It has already been stated how the martyrdom of Bhai 
Mani Singh had given the Sikhs a new life of courage and 
action. They had created an atmosphere of lawlessness and 
plunder all over the Panjab. They killed the chaudhris of 
many places and pillaged several villages. The reciprocal 
killing of the murderers of Bhai Mani Singh, the Qazi and 
the Mufti, had not pacified or satisfied them. They were 
planning to kill the Khan Bahadur, the Governor of 
Lahore. But the hitch in his case was that he would not 
stir out of the fort. 

One day two thousand sikhs, disguised as Muslims 
and holding a green flag in their hands, entered the city 
through the Taxali Gate. The ruse that they were out to 
play, was that, as the Khan Bahadur came to say his 
Friday prayer with the congregation, at the Shahi Mosque, 
they were to do him to death in a sudden sally. But the 
Governor failed to appear jn the congregation outside the 
fort. The Sikhs were, therefore, disappointed at not find- 
ing their chance. But they pillaged parts of the city inside 
the Taxali and the Mochi Gates before leaving. 

This incident put the Khan Bahadur on better guard. 
He was beside himself with wrath at it. He summoned 
the officers of the army patrolling parties and the 
chaudhris of the province. He warned and told them : 
He in whose area a Sikh is seen, shall be punished in the 
way as the Sikhs are dealt with now." 
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The new order compelled the Sikhs to suspect a 
murderer behind every bush. It, thus, became difficult for 
them to live in the province of Lahore. They hurriedly 
moved into the Malwa and some of them went further to 
Jaipur, Jodlipur, Bikaner and other areas of Rajasthan. 

It was at this time that the sons of Sardar Aala Singh 
of Patiala were administered Amrit by Sardar Agghar Singh. 

There was no Sikh to be seen in the Majha that year. 
If there was, however, a solitary Sikh, he would fight like 
a warrior and die like a hero, when he clashed with the 
imperial men. 

The Commissioner of Jullundur, Qutab-ud-Din, 
attacked Kartarpur. The priest of the Gurdwara there, 
Sodhi Wadbhag Singh, escaped to the hills for refuge. 
Qutab-ud-Din burnt down the Gurdwara Thamm Sahib 
and killed a cow in its yard. 

He looted the whole of the village of Kartarpur and 
look into his possession several Hindu women and brought 
them to Jullundur. 

But soon Sardar Bhag Singh punished Qutab-ud-Din 
for this crime. The Sikhs over-powered and captured him 
when he was hunting near the village of Dhilwan, and 
then threw him alive into flames.* The Sikhs attacked 
Jullundur next and looted a large part of it. They set 
free the Hindu ladies from the possession of the Muslims 
and took them safely back to their homes. 

Sardar Bota Singh, a Jatt of Bharana and his 
Comerade, Sardar Garja Singh, a Mazhabi, were in hiding 
for fear ot the government forces. They occasionally had 
their bath in the holy tanks of Amritsar and Taran Taran 
at night. One day they had taken their bath in the tank 
of Taran Taran and were in hiding in the neighbouring 
jungle, when they overheard the talk of some casual 
travellers passing by them. One of the strangers said to 
the others : "Look ! There are two Singhs in hiding there." 
Another man remarked : "Did you ever before hear of 
Singhs being in hiding ? The two here must be jackals." 

The Sikhs were cut to the quick by these words. They 
thought over the casual remark and resolved to die in a 



♦ Panth Parkash, p. 610-11. 
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manner worthy of the true Sikhs. They blocked the 
Lahore road near the Sarai Nur-Din and began charging 
as road toll of one anna per cart and one paisa per donkey 
which passed that point of the road. 

The passengers paid up the toll and the moved on, 
unprotesting. 

When this business had gone on peacefully for two or 
three days, Sardar Bota Singh worte a letter to the Khan 
Bahadur, the Governor of Lahore, saying, "I am Bota Singh 
I wield a thick club in my hands. I stand here and realise, 
the road toll at one anna a cart and one paisa a 
donkey. You are an incompetent ruler, and you will be 
dragged to the court of Lord God, and held answerable 
for your incomptence. Tell Miss Khano, your sister and 
my sister-in-law, that Bota Singh is her brother-in-law."* 

This letter was handed over to some traders who 
were on their way to Lahore and it reached the Governor. 
He was beside himself with rage when he read it. He 
deputed his Commander, Jalal Din, and ordered him to 
take one hundred horse-men and bring Bota Singh to him 
as a captive. 

Jalal Din went there and surrounded Bota Singh and 
his comrade. He found the two Sikhs ready for a fight. Yet 
the Commander chose to shout to them : "Bota Singh, let 
me tell you that resistence is futile. For how long will you 
two make a stand against one hundred ? Do as I advise 
you : throw up your arms and surrender to me. I shall 
recommend you to the Governor of Lahore for a pardon." 

Bota Singh shouted his reply to him like a dauntless 
man that he was : "We came here to die fighting like brave 
soldiers, not to live on like cowards by making an apology* 
If you have a mind to try the daring of the Sikhs, tell four 
of your soldiers to come forward and fight the two of us." 

The Commander carefully selected four of his fierce 
soldiers to attack this pair of Sikhs. Both the parties were 
ready with the use of their swords and shields against each 
other. The paid soldiers of the Governor could not over- 
power the Sikhs who were not afraid of dying. The two 



• Shamsher Klialsa, Punjabi, p. 76. Khano was a sister oi the 
Khan Bahadur. Bhangno. p. 230. 
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Sikhs put to death their four foes in an instant. Five 
others of the enemy followed the first four. They, too, met 
with the same fate. 

The Commander, next, ordered his entire force to the 
attack. The Sikhs kept up their courage. These two 
warriors continued to fight till they breathed their last 
and fell as martyrs. Jala] Din, on his side, had about 
thirty of his soldiers either wounded or killed.* This 
episode soon became a .common sensation all over that 
area. 

The Sikhs had brought about many such exciting 
incidents to assert that the Panth was alive and vigorous 
and to refute the enemy claim of its extinction. The fact 
is that the Sikhs lived only to die like warriors of note. The 
fear of death had never entered their minds. He alone 
would agree to be baptised a Sikh, who was determined to 
die in the service of the Panth. Not only the man who 
accepted Sikh baptism, but also his relatives, were 
convinced that he had accepted Sikhism in order to die 
for the Panth. If a woman asked another woman as to the 
number of her sons.thc latter would reply that she did have 
four, though one of them had been converted to Sikhism.j 
meaning thereby that becoming a Sikh was to offer one's 
life on the altar of the Panth. 



• Panth Parkash, p. 808. 
t Narang, p. 89. 



CHAl'TKK IX 

The Mughal Kings 



For the understanding of Sikh history it is essential 
that we should be somewhat acqaintcd with the history of 
the Mughal kings of Delhi and of the rulers of Kabul. 
Brought up with these two powers on cither side, the Sikh 
nation attained its adolescence. The vicissitudes faced by 
these two powers, have deeply influenced the history of tho 
Sikhs, during the period of ihe gradual decline of Iheso 
governments. The Sikh power slowly rose. It would he more 
correct to say that after a prolonged struggle with these 
neighbours, the Sikh nation overtluew the supremacy of the 
former and attained the zenith of its glory. 

Bahar was the founder of the Mughal rule in India. 
His real name was Zahii-ud-Din. Hut because of his 
valorous deeds, he was popularly known as Babar or a 
Lion. On the father's side he had descended from tho 
house of Timur and on the mother's side ho belonged to the 
dynasty of Changcz Khan. His father, named Umar 
Sheikh Mirza, was the ruler of the pricipality of Farghana 
in Turkistan. I3abar lost his father, when he was only 12 
years old, ai d his close relatives usuipcd his state. For 
ten years he kept moving from phicc to place. Finally, by 
virtue of his unflinching efforts and manly courage, he took 
possession of Kabul, in 1504. 

Babar was then only '22 years old. But brave men 
have always a desire to live in a spacious world and they 
never allow the bour.daiics of their dominion to become 
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stationary. Babar, too, had a similar yearning. He 
longed to be the king of a vast country like India. 
Consequently, at the first battle of Panipat, in 1526, the 
army of 13al>ar, consisting of 12,0011 lioi semen, defeated the 
100,000 strong army of Ibrahim Lodi, the king of Delhi. 
Babar, thus, became the king of Delhi and the founder of 
the Mughal Empire in India. 

Babar died in 1530 and was succeeded on the throne 
by his son, Nasir-ud-Din Humayun. Ten years thereafter, 
in 1540, Slier Shah Suri usurped the kingdom from 
Hnmayun, and drove him into exile. Fifteen years later 
Humayun reconquered India in 1555, and was succeeded by 
his son, Jalal-ud-Din Akbar. 

Though the word, Akbar, itself means great, Akbar 
came to be known as the greatest among thr great rulers of 
India. He ruled for 49 years, and died in 1(505. 

After Akbar, his son, Nuru-ud-din Jahangir, ascended 
the throne and it was under Jahangu's order that Guru 
Arjan Dcv was Mai tyied in Lahore. Jahangir died in K>ii7 
and was succeeded on the throne by his son. Prince 
Khurram, who took the title of Shah Jahan. 

During his rule Guru Hargobind fought four battles 
against the royal forces. Shah Jahan is famous in Indian 
history for his buildings, particulary for the Taj Mahal in 
Agra. 

Shahjahan occupied the throne for 31 years. But, in 
1658,he was imprisoned by his son,Mohy-ud-Pin Aurangzeb, 
who became king witn the title of Alamgir, but not before 
he had put to the sword all his real brothers. Under 
Aurangzeb's order a saint, like Sarmad, and also Guru Tcgh 
Bahadur, were martyred. Aurangzeb extended the bounda- 
ries of his kingdom to the remote parts of the Deccan, 
though he also gave birth to the causes which led to the 
fall of the Mughal empire. 

Aurangzeb died in 1707 and his son, Prince Muazzam, 
waded through the blood of his brothers to the throne, 
under the title of Bahadur Shah the First. He, however, 
died a few years later, in 1712. 

Once again the battle of succession was decided with 
the sword; and with his hands reeking with the blood of his 
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brothers, Jahandar Sliah, the son of Bahadur Shah the 
First came to the throne. But he ruled for 11 months only. 

He was killed by Farrukh Siyer, who received help 
from the Sayyad Brothers, Abdullah and Hussain AH.in this 
matter. Now Farrukh Siyer became the king of Delhi. 

It was during the reign of Farrukh Siyer that Baba 
Banda Singh was martyred. Farrukh Siyer fell out with 
the Sayyad Brothers, and they killed him in 1719, and 
placed Rafi-ud-Darjat on the throne of Delhi. But the 
new king was also murdered after only three months and his 
brother, Rafi ud-Daula, was placed on the throne. After 
another three months Rafi-ud-Daula, too, followed his 
brother to the grave. Both the brothers had been poisoned 
to death by the Sayyad Brothers. 

At last, Prince Roshan Akhtar, commonly known as 
Muhammad Shah Rangila, came to the throne towards the 
end of 1719. He ruled till 1748, The Sayyad Brothers 
were, no doubt, killed during his rehjn. In spite of that, 
power had passed into the hands of the new ministers. After 
the death of Muhammad Shah Rangila, Ahmed Shah, his 
only son, ascended the throne. 

The empire of Delhi had become a play-thing in the 
hands of the successors of Ahmad Shah, after he had been 
dethroned. Gazi-ud-Din, his Minister, blinded and 
imprisoned him in Saleemgarh, on June 5, 1754, where he 
died in 1775. 

The Minister, next, placed Sultan Aziz-ud-Din, the 
son of Jahandar Shah, on the throne. The new limperor 
was fifty-five years old when he came to the throne. He 
adopted the title of the Abul Adal Aziz-ud-Din Mohammad 
Alamtir the Second. He, too, was murdered by Gazi-ud- 
Din on November 30, 1759. 

Delhi had two powerful men in those days : Gazi-ud- 
Din Imad-ul-Mulk, the Minister and Najib-ud-Daula 
Rohela, the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Minister made Muhi-ul-Millat the Emperor, on 
October 9, 1760; the new Emperor assumed the title of 
Shah Jahan the Second. Najib ud-Daula worte a letter to 
invite Ahmad Shah Abdali. On the other side, the 
Minister called in the Maharathas to his aid. Once in 
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Delhi, the Mahrathas were the masters of the situation. 
The Maharatha General, Sada Shiva Rao Bhau, replaced 
Shall Jahan the Second by Mirza Jawan Bakht, and gavw 
him the title of Shah Jahan the Third. 

Shuja-ul-Daula, the Nawab of Awadh, invited Tiincc 
AHGauhar from Patna, about this time, and placed him 
on the throne of Delhi, an i himself became the Minister 
of the latter. AH Gohar chose the title of Shah Alam the 
Second. The third battle of Panipat was fought in his 
time. When Ahmad Shah Abdali was in Delhi, he 
recognised Shah Alam the Second as the Mughal 
Emperor. 

It might be remembered here that Rafi-ul-Daula had 
chosen for himself the title of Shah Alam the First, though 
it was not recognized by any one chc. 

Ghulam Qadir Rohcla took possession of Delhi in 1788 
and blinded Shah Alam the Second, who retained his 
throne after the Rohclas had left Delhi. 

The English took possession of Delhi next, who, too, 
recognised the same Emperor. That was in 1803. Shah 
Alam the Second died in 1806. 

The English, next supported Akhar the Second and 
made him the Emperor of Delhi. He reigned till 1837. He 
was succeeded by Bahadur Shall the Second, the last 
Mughal King of Delhi. He was a good poet of Urdu, 
having Zafar as his poetic name. He was dethroned by the 
English in 1858, after the mutiny and was deported to 
Rangoon, where he died in detention in 1862. 

Besides these Mughal Kings, there were two other 
Mughal princes who had been the Kings of Delhi for a 
spell of only a few days. Prince Niku Siycr was declared 
the King of India in Agra, after the death of Rafi-ud- 
Darjat, with the help of the men of Raja Jai Singh. The 
Sayyad Brothers were then at the height of their power. 
They fought a battle against Niku Siycr, defeated him in 
the field and imprisoned him in Saleemgarh, where he died 
on March 11, 1723. 

Mohammad Shah Rangila ascended the throne, after 
the death Rafi-ul-Daula. The Sayyad Brothers fell out 
with him and they declared Prince Sultan Mohammad 
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Ibrahim as the Emperor. But this issue of the succession 
to the throne was, then, taken to the battle-field for a 
decision. The Sayyad Brothers were killed during the 
fighting and Ibrahim was made a prisoner. He died in the 
prison on January 30, 1746. 



CHAPTER X 



Nadar Shah Became King of Iran 

The invasion of Nadar Shah was instrumental in 
weakening the Mughals and strenthening the Sikhs. Nadar 
was born in Khurasan in a poor family in 1688 A. D. 
Who could at that time predict that this son of a shepherd 
would one day become quite a figure in the history of the 
world ? His childhood was spent in poverty. When he 
grew up, he joined a robber band, becoming soon its 
leader on account of his fearless nature. 

The king of Iran at that time was very weak. 
Consequently, the Afghans occupied by force Khurasan, 
in 1717, and later Iran itself, in 1721. The national pride 
of Nadar was aroused at these happenings. The robber 
chief now turned into a national hero, who came out to 
measure strength with the Afghan foreigners who had 
invaded his country. He captured Khurasan and Qandhar 
from the Afghans. 

This glorious deed brought thousands of patriots 
flocking to his banner. Nadar now set out with 
renewed courage, and compelled the Afghans to vacate 
every inch of the Iranian territory. Then he placed upon 
the throne of Iran King Tehniasap, a scion of the old 
royal family of Iran. In gratitude for this kindness king 
Tehmasap gave half his kingdom to Nadar. 

While Nadar was busy administering his territory, 
the Afghans once again usurped from Tehmasap his 
dominion. Nadar again drove the Afghans out of Iran. 
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He refused the entreaties of the people to assume for 
himself the rulership of the land. On the other hand, he 
placed Abbas, the son of Tehmasap, on the throne of Iran, 
in 1732. Abbas was then only 8 months old. Nadar, 
theretore, became the regent, and the entire control of the 
government passed to him. Four years later Abbas died 
and Nadar became the king of Iran under the title o'i 
Emperor Nadar Shah.* 

The Afghans were beaten back into Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan, then called the province of Kabul, was at 
that time a part of the Mughal kingdom of Delhi, and had 
been so since the time of Akbar. One, Nasir Khan, had 
been the Governor of Kabul since 1720. He was an incom- 
petent person, who passed in hunting the time left over 
to him after saying his prayers. He had, thus, hardly any 
time left for administration, which went awry in a big 
way and the state revenues declined. The central 
government at Delhi had, therefore, to bear part of the 
expenditure of Kabul. 

When Nadar rose to eminence, Mohammad Shah 
Rangila was the king and Qamr-ud-Din Khan the Minister 
at Delhi, and they both seemed to have forgotten that 
Kabul, too, was a province of the kingdom of Delhi. They 
had discontinued all help to Kabul for many years now 
and had paid no attention whatever to its administaration. 
The soldiers of Nasir Khan had not been paid for five 
years, from 1733 to 1738. There was also a decline in the 
rations and the ammunition of the army. 

The Afghans of Kabul had invaded Iran several times. 
To avenge these attacks now, Nadar Shah advanced 
upon Afghanistan in May, 1738. He occupied the city of 
Gazhni without any opposition. Nasir Khan was then in 
Peshawar. Nadar Shah, thus, occupied Kabul also after 
a brief resistance. From Kabul Nadar Shah addressed 



• Gupta Hari Ram : Later Mughal History of the Punjab, p. 
30. Tarkara-i-Mukhlis by Anand Ram Lahori (Laliori was the 
secretary to the Minister of Delhi, Qamruddin Khan,) p. 34. 
Jahankusha-i-Nadari by Mohd Mehdi Ali Khan (Secretary to 
Nadar) Vol. I, p. 222. Biyan-i-Waqui by Khawaja Abdul Hakim 
Kashmiri, p. 21. Irwin, Vol. II, p. 320. 
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friendly missives both to Nasir Khan at Peshawar and to 
the king at Delhi. The replies received from both the 
quarters were discouraging. 

Nasir Khan blocked the Khybcr Pass with an army, 
twenty thousands strong. Nadar was furious at this 
and dashed with his anny in the direction of Peshawar. 
The soldiers of Nasir Khan were hardly expected to put 
up a fight. They turned tail and fled from the field and 
Nadar occupied Peshawar on 20th November, 1738. 

A victorious general feels rarely contented; nor do the 
frontiers of countries pose any barriers for him. Having 
occupied Peshawar, Nadar Shah bounced across the river 
Attock on December 12th, 1738. There was nobody to bar 
his advance up to Lahore; nor did Zakaria Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, consider it prudent to challenge him as soon as 
he had entered the tei ritot ly of the province of the Panjab. 
He was all the time writing to Delhi, urging the despatch 
of imperial forces to stop Nadar Shah. But at the time, 
a Rnngila king occupied the throne of Delhi. A merry- 
maker hardly has anything to do with the wars and the 
skirmishes. Ultimately the Khan Bahadur alone came to 
fight Nadar on the banks of the Ravi. But he was defeated 
in the very first clash of the armies on January 11th, 1739. 
He accepted the suzerainty of Nadar, and was retained 
by him as the Governor of Lahore. The Khan Bahadur 
made to Nadar an offering of twenty lakhs* of rupees. 

Nadar had, no doubt, appointed the Khan Bahadur 
as a governor under him, yet, he was certainly not free 
from the apprehension of a revolt on the part of the Khan 
Bahadur, if Nadar was locked in a struggle with the king 
of Delhi. On that account Nadar took with him as host- 
ages Khan Bahadur's son, Hayatullah Khan, on whom lie 
conferred the title of Shah Nawaz Khan, and Dalpat Rai, 
the son of Dowan Lakhpat Rai. This done he wanted to 
reach Delhi at the earliest. Leaving Lahore on 26th 
January he reached Sirhind on February the 5th, Rajpura 
on the 6th, Ambala on the 7th and Shahabad on the 8th of 



* Punjab Mughals by Gnpta, p. 31. Bhangoo mentions a 
sum of 3 crorcs of rupees at. p. 215. 
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February, 1739. 

A word now about the preparations oi the Government 
at Delhi to meet the situation. When Muhammad Shah 
heard of Nadar's capture of Kabul, he ordered his generals 
to prepare to give a fight. The generals were so timid 
and slow that they took one full month to move with 
their armies out of the city of Delhi itself. They took 
another two months to reach Karnal at a distance of 7n 
miles from Ddhi. They thought it prudent not to proceed 
further and so built their defences there. Their army 
outnumbered Nadar's forces and they had more of guns 
and other munitions, too. But the soldiers of Nadar had 
become a nightmare for the Delhi forces, and there was no 
antidote to this nervousness. 

On Tuesday, the 13th February, the. decisive battle of 
Karnal took place. In a short period of three hours the 
Mughal army of Delhi lost 20,000f in dead, while the rest 
of them became disheartened and lied the field. The 
generals laid down arms and Nadar made a victorious 
entry into Delhi on the 9th March. He stayed in the royal 
palaces at Delhi for 58 days.J 

The day after his occupation of Delhi, on 11th March, 
the news spread in the city that Mohammad Sh.ili had gut 
Kadar murdered. At this the people, thinking of Nadar's 
soldiers being mastcrless now, poum ed upon them, and 
hundreds of Irani soldiers were thus hilled. Nadar was all 
afire at this and he ordered a general massacre of the 
people of Delhi. In nine limit's thoiisandstf of people, 
were put to the sword. The riclt and the poor wete robbed 
alike of whatever they could yield. The Itani soldiers 
molested and assaulted countless Indian women. Nadar 
himself . assaulted the beautiful wives and daughters of 



t Punjab Muyhals by Gupta, p. 32 Jadunath Snrlcar at p. 4 
mentions ttie number of those killed as ton to twolvu thousands. 
J Panth Purkash, p. 622. 

ft Panjab Mughols by Gupta, p. 32. Rives 20,000, and Jailunuth 
Sarkar, p. 4, 20,000. Religion and Short History <f the Sikhs 
by George Batley Scott, C. I. E., printed in 1030, p. 30. 1(10,00(1. 
Tanth Parkash p. 022, 1.38.000. Hhangoo, p. 217. 70.000. Tho 
*st number seems to be correct. 
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Muzaffar Khan* who had been killed in the battle of 
Karnal. Nadar married his son, Nasrullah Mirza, to the 
daughter of king Mohammad Shah.f on March 26. But, 
in fact, it was no marriage; it was a part of the general 
massacre and plunder ordered by Nadar. On his return 
Nadar took with him 50, 000J boys and girls from Delhi 
and its neighbourhood, as prisoners, with the intention of 
making slaves of them. 



• Jadhunath Sarkar, p. S. 
t Jadunath Sarkar, p. 8. 
\ Panth Parkash, p. 023. 



CHAPTER Xt 

Nadar Shah Invaded India 



It has been stated above that Afghanistan was then 
a province of India. The king of Delhi surrendered to 
Nadar Afganistan, Peshawar and the rest of the territory 
west of the River Attock. But this was not all. A big 
region to east of Attock, with its outstanding principalities 
of Gurjat, Sialkot, Aurangabad and Pasrur, commonly 
known as the Char Mahaal, was also surrendered to Nadar. 

Estimates differ as to the amount of booty Nadar 
captured in Delhi. Besides the well-known Peacock Throne* 
and Koh-i-noor diamond,! ne carried cash and property 
worth crores of rupees. J This invasion shook the Mughal 
rule to its foundations. Deccan, Bengal and Oudh were 
already out of its orbit : Lahore, too, was now lost 
to it. 



•Shahjahan had got it prepared at a cost of 9 crores of rupees. 

t This is the famous diamond of the Pandavas, which was 
captured by Nadar in Delhi. Shrr-i-Psnjab Ranjlt Singh got 
it from the descendants of Nadar. The English took it in 1840, 
from Dalip Singh, a descendant of Ranjlt Singh. Now it is in tho 
possession of the soverign of England. 

t Jadunath Saikar, p. 4, gives the figure of 15 crores in cash 
and property worth rupees 60 crores. Panth Prakash, p. 022 : 
Peacock Throne worth rupees 0 crores : Koh-i-noor, a pink 
coloured diamond, weighing 82 Masat, a peart weighing 64 rattia 
and cash and other property worth Rs. 00 crores. Bayan-i-Waqui: 
Rs. 80 crore. 
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Nadar left Delhi on May 5, 1739 and came to Lahore. 
When his arrival was known practically the whole of the 
Panjab, was, so to say, evacuated by the people. They 
migrated to the hills with whatever belongings they conld 
looted with Sikhs were already ensconced there, and they 
carry. The a vengeance those who were the enemies of the 
Panth. In short, of the migrants some were looted* by the 
Sikhs, while many received the holy baptism and became 
Sikhs.f 

During Nadar's stay in Delhi the Sikhs had reappeared 
in the plains of the Panjab. They plundered the whole 
territory from the Chenab to the precincts of Karnal and 
the monetary straits of the Sikh Sardars had been entirely 
cured by this loot. When Nadar turned back from Delhi, 
the Sikhs passed a community resolution that Nadar 
must not go back without giving to the Sikhs their share 
of the loot of Delhi. Accordingly, the armies of Nadar, 
who had become a terror for the governments of Delhi 
and Lahore, were looted freely by the Siliks.J As a result 
of it Nadar's invasion helped greatly the Sikhs to grow 
and prosper. They gained immensely both in money and 
in numbers % 

When Nadar received in Lahore the news of this 
attack on his army, he was ablaze with fury. He said to 
the Khan Bahadur, "Who are these Sikhs, who have laid 
their hands on the armies of Emperor Nadar Shah ? Where 
do they live ? I shall burn their houses to ashes. Whore 
is their kingdom ? I shall annihilate it." 

The Khan M.ihadur replied, "0 victorious king, it is 
difficult to tell you about their homes or their kingdom. 
The saddles** of their horses are their homes and their king- 
dom embraces the whole world, as they claim. Hungry 
and naked, ticading the brinks of forests and falling 
victims to bullets of State forces or tied to the whirling 



• Sinha, p. 11. Malcolm, p. 80. 
f Sinlia, p. 11. 

Malcrilm, p. 80. Sinha, p. 12. Vanth Piakash p. 023. Forster, 
Vol. 1, p. 313. 

t Bhangoo, p- 215. 

*• The Sikhs by Sir JJ.H. Gordon, printed in 1D04, p. 58. 
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wheels and losing their limbs one by one, their slogan is 
ever the same : 

'The true shall reign supreme; 
The rebels shall ever go under.'* 

"They have no settled homes, no dear and near ones. 
The Government offers prizes for their heads. They don't 
have enough lo eat, nor enough to clothe their bodies 
with. Yet they claim to be the rulers of the world. 
Their bellicosity is so great that a single individual docs 
not shrink from facing a whole arm)' 1 . They arc so proud 
that they dub others as the creatures who have to go 
through ;i round of eighty-four lakhs of births, while 
they regard themselves as the pure ones of the Supreme 
Being. They run faster than our steeds. They are not 
bothered by hunger, fatigue or sleep. Despot dence is 
something alien to them.f Such are these Sikhs, who have 
pillaged your army." 

With a cold sigh Nadar observed, "If this is so, they 
shall without doubt be the rulers of tins laud. Let alone 
yourself, no power on eaitli can stop tln.ni from attaining 
their objective." 

Finally Nadar handed over to the Khan Bahadur the 
four principalities of the Char Mahaal, along with the 
adjoining territories and returned to Kandhnr. The Khan 
Bahadur promised to pay to him an annual tiibttte of 
twenty lakhs of rupees 

The Khan Bahadur accompanied Nadar up to the 
river Chenab to see him off. In appreciation of this loyalty 
Nadar wrote to the king at Delhi, recommending a raise 
in the status of the Khan Bahadur. In compliance of that 
desire the king gave to the Khan Bahadur Zakai ia Khan, 
who was now an eight-thousander.the title of Saif-ud-Daula 
the Second. In addition, the Khan Bahadur was also 
given the Governorship of Multan.J since Governor Abdus 



* Raj Kcrcga Khalsa Aaki J<;ihey na Koey. 

t Bhangoo, p. 217. The original it is in I'anjabi verse. 

JAnand Ram, p. 85. 
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Samad Khan of Multan, the father of the Khan Bahadur, 
had died earlier. The Khan Bahadur appointed his son, 
Shah Nawaz Hayatullah Khan, as his Lientenant Governor 
in Multan.* 



* Anand Ram. p. 03. 



CHAPTER XII 

Dark Times 



The period of five months when Nadar stayed in India, 
was a golden time for the Sikhs. They had augmented 
considerably their power through loot and plunder, and 
were now fully organised. They possessed outstanding 
leaders, like Nawab Kapur Singh and S. Bagh Singh* of 
Hallowall. While going to Delhi, Nadar had taken along 
with him large forces belonging to Lahore. Panjab was, 
thus, practically denuded of state forces. The Sikhs 
emerged from their hide-outs and started pillaging the 
plains of the Panjab. The houses of the Muslims and of 
the chaudhris of the area were looted. Many of those 
who had ever suffered at the hands of Muslim rulers, gave 
up their hearths and homes and joined the Sikhsf bands. 
He who once received baptism and became a Sikh, could 
never turn back. Thus, along with their economic strength 
the numerical strength of the Sikhs had also increased. 

At this time there arose among the Sikhs a new 
keenness to construct a fort for fighting the enemies. Thus, 
for the first time the Sikhs constructed a kutcha fort at 
Dallewal.J on the bank of the River Ravi. Two main 
considerations that governed the construction of this fort, 



* The nephew of S. Bagh Singh, named S. Jasaa Singh 
Ahluwalia, became very famous. 

t Khalsa Nama by Dewan Bakht Mai, p. 67. 
J Malcolm, p. 87. 
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were the storage of the looted property and resistance to 
the enemy in times of difficulty. 

The Sikhs had become so bold as this time, that, 
setting aside all fear, they looted the armies of Nadar and 
secured the liberty of thonsands of Indian boys and girls, 
who were being carried as prisoners by Nadar's soldiers. 
This good deed prompted many Hindu young men to 
embrace Sikhism. 

Being now rid of Nadar, the Khan Bahadur took stock 
of his own land, and found it in ruins. The depredations 
of Nadar's army were mainly responsible for this; the rest 
of it was the handiwork of the Sikhs. Helpless as he was 
before Nadar, the Khan Bahadur now decided to vent his 
full wrath upon the Sikhs. He issued strict orders to the 
chaudhris, commanders and the officers of the roving 
forces to annihilate completely the Sikhs in the area. 

When the patrolling army advanced, the Sikhs moved 
in the direction of the Dallewal fort and the nc'ghbouring 
jungle. The royal army surrounded the fort. The Sikhs 
offered plucky resistance. But the enemy's numerical 
superiority made everything unavailing. At last, in the 
darkness of the night, the Sikhs broke through the 
encirclement of the enemy and made good their escape. 
But hundreds of them had lost their lives in this escapade. 
Many were captured by the enemy, and brought to Lahore, 
where they were all tortured to martyrdom in Nakhas 
Chowk.* The Dallewal fort was razed to the ground by 
the enemy. 

The Khan Bahadur issused the following proclamation : 
"The state decrees that no Sikh must live in our territory. 
The Sikhs have been proclaimed as rebels by the govern- 
ment and it would be no offence to murder a Sikh or to 
loot his house. f A person giving information about a 
Sikh will receive ten rupees; one who captures a Sikh, or 
produces the head of a Sikh, will get fifty rupees as 



* The place is now known as Shahid Ganj : Rasala-i- 
Sahibnuma, by Ganesh Dass, p 198. 
t Bhangoo, p. 210. 
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reward.* One who suppresses information about Sikhs or 
feeds them, gives them provisions, gives them shelter in his 
house or enters into matrimonial relations with them, will 
be converted to Islam. If he refuses to embrace Islam, 
he will be killed."t 

This proclamation turned the greedy chaudhris of 
the villages into veritable bloodhounds for preying upon 
the Sikhs. It became impossible for the Sikhs to live in 
the Bari Doab. Consequently, a number of them sought 
shelter in the hills of Jammu and Kangra, while a good 
majority crossed the river Beas into the Jullundur 
Doaba. 

The Sikhs, expelled from the Majha and Riarki areas, 
had poured into the Doaba. Now, in order to drive them 
out of there too the Khan Bahadur appointed Adina Beg 
the NaziniJ of Jullundur with strict instruction to root 
out the Sikhs. Adina Begff was a clever and politic ruler. 
He had long desired to be the Nazim of Jullundur, and 
now when lie had gained his wish, he had the further 
ambition to retain this office at all costs. For this purpose 
he followed the policy of not at all driving the Sikhs 
from his territory. Soon after his arrival, therefore, he 
made peace with the Sikhs and granted even Jagirs to a 
few Sardars.** But the Khan Bahadur's relentless orders 
compelled Adina Beg to resume the Jagirs and to deploy 
forces to turn out the Sikhs. Thus forced to quit the 
Doaba, the Sikhs crossed over into the Sirhind territory * 
and started plundering it. 

The local officers in Sirhind were in no position to face 
the Sikhs. General Azimullah was, therefore, despatched 



• Bhanghoo. p- 219. 
t Ibid, p. 221. 
X Governor. 

ft Adina Beg's father, Channun Arain, a peasant, was a 
resident of Sharakpur. Adina Bog ran away from home while still 
young- He worked as a domestic servant with Mughal officers. 
He worked also as a revenue collector, Qanugo of Kang In Sultan- 
pur region. He also was an officer in Sult&npur for some time. 
Bakht Mai p. 68. 

*• History of the Sikhs ,1738-1768 by Hari Ram Gupta, p. 8 
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by the kings from Delhi to meetj the situation. The Sikhs 
had several skirmishes with him at a number of places. 
However, realising their difficult position, the Sikhs moved 
towards Bikaner. This area w as now free from the Sikhs 
and thereupon, Azimullah Khan returned to Delhi. 

The Panjab had been completely rid of the Sikhs : now 
some had migrated to the hills, while others had sought 
refuge in the Hindu States of Bikaner, Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and others. If some stray Sikh, who had been in hiding, 
fell into the hands of the rulers, he was given a veritable 
hell. An idea of the severites faced by the Sikhs is 
given by the typical incident narrated below. 

Three Sikhs had found shelter in a deep cave, dug 
by the wolves in the forest near Mirankot. They were S. 
Laddha Singh Bhangoo of Mirankot, S. Ram Singh of 
village Lamma Hehar and S. Sulakkhan Singh Gill-t 
They would hide themselves there in daytime, but would 
emerge from the cave at night and meet their relatives 
and friends. One day a military patrol arrived there and 
the Sikhs hide themselves. The commander of the patrol 
party surrounded the hideout and ordered his soldiers to 
enter the hollow and arrest the Sikhs. 

But who would bell the cat, was the question. The 
soldiers were all atremble as they approached the entrance. 
They stood near the opening and started firing into the 
cave. The Sikhs also fired a few shots in reply. The 
firing from both the sides went amiss. But this sound of 
firing from inside had made the soldiers tremble. Not one 
of them dared come near the opening of the cave. 

Finally, labourers were forced to work in order to open 
up the entrance. With trembling hands they would ply 
the spade and, then, frightiened at the sound of their own 
feet, would shout "they are coming," and run away, 
leaving the spades behind them. 

When this plan either did not succeed, it was decided 
to fill the hollow with water. But as the cave led to a lower 
water-source, it would not fill with the water poured 
from obove. In the meantime it was evening, and the 



* Bhangoo, p. 247. 
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coming darkness unmoved tlie Muslims. They placed 
fuel at the moiitli of the liollow and set fire to ii. Thfc 
soldiers jmt tlio villagers on wateh-duty for (he night and 
tlx -in selves rented to rest in the village. The villagers 
sympathised inwardly with the Sikhs. The fire was put 
out by them, the Sikhs came out alive and made good 
their escape in the daikness of the night.* 



* Panth Parkash, p. 633. 



CHAPTER XIII 



Massa Ranghar 



The Klian Bahadur called the well-known informers* 
of the area, gave them rewards, but, at the same time, 
warned them, and threatened them with dire punishments, 
if any Sikh ever made his appearance in their region. 
The chaudliris assured the Governor that the Sikhs were 
extinct in the area and they were not to be permitted to 
appear again. These rewards made the chaudhris still 
more embittered enemies of the Sikhs. They now began to 
get the families of the absentee Sikhs arrested and their 
sacred places desecreated. 

Massa Ranghar was the chaudhri of Mandiala and 
Amritsar too fell in his charge. The Khan Bahadur gave 
him some force and put him on guard duty at Amritsar, 
since the Khan Bahadur knew that the Sikhs must first 
visit Amritsar, whenever they returned to the Panjab. 
Massa stationed himself in Amritsar, together with the state 
force and his henchmen. He exacted money and provisions 
from the Hindus and the Sahajdhaii Sikhs in the name of 
the state force. This was not all. He would sit on a cot 



* The chief hostile informers against the Sikhs then were : 
Harbhagat Niranjania of Jandiala, Karma Clihina, Rama 
Randhawa of village Ghanian, Dharamdass of village Jodhnagar, 
Massa Ranghar of village Mandiala, Sahib Rai Sandhu of 
village Nushehra, Manha of village Nushehra, Dilbagh Rai of 
village Saran, Haibat Mai of village Dhaneshta, etc. 
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in Hariniandar Saliib f smoke his pipe and drink wine 
tliere. Prostitutes were called in to dance at the place 
where the Fifth Guru used to perform Kivtan. J 

In view of these stringent measures the Sikh bands 
had moved to places like Bikaner. Only a stray Sikh lived 
here and tliere in hiding: Sardar Bulaqa Singh of village 
Kang* was one such Sikh who lived in hiding. When he 
heard of the wicked deeds of Massa, he burnt with impotent 
wrath. Roused by the insults heaped on the panth, he 
arrived in Bikaner after a journey of great hardships, and 
met the band of S. Sham Singh Narli and S. Buddha Singh. 
On hearing from S. Bulaqa Singh the news of the. desecration 
of the Ifarmandar Sahib, they all had their blood boiling 
with fuig and rage. S. Mchtab Singh Bhangoo, of village 
Mirankot and S. Sukha Singh Carpenter of Mari Kambuki 
stood up in the gathering, drew their swords, and nought 
permission of Jathedar Buddha Singh to kill iUassa. The 
gathering prayed to God for the succebs of their mission, 
and the two Sikhs rode their horses and set out in disguise 
for Amritsar. 

When they approached Amritsar, they thought of a 
plan to gain access to Massa. They collected flat pieces of 
broken earthenware from a mound of ruins and put them 
in a bag. They let their hair hang loose behind them. Their 
plan was to. appear like some village revenue collectors, 
'Numbardars' who came to hand over the collections. On 
a blazing noon in August,** both of them appeared in front 
of the entiance the Darshani Deorhi.They tied their horses 
to the lachibcr tree growing to the left of the entranccdoor. 
The watchmen took them to be some village revenue 
officials, who had come to hand over their collection. 
Nobody, thus, stopped them. The soldiers too were 
resting at their proper places at the hot time the of noon.and 
only a few watchmen were awake. 

As the two Sikhs reached Harimandar Sahib, they 



t The Sikh temple now called the Golden Temple. 
| Kirtan is the pieces of the text of the Adi Granth that are 
sung in accompaniment of musical instruments. 
• Shamsher-i-Khalsa (Gurmukhi,) page 78. 
••Bliargoo, page 223. 
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saw Massa sitting on a cot and smoking, while a courtesan 
was dancing in front of him. A few of liis intimate companions 
were reeling in a besotted condition. The two Sikhs blazed 
with wrath to see this. Sukha Singh threw the bag under 
the cot of Massa, and as fhc latter bent to pick it up, 
Mehtab Singh cut his head clean with a stroke of his 
sword. In the meantime Sukha Singh also pulled out his 
sword and the two between themselves accounted for the 
death of quite a few more of those present there. Sukha 
Singh removed Massa's ornaments. f Then the two came 
out, and before the aimy could be alerted 'they' were well 
on their way to Bikaner. There they placed before 
Jathedar Buddha Singh the head of Massa, when the joy of 
the Sikhs knew no bound.s indeed Accoiding to a resolution 
then passed by the gathering, the head of Massa was 
consigned to the flumes. J Living races can, truly, never 
tolerate desecration of their sacred places. 

This incident stiuck tenor into the hearts of the 
informers ami Die tyrants all over the Pan jab. They too 
feared for their misdeeds lest the fate that had overtaken 
Massa, should be their lot, too, so much so that the Khan 
Bahadur, too, trembled with fear. 

The family of Massa took his headless body to the 
Khan Bahadur and wept bitterly before him. The Khan 
Bahadur was most angry with the chandhiies of the area 
who had claimed that tliey had rid their region of the Sikhs, 
lie called to Lahoic the chaudhris of the area, gave them 
a sound beating,* telling them, "You had repoited 
complete extinction of the Sikhs jn your area, whence have 
these appeared ? Trace out the murderers of Ma>sa and 
have them arrested, or his death will be avenged on you." 

Harbhagat Niranjania gave the repoit that the 
murderers of Masva were Mehtab Singh Bhangoo of 
Mirankot and Sukha Singh Onpcnter of Mari Kamboki. 
The Khan Bahadur despatched commander Nur Din, with 
orders to produce in ropes the 'amily of Mehtab Singh. 

t Bhangoo, p. 224. The chaudharies and othwr rich people 
of those days wore ornaments as a common practice. 
X Sharosher-i-Khalsa Panjabi, p. 80. 
•Ibid p. 80. 
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Nur Din cam*; and surrounded Mirankot with his army, 
helped by the irregulars of tin: chaudhai is Tho relatives of 
Massa also wore with them. The village revenue collector, the 
numberdar, named Natha Khehra, was called and asked tu 
produce the son of Mehtah Singh. Now, Mehtah Singh 
had at the time ol his departuie for Bikancr entrusted his 
seven years ol I son, R li Singh, to the care of ehaudlni 
Natha. Natha submitted humbly that if he were assured 
that the young innocent hoy would not be punished, he was 
to produce him. 

Nur Din thundered, "Mercy to the seedling of a Sikh ! 
Be warned against such prattle in future. Bring him soon, 
or else you are no more." 

With eyes downcast Natha came home and narrated 
the whole thing to his son, adding, "My son. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur tasted martyrdom in order to honour the 
plighted word for affording protection of the helpless. 
Tell me : are we not to honour our commitment regarding 
the protection of this child ?" 

With firm deteimintion Natha's son replied, "Father, 
we shall sacrifice our own lives to save Kai Singh." 

Natha, his son, his nephew, one Mazhahi Sikh and one 
Barwala — five in all — set out towards village Kamhow, 
taking Rai Singh with them. Now, Ilaibhagat Niranjania, 
too, carried the complete account of this flight to Nur Din. 
Nur Din gave Natha a chase with his army and overtook 
him on the way, just outside the village of Kamhow. 
Noticing the approach of the army, Natha asked his son 
to make good his escape with Kai Singh, but he icfused to 
go, leaving his lather behind. In the meantime the soldiers 
of Nur Din arrived. Natha was a famous archer and as 
long as his stock of arrows lasted, he kept the enemy at 
bay. Finally the forces made a charge from all sides, and 
Natha fell a maityr, but not before killing several of the 
enemy. His nephewf somehow took shelter in the jungle 
and saved his life, but the remaining three persons--Natha's 
son, Barwala and the Mazhabi Sikh — fell fighting like 
heroes. Last of all came Kai Singh's turn, 
clung to the legs of the fallen Natha. The cruel enemy 



t Son of Natha's sister. 
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gave three rapier blows to the innocent child, who was 
lying with his face downward. The sword pierced his 
back-bone of neck; but the main blood-artery was spared. 
Another blow cut his collar bone, while the third went 
through his shoulder. The enemy left the child for dead. 
But who can kill him whose survival is willed by God ? 
There was still some life in the child, when a woman 
of the village Kambow, returning from the city after selling 
SaagJ in the evening, found him there. She picked up 
the boy and took him to the aunt of S. Mchtab Singh in 
village Rutala. With care and treatment Kai Singh 
Survived. 13hai Rattan Singh IShangoo, the author of the 
famous book of Sikh history "Pracheen Panth Piakash," 
was the son of this Rai Singh.j 



\ Saag Is used as a green vegetable, 
t Bbangoo. pages 226 to 229. 



CHAPTER XIV 



Taroo Singh 

The invasion of Nadar Shah had put the entire state 
mechanism out of gear. The country was in ruins, revenue 
collection was at a stand-still and the army had not been 
paid for long. The Dcwan, Lakhpat Rai, was asked by the 
Khan Bahadur to pay the army its salary. But when the 
foimer was not able to do so for want of money in the state 
treasury, he was put under arrest. Jaspat Rai secured 
the release of his brother, Lakhpat, by making the payment 
himself. Thereafter the two brothers strictly extorted, with 
the Khan Bahadur's permission, the payment of revenue 
from the landlords and the chaudluis of the area. 

The Administrator of the Jullundur Doab, Adina Beg, 
had also been a defaulter in respect of his payment of the 
revenue. He too was arrested .along with his minister ,De\van 
Bhawani Dass. Though Adina Beg made good his escape 
after some time, Bhawani Dass was severely tortured by 
being thrown into boiling water in the prison. ' On the 
intercession of Lakhpat Rai, however, Bhawani Dass was 
released and the administration of Jullundur again entrus- 
ted to Adina Beg. 

The murder of Massa resulted in a complete ban on 
the entry of Sikhs into Amritsar. Military suveillance was 
intensified, still some devoted Sikhs would come 
under cover of darkness and flee into jungles again after 
taking a dip in the holy tank. Some of them were, of 
course, captured by the guards and martyred. A holy dip 
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in Amritsar was, at tliat time, tantamount to playing with 
one's life. 

Reports of such surreptitious visits of tlin Sikhs to 
Amritsar brought still more, heavilv (lie wralh of (lie 
(iovernnicnt down on tlu: chaudhris and the informers, 
who wore acciiM.d of connivance with the Sikhs Conseque- 
ntly, tin: informers now caused the families of (he Sikhs to 
he arrested as also those Sikhs who were living harmless, 
peaceful lives in their homes. Needless to say that several 
innocent followers of the Fanth lost their lives, as a result 
of those cruelties. 

The previous royal proclamation had listed as a 
punishable offence the supply of provision of necessaries 
to the Sikhs. For this reason, Ifarbhagat Niranjania 
informed on Bhai Taroo Singh for feeding the Sikhs. The 
Bhai was a resident of village rullah.in District Amritsar, a 
saintly soul ever engaged in divine worship, and leading 
a pious life. 1 1 is mother and his sister were the oulv 
other members of the family. He tilled his own land and 
out of his honest earning he would help with fo„d «tray 
visitors and guests. When he came to know of the 
presence of militant Sikhs in the jnnj.lc, he would go and 
feed them there. 

Harbhagat Niranjania poisoned the Khan Bahadur 
against Bhai Taroo Singh and secured an order for the 
latter's arrest. Some officials from Lahore came, took 
Taroo Singh under arrest and set hack for Lahore They 
halted for the night at village Rharana. The. Sikhs of 
Bharana bribed the guards of Taroo Singh and arranged an 
interview with the Bhai. They proposed to the lihai 
that they would secure his release from the guards by 
force. But the Bhai did not agree for fear that the wrath 
of the Government would thereby descend upon the Sikhs 
of Bharana. Finally Bhai Taroo Singh was produced 
before the Khan Bahadur in Lahore, and the latter 
pronounced the sentence of "Death or Islam'* for the 
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offence that Bhai Sahib had helped the rebel Sikhs * 

Bhai Taroo Singh refused to embrace Islam. He was 
mangled and broken upon the wheel. Even then the faith- 
ful Bhai did not recant. He was then thrown into the prison * 
and tortured in various ways. 

S. Mehtab Singh, the murderer of Massa, was now 
back in his village, Niranjania soon informed on him and 
got him arrested by the State soldiers He was brought 
before the Khan Bahadur at Lahore, and the sentence of 
"Death or Islam" was pronounced upon him. But those 
who are born to become martyres, never renounce their 
faith. On his refusal to embrace Islam, S. Mehtab Singh 
was martyred on the wheel.** S. Garja Singh was killed 
at the stake. f And all this was knowningly done before the 
eyes of Bhai Taroo Singh. 

After a few days Taroo Singh was again brought 
before the Governor. Great temptations were held out to 
him, but the Singh did not waver from his resolve. The 
Khan Bahadur blurted out in anger. "Taroo Singh, I can 
trample under shoes the hair and the religion of which 
you are so proud." 

And the Sikh flashed back, "Khan Bahadur, I shall 
be faithful to my religion as long as my life lasts. But you 
will have to bow before the shoes of the Khalsa." 

The Governor was ablaze at this. Under his order a 
cobbler tore off the skull, along with the long hair, of Taroo 
Singh.}: This brutality took place in the Nakhas Chowk in 
Lahore, in 1745 ft 

This unusual barbarity sent a wave of horror in the 
whole city. At the request of the Sikhs of Lahore, Taroo 



* There is another well-known story in this regard. The 
Muslim commander of Pnttl seised by force the unmarried 
daughter of a waterman, Kahlm Bakhsh. On the wailing of the 
aggrieved father, Bhai Taroo Singh got tho commander murdered 
with the help of a Sikh band, living in a jungle nnd the girl was 
restored to her father. It was in this connection that Bhai Taroo 
Singh was arrested. 

** Panth Pnrkash, p. 647. Bhangoo, p 970. 

t Panth Parkaah. p. 647. 

t Panth Parkash, p. 680. Bhangoo, p. 176. Gupta, I, p. U. 
ft Bhangoo p. 177. 
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Singh was handed over to them.* The Bhai continued to be 
in this condition for 22 days. He was always reciting the 
Gurbanif and felt as if nothing whatsoever had happened 
to him. 

On the other hand the Khan Bahadur began to suffer 
from prostatitis, and there was no improvement in spite of 
medical treatment. ITc became convinced that is was all 
because of the curse of Bhai Taroo Singh. He sent S. 
Shabeg Singh of Jambar to beg Bhai Taroo Singh's for- 
giveness. Taroo Singh said that the thing was then beyond 
him, and only the Panth at Amritsar was in a position to 
do something, if requested. S. Shabeg Singh reached 
Amritsar with offerings from the Khan Bahadur. At the 
moment the Buddha Dal was camping in the Akaal Bunga 
(hutments). S. Shabeg Singh made his request to Nawab 
Kapur Singh. Finally after a prayer to Guru Maharaj 
from the Panth in an assembly.Shabeg Singh was informed 
of the decree. The curse of the saint, Bhai Taroo Singh, 
was basically irrevocable : but the urine trouble of the 
Khan Bahadur might be cured if the latter was given shoe 
strokes on the head with the shoes of Bhai Taroo Singh. 

Shabeg Singh reporetd the verdict in full to the Khan 
Bahadur, who felt lieved at the outcome. As the Khan 
Bahadur received on his head strokes from the shoes of 
Bhai Taroo Singh, he experienced relief and the urine 
trouble disappeared. For this kindness Shabeg Singh was 
appointed the Kotwal(police officer)of Lahore. Shabeg Singh 
did away with the torture-wheel, the stake and other in- 
human instruments of punishment. He retrieved the heads 
of the Sikhs suspended from the city gates or thrown into 
wells, and gave them the proper last rites. He built 
memorials to martyred Sikhs at several places. 

Finally, after a long travail, as retribution for his 
devilish deeds, the governor Khan Bahadur Zakaria Khan 
breathed his last on the first of July, 1745. J 

When the news of the Khan Bahadur's death reached 



* It is also said that bis body was thrown into the ditch 
that cncirculcd the court of Nikhas Chowk. 

t The text oi the Adi Granth written by the Gurus. ( ? ) 
| Jaduoath Sarkar, p. 101. 
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Bhai Taroo Singh, he too renounced his physical form, 
after he had recited the holy Japji Sahib. t The Shaheed 
Ganj stands there even today as memorial to Bhai Taroo 
Singh. 



t Japjl Sahib Is a composition by Guru Nanak. It is the 
first canto of the Adi Granth. The Sikhs recite it as the first part 
of their morning prayer. 



CHAPTER XV 

Ressurrection 



Khan Bahadur Zakaria Khan died on July 1, 1745, 
leaving behind three sons : Yahiya Khan, entitled 
Azudallah the Second, Hayatullah Khan, entitled Shah 
Nawaz Khan Hizbarjang and Mir Baqi. They were all 
three the nephew of Qamr-ud-Din Khan the Minister of 
Delhi, while Yahiya Khan was also the son-in-law of 
Qamr-ud-Din Khan. Consequently the ^Minister was 
particularly disposed to help him. The Minister requested 
the Emperor to appoint Shah Nawaz Khan as the Governor 
of Multan and Yahiya Khan as the Governor of Lahore, 
but the Emperor did not oblige him. Shah Nawaz Khan was 
already in possession of Multan. Now, at the intance of 
the Minister, Yahiya Khan took possession of Lahore. 
When the Khan Bahadur had breathed his last, his 
lieutenant, Moman Khan, was the Deputy-governor of 
Lahore. He, thus, continued in this post as the acting 
Governor. 

It was altogether without the consent of the Emperor 
that Yahiya Khan took possession of Lahore, and inherited 
the entire property of his father. Shah Nawaz Khan was 
naturally piqued at this and marched on Lahore at the 
head of an army. A fight was imminent, when some 
prominent persons intervened and brought about amity 
between the two brothers. Yahiya Khan gave to Shah 
Nawaz Khan the latter 's share of the diamonds and cash 
left by their father, while Shah Nawaz Khan surrendered 
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his claim to the command of Jullundur of Doaba, to which 
he had been appointed by the Khan Bahadur. After this 
Shah Nawaz Khan returned to Multan. 

The Kmpcror.however, agreed when Minister Oamr-ud- 
Din Khan asked for his own appointment as the Governor 
of Lahore. The Minister made Yahiya Khan his deputy 
and thus handed over Lahore to him. These decisions 
took place on January the third, 1746.* Lahore had, thus, 
been without a proper Governor for nearly six months. 

This period of six months, when the rulers of the 
Panjab were engaged in their mutual, petty disputes, was 
a godsend for the Sikhs. Even during the life time of the 
Khan Bahadur several bands of the Sikhs had concentra- 
ted in Amiitsar; and then, after his death thousands of 
Sikhs came and assembled in the Majha. The>e carefree 
forces formed themselves into units of one hundorod each 
and scattered themselves all over the land, engaging in 
extensive depredations. Taking advantage of the internal 
(|uariels of their enemies, the Sikhs reaped a rich huivcst 
of booty. 

This anarchy was responsible for the ruin of the land. 
Open plunder, accompanied by heavy taxes and duties, 
paralysed the whole country. There were now two paths 
open for the Jatts of the Majha : they should cither starve 
to pay the State revenue or make common cause with the 
Sikhs and make merry on their booty and plunder. A 
majority of them chose the latter course. Seated round 
the community fire at night, when people narrated 
accounts of the Sikh raids, the young men felt extremely 
thrilled. Fighting has a natural fascination for the youth, 
and the company of warrior is very inviting for them. A 
fine steed and a good we.ipon were essential, if one wished 
to join the Sikhs. Dashing young men would ride the 
family mare, or would steal enough money to come by one, 
a sword or a rifle, and thus equipped, would go and join 
the Sikh bands,} receive the holy buptism and become the 



* Jadunath Sarkar, p. 193; Anand Ram, p. J95; Sikh History 
by Gupta, part I, p. 18. 

t Gupta : Sikh History, part I, p. 22; Boote Shah : Tarikh- 
1-Panjab, p. 308. 
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Guru's Singhs. 

The soldiers of these Sikhs chiefs were not paid in 
cash; they received a share of the booty. If a number 
of Sikh sardars joined hands in a raid, the share of each 
one of them in the booty was in proportion to the 
numbers of soldiers he had commanded in the raid. This 
share of each one was further distributed among his 
soldiers. To maintain discipline in the organisation, each 
Sikh abided by the order of his commander; but all were 
equal in matters social and religious. In this way the 
numbers of the Sikhs became fairly large. 

A new development now took place in the organisation 
of the Sikhs. Their wise commanders conceived of an 
organisation in which the small constituents would enjoy 
autonomy under their own leaders in matters of raids and 
plunder, but would be under a united command in times 
of a common national emergency for the Panth. In 
pursuance of this plan the following junior commands 
were created on 14th October, 1745, the Dcwali day. The 
common aimy, based on these constituents, was to be 
called, the "Dal Khalsa" and the different sub-commands 
were put under separate leaders : 

1. Nawab Kapur Singh Faizlapuria (Singhpuria.) 

2. Sham Singh, Village Naroke, District Sialkot. 

3. Gurbakhash Singh Kalsia. 

4. Karora Singh, of Paijgarh (Distt. Gurdaspur.) 

5. Karm Singh „ ,, „ 

6. Gurdial Singh of Dallewal (Pargana Kalanaur.) 

7. Dial Singh 

8. Naudh Singh Sukarchakkia. 

9. Chanda Singh „ 

10. Kala Singh, Village Kang. 

11. Khiala Singh, „ 

12. Bagh Singh, Village Hallowal. 

13. Jassa Singh, Village Ahhu 

14. Hari Singh Village Panjwar. 

15. Chhajja Singh, „ „ 

16. Deep Singh Shaheed. 

17. Sudha Singh, Shaheed. 

18. Sukha Singh Takhan, of Mari Kamboki. 
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19. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia. 

20. Bhoma Singh Kanhiya. 

21. Jai Singh 

22 Haqiqat Singh Kanhiya. 

23. Hira Singli Nakyi. 

24. Sadda Singh ,, 

25. Karam Singh of Amritsar (Narli ?) 

26. Dharm Singh „ 

27. Jeewan Singh Mazhabi. 

28. Badan Singh 

29. Beer Singh „ 

30. Aghar Singh* „ 

These bands started their depredations all over their 
territory. Communications in the Pan jab came to a stop 
and trade and commerce came to a halt. The Singhs 
became so intrepid that one evening, in January, 1746, a 
Sikh partyf entered, in disguise, the city of Lahore 
through the Mochi Gate and began to loot it. The shop- 
keepers were just closing their shops, as the Sikhs descend- 
ed upon them. Articles worth lakhs of rupees were looted 
and before the royal army was mobilized, the Sikhs had 
disappeared, but not before they had despatched to their 
doom a few Mullas and Qazis, the enemies of the 
Panth. The royal army went in pursuit : but the Sikhs 
had, in the meantime, taken shelter in the jungle on the 
bank of the Ravi. Yahiya Khan had taken over as 
Governor only recently. He sent his Dcwan, Lakhpat Rai 
at the head of a large force with the order not to return 
without driving out the Sikhs from the region. As Lakh- 
pat Rai set out with the army, the Sikhs abandoned the 
shelter of the Ravi and proceeded to Aimanabad. Lakhpat 
Rai turned back to Lahore. 



• Shanishcr Khalsa (Panjabi,) p. 101; Panth Parkash. p. 
664-5. 

t Panth Parkash, p. 661. The Sikhs numbered 5,000. 



CHAPTER XVt 



More Dark Times 



The Faujdar (military commander) of Aimanabad 
was Jaspat Rai, tlie brother of Lakhpat. Jaspat Rai had 
been transferred as Faujdar from Jullundur to Aimanabad 
by Zakria Klian, when the latter took over as the 
Governor of Lahore, and Adina Bug* had boon made the 
commander of Jullundur. When Jaspat Rai came to 
know of the bivouac of 2,000 Sikh soldiers in Ron Sahib 
(Aimanabad), lie sent them a stem order to clear out 
immediately from his territory. The reply of the Sikhs 
was that their soldiers had not had anything to cat for 
three consecutive days : they would cat, rest for the 
night and would leave immediately the next morning. 
Jaspat was not prepared to show them so much leniency : 
he called the army and attacked the Sikhs. The Sikhs too 
drew their swords and a bloody battle took place. 

Tne Sikhs did not wisli to fight, but this fight had 
been forced upon them. They retreated as they fought 
on. The contending armies now reached Jinddoki Gosaian. 
Jaspat Rai, who rode on an elephant was exhorting his 
hordes to attack the Sikhs. Suddenly he was noticed by 
S. Nibahu Singh Ranghreta. Nibahu Singh pounced upon 
the enemy like a tiger. Getting hold of the beast's tale, he 
climbed upon the elephant and cut off Jaspat's head with 
his sword. No sooner did the commander fall, than the 



* Narang, p. 813. 
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heterogenous rabble and the mercenary soldiery took to 
their heels. Baba Kirpa Ram, the Guru of Jaspat Rai, had 
to pay a ransom of five hundred rupees to obtain the head 
of Jaspat from the Sikhs.in order to perform the last rites 
of the latter. The samadh of Jaspat was built by his 
brother, Lakpat and is still to be found in Baddoki- 
Gosaian.* This event took place in February-March, 174G. 
Having killed Jaspat the Sikhs crashed upon 
Aimanabad.t pillaged it thoroughly and disappeared 
again into the thickets of the Ravi. 

The two real brothers, Jaspat Rai and Lakhpat Rai, 
belonged to a Khatri family of Kalanaur.** Lukhpat 
Rai was the Diwan to the Governor of Lahore from 1726 
to March 21, 1747. When he heard of the death of his 
brolhcr, he was furious and, in a fit of anger, he vowed 
that he would rest only after he had put an end to the 
entire Sikh faith. He believed that it was his leniency 
alone which had so far afforded protection to the Sikhs. 
Had he wished to decimate them, they could not have 
survived so long.IIe had the hardihood to declare that it 
was a Khatri who had started this religion, and now a 
Khatri would exterminate it.f 

He obtained on order from the Governor Yahiya 
Khan for a general massacre of the Sikhs: "A Sikh, 
wheievcr found, should be killtd. Anybody who 
professes to be a follower of Guru Gobind Singh, should be 
given short shrift; there will be a rcwaid for the head of 
a Sikh. "ft To begin with he put under arrest all Sikh 
Government employees as also other peaceful Sikh inhabi- 
tants of Lahore, including the renowned Kotwal of Lahore, 
S. Shabeg Singh, and his youthfuf son S. Shahbaz Singh.f 



• S. Katam Singh Historian : Phulwarl, October, 1028, p. 088. 
Dr. Ganda Singh ; Sikli Itlias Bare (Punjabi,) p. SO. 
t Bhangoo. p. 203. 
**l bill., Pago 288. 
t I bid.. Pago 203. 

tf Norang : Page 218, along with a reference to I brat Nama 
by AH-ud-Din. 

t For their refusal to adopt Islam these two were put on the 
whirling wheel before being killed. 
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So far only the militant members of the Dal Khalsa used 
to be put to the sword, and they alone were considered as 
rebels by the State; now it became a crime to be a Sikh at 
all. Adoption of Islam was the only way to save one's 
life. Order for the massacre of the Sikhs, both peaceful 
inhabitants as also the Government employees, arrested in 
Lahore, was given by Lakhpat. This order created a 
sensation in the city. Prominent people of the town, 
including Dewan Kaura Mall, Kashmiri Mall Khurana, 
Dewan Lachhi Ram, Dewan Surat Singh, Dile Ram, Hari 
Mall, Hari Singh, Gulzar Singh and Bhai Des Rajf went 
together in a deputation to Lakhpat Rai and beseeched 
him not to massacre these peace-loving, innocent Sikhs. 
Their entreaty was supported by Jagat Bhagat Manakwala, 
but Lakhpat was adamantine. He even turned down 
their request that the killings should not take place on a 
Somavati Amavas.tt Consequently, all these Sikhs were 
beheaded on the Somavati Amavas, the 10th of March, 
1745 in the Nakhas Chowk or Shaheed Ganj. This was 
followed by the Sikhs of the area around Lahore also being 
captured and beheaded. 

Lakhpat ordered a general announcement to be made 
in the whole city and the area around, to the effect that: 
"Nobody is allowed to read Guru Granth Sahib; the word 
Pothi is to be used to signify the book, and not the word 
•Granth' since the latter word sug'gests the holy book of the 
Sikhs (Guru Granth Sahib). The use of the word 'Gur'a 
sweet solid preparation of the juice of sugar-cane, is to be 
discarded in favour of 'Rori or Bheli', since the word Gur 
has some phonetic affinity with the word Guru. The word 
'Wahiguru' is made taboo and those guilty of defiance of 
these orders are to be beheaded or converted to Islam."* 
The Sikh scriptures that Lakhpat could lay his hands upon, 
were burnt. 

After the murder of Jaspat and the pillage of 
Aimanabad, the Dal Khalsa receded into the thickets of 



tBhangoo, page 204. 

ft The fifteenth night of the moonless fortnight, that fall* on 
Monday. 

* Bhangoo, p. 294. 
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the Ravi. Lakhpat Rai setout to exterminate the Dal 
Khalsa, being now free after the massacre of the urban 
Sikhs. He himself commanded the royal army of Lahore, 
including the artillery; and the chaudhris of the 
area, with their fighting rabbles, were also with him. 
At the moment the bands of S. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, 
S. Naudh Singh Sukarchakkia, S. Sukha Singh Mariwala 
and S. Gurdial Singh Dallewalia were sheltering in the 
thickets of the Ravi. Lakhpat's forces surrounded the 
thickets, trained their guns on the Sikhs and the shelling 
started. The Sikhs would vacate the area where the shells 
fell, attack the enemy at other points and withdraw again 
into the thickets, alter inflicting heavy damage on the foe. 
But, while fighting these actions they also kept moving 
along the Ravi towards the hills followed, of course, by the 
swarms of Lakhpat.The Sikhs were, however, now short of 
ammunition and supplies. They were thus in dire straits. 
They were surrounded by enemies and had no supplies. 
They subsisted on wild game, killed in the jungles or on the 
leaves of trees, but they stuck fast to their sense of honour 
and pride. 

One day the Sikhs launched an attack on the enemy 
in the afternoon, and then they soon turned back and 
fled the field. The enemy believing that the Sikhs had 
retreated far from the arena, became complacent. About 
midnight the Sikhs came back and launched a terrible 
attack on the Lahore forces. There was complete pande- 
monium among the Muslims and they were completely 
confounded. Before they recovered poise, the Sikhs had 
slain hundreds of them and got off on their horses. 

This attack caused complete demoralisation of the 
enemy forces. Lakhpat.howevcr, again got his forces ready 
to light. After through the lure of rewaids.and effected a 
very heavy bombardment of the Sikhs with a crushing 
effect this time. After the attack the Sikhs retreated into 
the thicket, under the impression that Lakhpat would turn 
back after a few days' unavailing search for them. Little 
did they imagine that this time he would stick to them like 
glue, and would not be shaken off. Otherwise, they would 
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have cleared off from thicket and moved towards the 
Doaba or the Malwa. 

The Sikhs, with Lakhpat in pursuit, struck in the 
direction of Basohli hills. The Sikhs expected that the 
Hindus of the Hills would help them in this holy war, 
which had been started to throw off the yoke of the Mughal 
rule. But they failed to understand that the Hindus of 
the hills would hardly help, when Lakhpat, a Hindu and 
an instrument of Yahiya Khan, was advancing in order to 
exterminate the Sikhs. 

Lakhpat had already won the hill chiefs over to his side. 
In addition, an order decreeing that no Sikh should get 
away alive, had come from the Mughal Government. The 
hill people also were aware of the proclamation : "Death 
for the helpers of the Sikhs and rewards for the killers of 
the Sikhs." Thousands of hillmen, therefore, came out, 
armed to fight the Sikhs, while the latter thought them to 
be their helpers. In obedience to their generals' directions 
to advance up the mountains, some Sikhs courageously 
climbed the hills of Basohli and came close to the concen- 
trations of the hilly troops. The reality dawned upon 
them only when the hillmen arrested them and started to 
fire upon those who followed tbem. 

This was the fate that befell those Sikhs who 
ascended the heights of Paraul and Kathua, and they 
realised now the straits in which they had landed them- 
selves. The Sikhs started moving northwards along the 
right bank of the Ravi. They saw high mountains and 
hostile hillmen in front of them, the forces of Lakpat 
behind thtm and on the east the swirling water of the Ravi. 
They planned to cross the Ravi and move towards the 
Majha. To sound the depth of the Ravi at that point, 
two brothers of S. Gurdial Singh Dallewalia rode on their 
horses into the waters of the river in order to sound their 
depth, but neither the mounts nor their riders were seen 
thereafter. The two heroes sacrificed their lives so that 
their companions were not swept away by the gushing 
stream of the Ravi. 

The Sikh Sardars conferred among themselves to 
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think of a way out. At last they decided to fight and cut 
their way through the hillmen. They launched a combined 
attack on the hillmen and wrested one mound from them. 
The infantry climbed the mound all right, but the horse- 
men were in difficulty, since their horses could not climb 
the hills. The riders would dig with their weapons a foot- 
hold for the horses,' but many horses toppled over into 
the gorges and died. From the high hills above tiie lull- 
men were raining bullets. Ultimately, Sukha Singh ordered 
that unmindful of their lives, the infantry should scale 
the heights, while the cavalry should block the advance of 
Lakhpat's forces till the infantry had climbed the mount- 
tains : thereafter they must rush theirway through the 
enemy towards Lahore. 



CHAPTER XVII 



Stalemate 



The Sikhs, who climbed the mountains successfully, 
overcame the enemy and continued their advance, while 
the horsemen turned back. Now, when Lakhpat saw that 
he could not deal successfully with the Sikhs, sheltering 
in the thickets, and that his soldiers fought shy of entering 
the thickets, he decided to have these jungles cleared to 
secure a passage through them. This project of his, too, 
failed, since the Sikhs started killing the labourers 
engaged In clearing the growth, and none dared 
advance for the job now. Lakhpat got the thickets set on fire 
and issused also a procalamation, promising a reward of 
five rupees to a person who brought to him the head of a 
Sikh.* This proclamation intensified the head-hunting 
campaign against the Sikhs. 

S. Sukha Singh of Mari Kamboki addressed his com- 
rades, saying : "The Brave Khalsa, it is ignoble thus to 
live in hiding. It is worthier far to die while lighting the 
enemy than to be killed singly while in hiding. Now follow 
me, all those, who wish to fight this Lakhpat like heroes." 

On this clarion call from their general, the Sikhs, 
shouting their slogans of Sat Sri Akaal, that is, The Eternal 
One is Truth, and Raj Karega Khalsa or The Pure shall 



* The price of wheat then was eight annas per tnaund : this 
can gi / e an idea of one rupee at the time. 
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ever Rule, pounced upon the enemy desperately. A 
ferocious battle took place. Lakhpat was riding an 
elephant with a red enclosure and was surrounded 
by small-sized cannon. Acting on intelligence Sukha 
Singh made an attack on Lakhpat. When Lakhpat 
saw Sukha Singh approaching, he changed over to a horse 
and thought of fleeing the field. Right at that moment 
a cannon ball struck Sukha Singh on the leg, causing a 
thigh fracture. Sukha Singh tore off a part of his turban, 
tied his fractured leg to the fore-part of his saddle and 
continued to fight. But he failed to reach his objective 
for, several generate, like Harbhaj Rai, the son of Lakhpat 
and Nahar Khan, the son of Yaliiya Khan, came to the 
help of Lakhpat. S. Jassa Singh and many other Sardars 
rushed to help S. Sukha Singh. In this very bloody 
encounter Lakhpat suffered far heavier losses than the 
Sikhs, and among those who were killed by the Sikhs 
were Lakhpat's son, Harbhaj Rai, Nahar Khan, the son 
of Governor Yahiya Khan, Commander Karam Bakhsh of 
Rasulnagar, Makhmoor Khan and several others.* 

The Sikhs made another fierce attack and pierced 
their way through the enemy. This happened in May, 
1746. The enemies felt greatly demoralised at the escape 
of the Sikhs from their grip. After going a short way 
the Sikhs also made a halt under cover of a jungle.During 
the night, S.Sukha Singh and S. Jassa Singh, addressed 
their men as follows: "Brave comrades, we have come out 
of the enemy encirclement, but in the morning the 
foe would again pursue us. We have to go a long way 
and for this we require horses, weapons and other 
articles of use. And where can we possibly get them all ? 
Obviously from that debased Lakkhu (Lakhpat), the 
enemy of the Panth I Thinking that we have fled the 
field, the enemy are sleeping carefree : now is the moment 
of success for us. Let us pounce upon the foe and secure 
the material that we badly need." 

Wonderful, indeed was the courage of these heroes. At 
one stage they had found no way out of the enemy encircle- 



• Dr. Ganda Sicgh : Sikh Ithas Barey, p. 80, 
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ment, and now, when they had perilously succeeded in 
coming out, they were determined to counter-attack the 
foe once again. The plan received general congregational 
approval. The Sikhs / pounced upon the sleeping foe, 
massacring those they could lay their hands upon. Then 
they made off with whatever booty they could gather. 
Before the enemy forces could get ready, the Khalsas 
were back in the shelter of the thickets of the jungle. 

This incident left Lakhpat enraged once again. He 
had hardly recovered from the shock of his brother's 
death, when a fresh thunder lap befell him, in the 
foTm of his son's death. And, then, he was shaken by the 
temerity of the Sikhs beyond his expectations. Though 
utterly routed they turned back and fell upon the royal 
armies. Lakhpat collected a huge rabble of the local miltia 
and set it on hunting out the Sikhs like game, with the 
beating of the drums. The Sikhs had dealt their blow and 
had made good their escape. They were heading for 
Lahore along the right bank of the Ravi, with Lakhpat 
in hot pursuit of them. The Singhs decided to cross the 
Ravi and they arrived at the river bank at about noon. 
With small floats made of reeds and grass, the Sikhs 
crossed over. The horsemen crossed first and waited on 
the left bank of the river till the entire party had 
safely landed on the side. The broad stretch of scorching 
sand, spread over three miles along the bank, made it 
terrible for the barefooted Sikhs to go over it, though 
the horsemen crossed it with ease. They covered their 
feet with pieces of rags torn from their clothing. By the 
end of the stretch of the sand their feet were covered 
with blisters, all the same. 

Before the Sikhs now lay the territory of Rama 
Randhawa who blocked with his force the path of the 
Khalsa. But the daring men who had cut their way 
through the royal forces of Lakhpat, could hardly be 
halted by the rabble of Rama. After a brief encounter 
the Sikh reached the ferry of Sri Hargobindpur, and from 
there they crossed over into the Doaba. 
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Here Aditia Beg* marched against them with his forces 
and the Sikhs got no breathing time there cither. From 
there they set out in haste and crossed over at Aliwal. 
They had entered the region of Malwa. Then Jassa Singh 
headed for Kot Kapura, while's. Han Singh, S. Naudli 
bingli and S. Deep Singh halted at Dialpur, Pathrala and 
in the Lakhi Jungle respnctively. The party of S. Snklni 
Singh reached Jaito. Suklia Singh had his fractured leg 
properly attended to by an expert there. He was confined 
to bed for six months. At last the leg was cured and the 
hero was busy with his campaigns as before. 

The Sikhs who had repaired to the hills, faced equally 
great hardships. The hillmen were hostile to them. 
Shifting from one place to another made no difference in 
the treatment which they received from the inhabitants 
of the mountains. They could not make any purchases 
even on payment. Thus, facing extreme hardships, they 
made their way to Kiratpur after five or six months, 
going along the mountainous tracks through Mandi and 
Kulu. It took them no less than six months more to bring 
all the Sikhs together once again, through letters and per- 
sonal messages. 

The Sikhs, who had been arrested by the hillmen and 
delivered to the Lahore force, and those who had been 
arrested by the forces of Lakh pat, were all brought to 
Lahore and tortured and finally killed. Their heads were 
collected and displayed in heaps at the gates of Lahore. 

In the end of March or the begining of April, Lakhpat 
campaigned against the Sikhs and returned only in the end 
of June, 1746.** In this space of three months thousands 
of Siklis had been put to the sword. This massacre is 
known in Sikh history as the lesser Marathon or Chhota 
Ghallughara.t 

• Gupta .Vol. 1, page. 30. *♦ Bhangoo, p. 308. 

t Dr. Ganda Singh : Sikh Ithas Bare. p. 03, mentions the 
number of the Sikhs killed as ten or twelve thousand. But Bliai 
Rattan Singh Bhangoo puts the number at thirty or forty 
thousand killed. His father S. Rai Singh was a member of the 

(continued) 
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But it pleased nature to give another opportunity to 
the Sikhs to raise their head. The sons of Khan Bahadur 
were now at daggers drawn with one another. Shall Niwaz 
Khan marched to encamp at the Shalamar Gardens on 21st 
November, 1746, at the head of an army, and Adina Beg 
Khan, Kaura Mai and Hashmat-ul-Iah Khan, too, joined 
him there. He sent Dewan Surat Singh to Yahiya Khan, 
demanding his full share of the property left with him by 
the Khan Bahadur. Yahia Khan, too, had full confidence 
in his own strength and got ready for a fight. He took 
the field with his lieutenants, Moman Khan, Lakhpat Rai, 
Mcer Niamat Khan and Meer Amin Beg. A fierce battle 
was fought between the two brothers. Yet neither party 
was fully ready for a showdown. Yahiya Khan, therefore, 
came to terms with Shah Niwaz by olfering him a sum of 
six lakhs of rupees. Shah Niwaz left Lahore and proceeded 
to Batala, where he seized a large chunk of Yahia Khan's 
territory. 



(continued^ 

party of S. Sukha Singh When this massacre look piace. Bna'Sgtf/V 
p. 308; 



CHAPTER XVIII 



Abdali 



The news of this seizure enraged Yahiya Khan and 
he prepared himself to fight. But before he could contact 
and attack him, Shah Niwaz Khan was again at the gates- 
of Lahore. A bloody battle was fought between the two bro- 
thers, on March the 17th, 1747, in which Yahiya Khan wa* 
defeated. Shah Niwaz entered Lahore on the 21st of March 
and became the Governor of the place. He imprisoned 
Yahiya Khan, Dewan Lakhpat Rai and Moman Khan, 
and replaced old officers with new ones. Kaura Mai was 
appointed his Dewan in place of Lakhpat and Adina Beg 
was made the commander of Jullundur. 

Shah Niwaz sent his emissary to the Emperor and his. 
Minister in Delhi, urging them to accord legal sanction to 
his Governorship of Lahore. Since Yahiya Khan was the 
son-in law of the Minister, Qamr-ud-Din, the latter's reply 
to Shah Niwaz Khan was that his request could be con- 
sidered only after he had released Yahiya Khan. To 
this, the reply of Shah Niwaz was that his appointment 
as the Governor must precede the release of Yahiya Khan. 
These squabbles continued for some time. 

An aunt of Yahiya Khan, named Dardaana Began), the 
wife of Jani Khan, was in Lahore about this time. She had 
Yahiya Khan concealed in a huge metallic cask, which she 
managed to take out of the prison through her servants. 
On coming to know of Yahiya Khan's escape. Shah Niwaz 
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was greatly annoyed with his aunt. But Dardaana Bgam 
retorted that she would have acted similarly, if Shah Niwaz 
had been imprisoned by his own brother. It was about the 
end of July when the legal release of Yahiya Khan wes 
effected |. 

Shah Niwaz was beside himself with rage. Having lost 
hope of his appointment by the Emppror of Delhi as the 
Governor of the Panjab, he sought the support of the King 
of Afghanistan for his security. 

The 'King of Afghanistan then was Ahmed Shah Abdali, 
who belonged to the Saddozai family. His father had earlier 
settled in Multan and it was here that Ahmed was born. A 
little before Nadir became the king of Afghanistan, Ahmed's 
father, Zaman Khan and Ahmed's elder brother, Zulfikar 
Khan, had returned to their ancestral home in the province 
of Hirat. When Nadir came to the throne, Zaman Khan 
and his two sons took service under him. By virtue of their 
ability, Zulfikar Khan became the Governor of Hirat, while 
Ahmed Shah was appointod to the supreme command of 
Nadir's forces. On the night of the 9th June, 1747, Nadir 
Shah was assassinated by the his servants. Ahmed Shah 
defeated the enemies of Nadir Shah and himself assumed 
the kingship of Afghanistan, taking the title of Shah-i- 
Durani, and thus, become Abdali Ahmed Shah Shah-i- 
Durani,* Shah Wali Khan was his minister and Jahan 
Kahn his commander-in-chief. After he had subjugated the 
whole of Afghanistan, Abdali turned his attention towards 
India. He took possession of Peshawar and defeated and 
drove out the then Governor Nasir Khan. 

In consultation with Adina Beg, Shah Niwaz sought 



t Yahiy Kahan reached Delhi after his escape from the prison 
bouse- He was so shocked by these incidents as to feel fed up with 
the life he lead so far led. He fled to Farrukhabad and adopted the 
life of a Muslim saintig People called him Yahya Shah, the ascetic. 
He died at a ripe, old age and was buried there. 
The History of Farrukhabad, by Mohammed Wali Allah, Page 257 
•Abdali was the old nickname of Ahmed Shah's family. When 
Ahmed Shah assumed the title of Durrani, the family also came to 
be known by the same name. 
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help from Ahmed Shah Abdali and invited him to invade 
India and annex the provinces of Multan, Lahore and 
Kashmir. He also suggested that after the annexation of 
these territories, Abdali would, of course, be the King there- 
of, while Shah Niwaz would be his Minister.* 

Now Adina Beg prompted Shah Niwaz as above, on the 
one hand, while, on the other, he apprised Minister Qamar- 
ud-Din at Delhi of the invitation extended by Shah Niwaz 
to Admed Shah Abdali. The Minister was the maternal 
uncle of Shah Niwaz. Appealing to his sense of relationship, 
the Minister wrote an affectionate letter to Shah Niwaz, 
saying, "Do not tarnish the reputation of your ancestors; 
instead of being a traitor to the King of Delhi, give a fight 
to this predatory Abdali and you stand to be the master of 
the provinces of Multan, Kashmir, Lahore and Kabul. Your 
maternal uncle will certainly help you in this noble task." 
This letter made Shah Niwaz break with Abdali and to pro- 
mise loyalty to the Emperor at Delhi. 

Abdali was fully aware of the weakness of the Govern- 
ment at Delhi. He had accompanied Nadir to Delhi when 
the latter had invaded India. He made preparations for an 
invasion of India at the invitation of Shah Niwaz. In the 
middle of December, 1747, he set out from Peshawar, and 
arrived at Attok. From there he sent an emissary, named 
Gurra Khan, to Lahore. But Shah Niwaz was now a changed 
man, who did not give the emissary even a hearing, as was 
then under the complete spell of the Minister of Delhi. 
Gurra khan went back and met Abdali at Rohtas. Abdali 
then sent his preceptor, Sayyed Sabir Shah, to Lahore. But 
Shah Niwaz had him killed by getting hot, molten zinc 
poured down his throat. | This news infuriated Abdali, who 
lost no time in burying towards Lahore. He reached the 
banks of the Ravi on the 8th of January, 1748, and camped 
in Shahdra. He crossed the river on the 10th of January. 



* Maskcen: Tazkara-i-Tehmasap Khan Maskem, Page4o. Ali-ud- 
Din: Ibrat Nata. Pape 106. 

t Panjab Mughals, paga 70: co-reference,Bayan-i-Waqui, 
pages 163-64. Siyar-ul-Mutakhrin, page 17. Tarikh-i Muzaffari, 
p. 74. Tarikh-iHussainsIiahi, p. 20. Tarikhi-Ahmed, p. 6. 
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He had an army only eighteen thouslind strong. But 
he had no artillery with him. 

As against this, Shah Niwaz had taken up his position 
near Mian Mir, with an army of 70,000, supported by a 
powerful artillery. The parties joined battle on the 11th of 
January. Hashmat-uMah, the general of Shah Niwaz, was 
killed in the battle and Jumla Khan of Qasoor defected to 
Abdali, along with his forces. Finally, the forces of Shah 
Niwaz suffered a severe defeat, and the same night Shah 
Niwaz fled to Delhi, followed thither by his generals. On the 
12th January Abdali pillaged Mughalpura and the adjoining 
localities. He came by huge quantities of war material from 
the camp of Shah Niwaz. There was no resistance from any 
quarter, and, consequently, Abdali was the master of the 
whole city. The old officers of Yahiya Khan, Moman Khan 
of Qasoor, Dewan Lakhpat Rai and others, who had been 
imprisoned by Shah Niwaz, were set at liberty by Abdali. 

At the entreaty of the prominent men of the city, 
Abdali agreed not to plunder Lahore, but demanded, in 
return, a tribute of thirty lakhs of rupees, of which 
twenty-two lakhs were paid the same day.* Abdali stayed 
in Lahore up to the 18th of February, and left for Delhi on 
the 19th. He had brought the entire area under his com- 
plete control and. appointed Jumla Khan of Qasoor the 
Governor of Lahore and Lakhpat Rai his Minister. 

Shah Niwaz, the Governor of Lahore, had arrived at 
Delhi. The King, thereupon, got up an army of two lakhs to 
fight Abdali. The virtual leader of this army was Minister 
Qamar-ud-Din, though nominally prince Ahmed was the 
commander. When the royal army reached Sirhind on the 
25th of February, it was learnt ' that the local Governer, 
Mohammed Khan Rohela, had fled on hearing the news of 
Abdali's advance. The Minister, Qamar-ud-Din, left his 
begams and materials at Sirhind under the protection of one 
thousand soldiers, and himself took up position at the river 
crossing of Machhiwara. 

Abdali reached Phillaur on the 1st of March and cross- 
ing the river in the night, attacked Sirhind the following 



*Anand Ram, p. 8S8. 
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day. The protecting force posted by the Minister was 
massacred, the material was appropriated and the Begams 
imprisoned. 

On hearing this news the Minister turned back from 
Machhiwara and camped at Manupur, six miles west of 
Sirhind. On the 3rd of March, Abdali, too, took up his 
position, facing him, at a distance of about two miles, and 
minor skirmishes between the two forces started taking 
place. Ultimately on the 11th of March, 1748, a major battle 
was fought, in which Minister Qamar-ud-Din was killed. 
His son, Muayyan-ul-Mulk, known by the name of Mir 
Mannu, however, launched such a fierce attack on the 
enemy, that Abdali was completely defeated and had to flee 
the field. On the 17th March, he crossed the Satlej and 
returned to Afghanistan via Lahore. 



CHAVTKU XIX 

Confusion 



Mir Mannu was, no doubt, victorious. Rut he failed to 
consider it necessary to chase the foreign invader. For four 
days he continued to stay in his dcftm.es. On the U-.th of 
March the royal army left Manupur and arrived on the 
banks of the Satlej, where they bivouacked at Ludliiana, 
till the 12th of April. In appreciation of the victory of Mir 
Mannu, the King issued a royal order, on the 9th April, 
appointing him the Governor of Lahore and Multan. Mir 
Mannu, who received this order on the 12th April, pro- 
ceeded straight to Lahore to assume charge of his new 
office, while Prince Ahmed started back for Delhi. The 
Piince had reached Panipat when he received the news of the 
death of King Muhammcd Shah. Ahmed Shah was now 
crowned the King of Delhi and Safdar Jang became his Chief 
Minister. The appointment of Safdar Jang as the Chief 
Minister was officially notified on the 20th of June, 1748.* 

How did the Sikhs meanwhile fare ? The Chhota 
Ghallugharaf, had come as a deadly blow to tin m, from 
which, however, they soon recoveicd. In June Lakhpat aban- 
doned the pursuit of the Sikhs and came back home. Yahiya 
Khan and Shah Niwaz had been at loggerheads from 
November, 17-16 to March, 1747. Now, at this time the Sikhs 
rose again and started prowling round Amritsar. The sacred 



* Jadunath Sarkar. page 352, 
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tank at Amritasr was heavily guarded, with riflemen posted 
in the four minarets, which had been specially constructed 
for the purpose in the four corners of the tank. The guards 
had orders to shoot at any Sikh, who might come for a dip. 
Still the Sikhs would come in the darkness of the night and 
would slip away after taking the holy dip. The Muslim 
commander tauntingly challenged the Sikhs to come and 
bathe in the holy tank, not surreptitiously at night, but 
boldly in the day-time. S. Sukha Singh fo Mari Kamboki, 
accordingly, arrived one noon for the holy bath, disguised as 
a Turk. After the bath, he emerged from the tank, removed 
his turban and made his hair into a knot in full view of the 
people, raised the victory slogans of the Sikhs, and made 
good his escape. He had removed the turban, of course, to 
notify the enemy that the bather was a Sikh.* 

Thereafter Sikhs would come for the holy bath in 
groups of ten or fifteen. Sometimes they would clash with 
the royal guards and many of them would fall martyrs. 

But this was not all. The Sikhs plundered and 
pillaged the area between the rivers Beas and Chenah from 
Lahore to the hills. They did not hesitate to teach a lesson 
to the enemies, who fell into their hands. The Sikhs, in 
this way, avenged themselves partially for the Chhota 
Ghallooghara. 

Shah Niwaz Khan remained the Governor of Lahore 
from the 21st of March, 1747, to the 1 1th of January, 1748. 
But he conld hardly apply himself to the problem of the 
Sikhs, since his own problems kept him fully occupied. 

With the advance of Abdali to the east of Attock, 
confusion overtook the whole country; for, the people had 
hardly forgotten the mortal blows that Nadir Shah had 
dealt them during his invasion. They, therefore, abandoned 
their homes and hearths and repaired to the hills. Now 
was the time for the Sikhs to grow and prosper. They sent 
their families to the hills or to the inaccessible^ regions of 
the Malwa and, armed with weapons, they awaited their 
opportunity. 

* In commemaratlpn- 6( this exploit, it is traditional today 
that the turban must be removed while bathing. It is forbidden 
to bathe with the turban on. 
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Abdali conquered Lahore on the Uth of January 
and lost the battle of Manupur on the J 1th of March. In 
this interval of two months, the Sikhs had more than made 
up for all the losses of the Chhota Ghallooghara. They pillaged 
the whole country from the Satlej to the Chenab. This time, 
however, they decided that, before confronting the enemy 
forces, they should deal with those debased parasites, who 
informed on the Sikhs. These informers and chaudhris 
must be got rid of, they decided. As soon as this decision 
received the general consent of the Panth, its execution was 
started by the select forces of the Sikhs. Chaudhri Sahib 
Rai, Sandhu Jatt of village Naushehra, Rama Ran- 
dhawa of village Ghaniyan, Harbhagat Niranjania of 
village Guru Ka Jandiala, Dharamdass of Jodhnagar, 
Karma Chheena of village Chheena, Sanmukh Rai of vill- 
age Vadall, Rai Bakhta of village Majectha, Rai Hasana of 
village Mandiala, Gahina Mai of village Bhilowal, Qazi fazl 
Ahmed Khan, Shamsher Khan Khokhar, the Ranghars of 
Sathiala and Butala, the Jatts of Dhaneshta, the Khattris 
of Haibatpur Patti, the Ranghars of Shekhupura and several 
other chaudhris and landlords were picked up and 
murdered. Along with that the villages and towns of 
Ghaniyan, Noushehra of Sandhuan, Batala, Jandiala, 
Majeetha, Kalanaur, Jodhnagar, Phagwara, Taiwan, 
Bajwara, Jullundur, Sathiala, Butala, Mandiala, Shekhu- 
pura, Rasul Nagar, Dhigg, Manjhki and others were thorou- 
ghly plundered.* 

The one great benefit which resulted for the Panth from 
this policy of loot and murder. was that, for the future, no 
chaudhri would inform on the Singhs in a light-hearted 
manner: he knew that it would be tantamount to courting 
death. Thus the fight now was between the Sikhs and the 
Government: the third party, the public, had been elimi- 
nated. 

The commander of Amritsar at the time was Salabat 
Khan, a Rajput of village Tharoo. When Abdali was en- 
grossed in the battle of Manupur, the Sikhs swooped on 



• Shamsher- Khalsa, Panjabi, page 100. History of the Sikhs 
by Gupta, vol. 1, page 24. 
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Amritser . In the battle which ensued, Salabat Khan was 
killed by S. Jassa Singh of Ahlu.f and Salabat's army fled 
from Amritser. The Sikhs took possession of the city. A 
part of the sacred tank had been filled with earth under 
orders of Oewan Lakhpat Rai: the same was now repaired 
and fresh water filled therein. The Sikh masses now took the 
holy bath without any let or hindrance. 

In the meantime Abdali had suffered defeat at the 
hands of Mir Mannu, and turned back. The Sikhs followed 
closly on the heels of Abdali from the eastern bank of the 
Satlej. They would draw away a bit from the armies of 
Abdali, in the day-time, but would ambush him in the 
night and taking with them whatever booty fell into their 
hands, disappear in the jungles. In this way the Sikhs 
harassed Abdali right up to the banks of the Chenab. 

March the 29th, 1748, was the Baisakhiday. The Sikhs, 
therefore, gave up the chase of Abdali, and assembled in 
Amritsar for the Baisakhi celebrations. It was the first 
Baisakhi in many years, which the Sikhs celebrated in free- 
dom, and on this day a new chapter was initiated in the 
History of the Sikhs. First, the frame-work of the eleven 
Misals was organised,* and, secondly, the Ram Rauni 
fortress was constructed. The tragedy of the chhota 
ghalooghara had brought home one lesson to the Sikhs, that, 
in place of the small independent parties of Sikhs under 
separate leaders, there should be a strong and central 
organisation of the Panth, which should, in time of need, 
function under one commander. At the time there were 
several small bands under different Sardars, the following 
being the outstanding ones among them: 

1. Nawab Kapur Singh of Faizulapur or Singhpura. 

2. Jassa Singh Xalal, of village Ahlu. 

3. Hari Singh Bhangi ,of village Panjwar. 

4. Jhanda Singh „ „ 

5. Ganda Singh „ ,. 

6. Natha Singh „ „ 



f History of the Punjab by Sayyad Muhammad Latif, 1891, 
page 816. Maharaja Kaura Mall by Dr. Ganda Singh, page 40. 

* The 12th Misal, that of Phulklans, has always remained 
a bit apart. 
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7. Mehtab Singh of village Khakh, Distt. Amritsar. 

8. Charhat Singh Kanhaya. 

9. Diwan Singh. 

10. Gujjar Singh. 

11. Garja Singh. 

12. Nibahu Singh. 

13. Lehna Singh. 

14. Phula Singh of village Roranwala. 

15. Sanwal Singh Randhawa of village Wagha. 

16. Gurbakhsh Singh of village Doda. 

17. Dhanna Singh of village Kalalwala. 

18. Tara Singh of village Chainpur. 

19. Bagh Singh, village Kot Sayyad Mahmud. 

20. Hakikat Singh. 

21. Mehtab Singh of village Vadala Sandlman, Distt. 
Sialkot. 

22. Jai Singh of village Kahna. 

23. Jhanda Singh 

24. Tara Singh „ „ 

25. Manohar Singh „ „ 

26. Sobha Singh ,, 

27. Bhim Singh. 

28. Amar Singh of village Wagha. 

29. Sobha Singh of village Bhikka. 

30. Baghel Singh of Village Jliubal. 

31. Gulab Singh Dallewalia. 

32. Hari Singh 

33. Naudh Singh Sukarchakia. 

34. Gulab Singh, (father-in-law of Naudh Singh) of 
Village Majitha. 

35. Mehtab Singh of Village Julka (son of S. Baghel 
Singh). 

36. Karora Singh of Village Paij Garh. 

37. Hara Singh. 

38. Lajja Singh. 

39. Nand Singh of Village Sanghna. 

40. Kapur Singh of Surtanwala. 

41. Amar Singh of Village Kingra 

42. Jiwan Singh of Village Qila Jiwan Singh. 

43. Sahib Singh of Sialkot. 
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44. Deep Singh Shaheed. 

45. Natha Singh Shaheed. 

46. Mohan Singh of Village Ranian. 

47. Mahan Singh ,, „ 

48. Bagh Singh of Hallowal. 

49. Jhanda Singh of Village Sultanwind, near Amritsar. 

50. Mirza Singh Kahlon. 

51. Sham. Singh Maan of Village Bulaqi Chak. 

52. Mala Singh „ „ 

53. Banal Singh of Shekhupura. 

54. Amir Singh „ 

55. Hira Singh. 

56. Ganga Singh. 

57. Lai Singh. ' 

58. Tara Singh Maan of Maanawala, Distt. Amritsar. 

59. Mehtab Singh of Village Lalpura, Tchsil Taran 
Taran. 

60. Roop Singh. 

61. Anoop Singh Naqai. 

62. Dasaundha Singh. 

63. Tara Singh Gheba. 

64. Dharam Singh Khatri of Amritsar. 

65. Sukha Singh of Village Mari Kamboki. 

66. Jassa Singh of Village I hogill, 'ater on known 
as Ramgarhia. 



CHAPTER XX 

The Sikh Misals 



Nawab Kapur Singh moved the resolution that the 
Fanth should have one organisation and one leader or 
Jathedar, who was to be elected by the entire Panth. This 
resolution was adopted. It was on a Baisakhi day that the 
Tenth Guru had given birth to the Panth, and it was again 
on a Baisakhi day that the new organisation or Jathebandi 
came into being, called by the name of Dal Khalsa. When 
it came to the election of a leader, all eyes turned to S. 
Jassa Singh Ahluwalia. He was, at the time, the most 
powerful of the Sikh sardars. Thus, Jassa Singh* was 
appointed unanimously the leader of the Panth. 

An Advisory Committee, having ten members, was 
constituted under him. These ten leaders became the heads 
of the remaining ten Misals of the confedracy. 

The following eleven Misals were then constituted at 
Amritsar : 

1. Misal Ahluwalian under S. Jassa Singh Kalaal.f 



* Jassa Singh of Village Ahla, in the District of Lahore, was 
the son of S. Badar Singh Kalaal, and was born in 1718. At the 
age oi seventeen years he received the holy baptism from Nawab 
Kapur Singh. He was tall and very powerful and his meal con- 
sisted of half a seer of butter and half a goat of meat. 

t Jassa Singh Ahluwalia was a Kalaal ; consequently al 
Kalaals now call themselves AhluwaUas. 
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who was also the Jathedar of the whole Panth. 

2. Misal Faizulapurian or Singhpurian, the leader of 
which was Nawab Kapur Singh. 

3. Misal Sukarchakian, with its leader, S. Naudh Singh 
(the great-grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh.) 

A. Misal Nishanawali, with its leader, S. Dasaundha 
Singh, who was the flag-bearer of the Dal Khalsa. 

5. Misal Hhangian, with its leader S. Hari Singh of 
Village Panjwar. 

6. Misal Kanhiyan whose leader was S. Jai Singh 
Kanhiya, of Village Kahna, in District Lahore. 

7. Misal Naqian, whose Jathedar was S. Hira Singh 
Naqai of Village Bahirwal, In District Lahore. 

8. Dallewali Misal, with its leader, S. Gulab Singh, of 
Village Dallewal. 

9. Misal Shaheedan, its leader being Baba Deep Singh 
Shaheed. 

10. Misal Karorasinghian, whose leader was S. Karora 
Singh, of Village Paijgarh. 

11. Misal Sanghanian, its leader being S. Nand Singh, 
of Village Sanghane : This Misal later came to be known 
as Misal Ramgarhian. 

Then every Sikh soldier and leader was ordered to 
join the Jatha or Misal of his choice. Every baptised Sikh 
was considered to be a member of the Dal Khalsa and an 
equal partner in the organisation. Every soldier was also 
given the right to change over from one misal to another. 
Every Misal was declared autonomous in regard to all 
interna] matters; but, in matters involving common action, 
the Misals were to obey the orders of the Chief Commander 
of the Dal Khalsa. Thus, the organisation of the Misals 
came into being in the new circomstances of the Panth. 

There was, then, another significant decision taken. 
How long could the Panth fight from behind the shelter of 
thickets? Thjs was the question. The Sardars, therefore, 
decided upon the construction of an adequate fortress to 
fight the enemy in times of national emergency. They 
unanimously chose Amritsar as the site of the proposed 
fortress, since there was no soil more sacred to the Sikhs 
than that holy city. The foundation of the mud fortress 
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was dug on the Baisakhi day, in 1748, round a well which 
had been constructed by the Guru Maharaj near the 
Ramsar. The wall of the fortress gradually went up, 
constructed with the mud prepared from the earth dug out 
at the site. The Sikhs themselves performed the dv;i< s of 
masons, labourers and overseers. Within only a fcv. days 
the mud fortress was ready and was named Ram Kanni, 
after the name of Guru Ram Das. The walls of thi;- ("itress 
were six feet wide and ten feet high. There was room for 
accommodation five hundred horsemen in side the fortress. 
Accordingly five hundred Sikhs were ordered to stay in the 
fortress. At about this time S. Hari Singh Bhangi also 
constructed his spuare of buildings, called the Katra 
Bhangian. 

In April, 1748, Mir Mannu reached Lahore to take up 
his appointment as the Governor of Lahore and Multan. 
He appointed Kaura Mall as his Minister and Lieutenant 
and Adina Beg as the Commander of Jullundur. The 
officials appninted by Abdali were sacked. Lakhpat Rai 
was fined thirty lakhs of rupees out of which twenty, 
two lakhs was realised, partly in cash and partly through 
the sale of his property. Lakhpat was imprisoned since 
the arrears of eight lakhs of rupees had remained unrealised. 
But Kaura Mall paid the arrears and got Lakhpat 
released, only to hand him over to the Sikhs, as a prisoner. 
He breathed his last after a confinement of six months. | 

Safdar Jung, the new Minister in Delhi, was bitterly 
opposed to Mir Mannu. There were two parties in Delhi: 
the Irani Shias and the Turani Sunnis. Safdar Jang was an 
Irani Shia. The Ministers who had preceded him, were 
Turani Sunnis. Mir Mannu was a son of a former Minister, 
Qamar-ud-Din. The reason for his removal from Delhi was 
to keep him from establishing his claim to become a 



| Lakhpat was bound down as a prisoner in a latrine where 
people eased themselves on his head as on a privy stool. He died 
in 1748. Bhangoo, page 810. 

Kaura Mall handed Lakhu over to the Sikhs. He died alter 
his detention in a latrine for period of six months. Panth Parkash, 
Page 083. 

Dr. Ganda Singh Kaura Mai, P. 47, as referned to by 
khnshwaqt Rai, P. 67. Tahmasap Mama, p. 72. AlUod-Dia, p. SM. 
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minister in the place of his father: all the positions were, at 
the time, considered hereditary, descending from father 
to son. 

Mir Mannu was aware of this feet. Yet, he thought it 
prudent to build his position in Lahore. Being a Turk, he 
re-mployed in his own forces many Turks as soldiers and 
officers, whom Nadir Shah had dismissed. 



CHAPTER XXI 



Mir Mannu 



Mir Mannu established his possession of Lahore 
(irmly and, then, made his plan to conquer Multan. He 
appointed Kaura Mall as his Lieutenant for the purpose 
and despatched him to Multan. The province of Multan 
had been merged with that of Lahore, in 1738, after the 
death of Abdus Samad Khan Daler-i-Jang, the Governor 
of Multan. It was entrusted to the charge of Daler-i- Jang's 
son, Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahadur, the Governor of 
Lahore. The Khan Bahadur had appointed his own son, 
Shah Niwaz Khan, as his Lieutenant and the Commander 
of Multan. 

When Niwaz advanced to take possession of Lahore, 
he had appointed Kl.viaja Ishaq, in his own right, as the 
ruler of Multan. Minister Qamar-ud-Din, in Delhi, hud 
also given Zahid Khan Saddozai a letter, appointing him 
as the Governor of Multan. Zahid Khan threw out Ishaq 
from there and himself took possession of it. When 
Kaura Mall reached Multan, he found Zahid Khan in 
possession of it and ready to fight him. But Zahid was 
worsted in the very first onset and Kaura Mall was 
left in the solo possession of Multan. 

When Mir Mannu was firmly in the saddle in Lahore and 
Multan, he, turned his attention to the Sikhs. He ordered 
his patrolling unitsf to be active against them, on the 

| Dr. Ganda Singh, Kaura Mall, p. 52. Gupta, Sikh History, 
vol. I, p. 69. 
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excuse of maintaining peace in the land, and set them to 
crush the Sikhs, who now left the Bari Doab, avoided facing 
the patrol-men and shifted to the Jullundur area across 
the Beas. The Sikhs created no disturbances in that area 
of Adina Beg and, on his side, Adina Beg did not think it 
necessary to take any steps against the Sikhs. 

But Mir Mannu, then, sent strict orders to Adina 
Beg to destroy the Sikhs at all costs. The Sikhs were 
assembled in Anand pur at the time. Adina Beg pounced 
upon them there at the head of a large army. There were 
many deaths on both sides.* The Sikhs proceeded to the 
Malwa from there and Adinda Beg returned to Jullundur. 
This battle was fought in June, 1748. 

Adina Beg, as before, quietly made peace with the 
Sikhs- again.** He employed some Sikhs in his 
government, to boot. Jassa Singh, a carpenter of Icho 
Gill, j later called Ramgarhia, obtained service under 
Adina Beg, along with his three brothers, Jai Singh, 
Khushal Singh and Mali Singh, and with several others of 
his companions. His fifth brother, Tara Singh did not 
go in for that service, however. He kept the company of 
the Khalsa forces.|f 

The Panjab was quiet during the couple of the months 
of heavy rains. The Sikhs again assembled to celebrate 
the Diwali festival in Amritsar. The Holy Granth was 
read and hymns sung at the Darbar Sahib. The usual feast 
of lights was celebrated on the Diwali night. 

When Mir Mannu heard of these celebrations, he 
ordered Adina Beg to round up and annihilate the Sikhs. 
Adina Beg and his Lieutenant, Sadiq Beg, left Jullundur 

• Malcolm, p. 02. Sikh History by Gupta. Vol. I. p. 60. Six 
hundred Sikhs were killed. 
••Malcolm, p. 02. 

t The ancestors of Jassa Singh came from village Sur Singh. 

Sardar Bhagwan Singh the father of Jassa Singh, left Sur Singh 

and shifted to the village of Icho Gill.The same Jassa Singh was 

surnamed Ramgarhia later on. Chiefs and Families of Note 

in the Panjab, by L. H. Criffin and Col. Massy, translated into 

Urdu by Sayyad Niwazish Ali. 1011, Vol. I, as on p 716. 

ft Dr. Ganda Singh : Kaura Mall, p. 64- Jassa Singh Binod 
(Panjabi) 
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with a large armed force and joined the aomy of Mir 
Mannu under his officers at Amritsar and besieged that 
town. Five hundred Sikhs took positions behind the 
walls of the mud-defence work, called Ram Rauni, that 
could accommodate no more than that number and the 
other sikhs left for the neighbouring jungles. 

Both the armies were locked in a grim fight. Thousands 
of the enemy outside the mud-fortress were all the while 
pressnig hard the five hundred inside it. Hell fires 
were hurled at each other from day to day. Occasionally 
a Sikh party would make a sharp sally on the enemy 
outside, would harm and press them hard and rob them 
of whatever they could snatch from them and hastily 
return for protection behind their defences. And, 
sometimes, a Sikh party from the jungles would swoop 
down on the enemy, inflict mortal wounds on him and 
again disappear into the wilderness. 

This siege was maintained for nearly a couple of 
months. There was no more food or fodder left in the 
fortress. Men and horses starved to death. Two hundred 
of the Sikhs had already been martyredt and the rest of 
them were resolved to attain martyrdom together in a 
final attack. 

Diwan Kaura Mall, a Sahejdhari Sikh of the Guru, 
was there with the Lahore force. And Sardar Jassa 
Singh Carpenter was among the Jullundhur army with 
his one hundred men. His wife had killed her own 
daughter): at her birth and the Sikh Panth had 
excommunicated him for infanticide. He had, then, found 
employment under Adina Beg. 

One of the Sikhs in the fortress one day disguised 
himself and went among the enemies outside, to have news 
of Adina Beg's plan. He found Jassa Singh and his 
comrades present there. "I say, you are the murderers 
of the Singhs within the Ram Rauni," observed the 
Sikh in surprise. Jassa Singh and his men were deeply 
moved by this cut and their eyes were tearful. They 
appealed to him most piteously to request the Panth to 



t Khushwaqt Rai, pages 8344. 
} Panth Parkash. p. 687. 
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pardon and forgive them, some-how. The Sikh replied 
that the entire body of the besieged in the Ram Rauni, 
had resolved to attain martyrdom the next day, adding 
that, if they, too, agreed to join them in their supreme 
immolation, the holy Guru was to reward them 
for it. 

The news that all the Sikhs in the fortress were 
determined to win martyrdom, had shocked and moved 
them. Jassa Singh wortc a letter and tied it to an arrow, 
which he shot into the fortress. He had written to say 
that, if the Panth was willing to forgive him for his 
serious defection, he would part company with the 
enemy and return to his brethren in the fortress. 

The reply from within Ram Rauni reached Jassa 
Singh in the same way, flown on the wing.s of the air 
and read : "The Guru is the forgiver of the faults of all 
of us. If you like, you may return to the fold of the 
Panth now."* 

Jassa Singh and his comrades entered the fortress 
the same night and rejoined the Panth. They had 
brought with them a quantity of rations and munitions, 
too. The Sikhs in the fortress felt relieved now and were 
enabled to resist the enemy for a short while longer. 

Sardar Jassa Singh sent word to Kaura Mall, 
requesting him urgently to do something at once to save 
the lives of the three hundred Sikhs in the Ram Rauni 
fortress. News was roccived just then that Alxlali was 
coming to invade the Panjab.** Another news of the 
day was that Minister Safdar Jang of Delhi had deputed 
Shah Niwaz as the Governor of Multan. Kaura Mall 
advised Mir Mannu, in view of these developments, to 
raise the siege of Ram Rauni and to come to friendly 
terms with the Sikhs, so as to enlist their good offices 
during the coming hard times. 

Mir Mannu readily accepted this advice. The result 
was that the forces besieging Ram Rauni wer ewithdrawnt 

* Bhaogoo. pages 814-10. 

Cunningham, p. 08. 
f Dr. Ganda Singh : Kaxira Moll, p. 01. Ohangoo. pages 315- 
310. . 
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in November, 1748. Moreover, Mannu, on the advice of 
Kaura Mall again, awarded the Sikhs a Jagir of half of 
the revenue of the District of Patti. He also restored 
to the Darbar Sahib the largess of the former twelve 
villages. | This put an end to the campaign of Ram 
Rauni. 



t Bhangoo p. 315! 



CHAPTER XXII 

Mannu and Kaura Mall 



Abdali had been defeated by Mir Mannu and driven 
out of the country in March, 1748. Mir Mannu could have 
then assumed control of the whole country, had he been in 
Delhi. But, actually, he commanded now only the Panjab, 
to which he was a new comer as its ruler. Abdali also knew 
that the Delhi Darbar was a divided house and the Delhi 
Minister was not in a position to help the Governor of 
Lahore. He had wanted exactly to know as to the 
extent of the power of Mir Mannu as the Governor of the 
Panjab. 

Accordingly, Abdali and his army crossed River Indus 
again in December, 174 8. ♦ He plundered the territories all 
along the line of his advance and reached the banks of 
River Chenab. Mir Mannu, too, started from Lahore and 
reached the river Chenab, at a point, called Sahodra on 
the left bank, four miles off Wazirabad. 

Abdali wrote to Mir Mann j, saying: "Char Muhal, the 
districts of Gujrat, Pasrur, Sialkot and Aurangabad, were 
a part of the kingdom of kabul since the time of Nadir 
Shah. Pay up its revenue to Kabul and promise to make 
timely payments to us in future also." 

Mir Mannu kept up his negotiations with Abdali on 
the one hand and despatched, on the other hand, Abdli's 
letter to the Emperor in Delhi, who agreed to pay Abdali 



* Cunningham, page 06. Dr. Ganda Singh: Kaura Mall, p. 63. 
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the revenue of the Char Muhat area. Conscious of his weak 
military power, Mir Mannu, too, promised to pay Abdali 
the yearly amount of fourteen lakhs of rupees for the Char 
Muhal** and paid to him the revenue for the current year. 
Abdali returned from there to Qandhar with the revenue 
in his pocket. 

Mir Mannu had to attend to the serious position obtain- 
ing In Multan on his return from seeing Abdali off. Minister 
Safdar Jang had appointed Shah Niwaz as the Governor of 
Multan, and he had done so to belittle the power of Mir 
Mannu. Niwaz took possession of Multan, in May, 1749.* 
He increased the pay of some of the army men and won 
them over to his support and recruited a large fresh force. 
He, thus, raised an army of fifteen thousand men in a few 
days in order to conquer Lahore : he had been assured by 
Safdar Jang that, if he dispossessed Mir Mannu of the 
Lahore province, he was, in that case, himself to be 
appointed its Governor, in place of the latter. 

On the other hand, Safdar Jang assured Nasir Khan of 
his being made the Governor of Lahore, if he succeeded in 
driving Mir Mannu out of it. This Nasir Khan was once 
the Governor of Kabul; but he was out of job when Mir 
Mannu was appointed the Governor of Lahore. When 
Nasir had spoken of his being Jobless to Mir Mannu, the 
latter had appointed him the Commander of Char Muhal. 

But, as instigated by Safdar Jang, Nasir Khan played 
foul by Mir Mannu and raised an army, about eighteen- 
thousand strong, to attack Lahore. Mir Mannu was 
enraged at this news. He marched upon Sialkot at the 
head of a large army, Nasir Khan lost this battle and 
sneaked to Delhi in July, 1749.f 

As soon as Mir Mannu was rid of Nasir Khan, he 
ordered Kaura Mall to attack Multan at the head of a large 
army. Kaura Mall invited ten thousand Sikhs of the Dal 
Khalsa to join his army, with the permission of Mir Mannu. £ 
The Sikhs were paid a dally wage at the rate of fifty palsas 
a foot soldier, a rupee a horseman and five rupees a sardar. 



••Jadunath Sarlcar, page 419. 
* Jadunath Sarkar. page 410. 
t Ibid, page 416. 



{ Panth Parkash, p. 01)0. 
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This was a higher rate of pay than what others received. 
In addition, the Sikhs were given the right of plundering 
the enemy. Also they had been paid two months' wage in 
advance. Sardar Jassa Singh of Icho Gill was not well. 
He stayed behind in Ram Rauni fortress, which was then 
named Ramgarh. That was how Jassa Singh was given the 
surname of Ramgarhia.* 

A battle was fought at a place three miles off Mul*an. 
Shah Niwaz was pressing the armies of Kaura Mall hard. 
Kaura Mall challenged Sardar Jassa Singh, saying : "If I 
am going to be defeated in the presence of the Panth, where 
else shall I seek help ?" 

These words put the Sikhs on their mettle. S. 
Jassa Singh and Sardar Sukha Singh shouted their 
war slogan of "Sat Sri Akaal" and dashed against the 
army of Shah Niwaz 

Sardar Jassa Singh shot Shah Niwaz, who fell off his 
horse and Bhim Singh rushed at him and chopped his head 
off.f When the Multan army saw its general fall, it 
felt disheartened and fled the field. As the enemies took to 
their heels the Sikhs, first class plunderers as they were, lost 
no time in pillaging the camp of Shah Niwaz and the city of 
Multan. It was in Setember or October, 1749. J 

Kaura Mall rewarded Bhim Singh with a pair of gold 
bangles, a coat of mail, a uniform and a steed. The head 
of Shah Niwaz was carried to Lahore and presented to Mir 
Mannu, while the body was buried in the compound of the 
Mausoleum of Shams Tabrez.** 

Kaura Mall took possession of the entire province of 
Multan. Mir Mannu conferred the title of the Maharaja 



• Panth Parkash, p. C90. 

There were two Jassa Singhs: one came of Village Ahloo 
and was a kalaal and tho other of Village Icho Gill and was a 
carpenter. In order to distinguish between the two, one was 
called the Ahluwalia and the other the Ramgarhia. It is 
after the surnames of these two men that all the kalaals arc 
called Ahluwalias and all the carpenters Ramgarhias. 
t IJhangoo, page 317. Panth parkash, page 692. 
J Jadunath Sarhar page 417. 

Bhangoo, p 317 Panth Parkash, p. 603. 
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Bahadur on him and appointed him as the Governor of 
Multan.f 

Kaura Mall had a firm faith in the Sikh Gurus. In 
gratitude for this victory he made an offering of eleven 
thousands of rupees to the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. He 
also donated three lakhs of rupees to the building of the 
Gurdwara Baal Lihla and the tank attached to it, at 
Nankana Sahib. He loved to serve the Sikhs, and con- 
sequently, they called him Mitha (Sweet) Mall, instead of 
Kaura (bitter) Mall. 



f Cunningham, p. 84. 



CHAPtER XXIII 



Abdall Again 



Kaura Mall praised highly the help rendered him by 
the Sikhs and went to the extent of asserting that the 
Multan victory was won through their valour. He 
recommended that their satisfaction should be the care 
of the Lahore government. Mir Mannu approved of the 
report of Kaura Mall and increased the largess already 
given to the Sikhs, by adding to it the revenue from the 
districts of Chuhnian and Jhabal.* And, in return, tlie 
Sikhs stopped harassing the people of the territory of 
Mir Mannu and settled down to a life of peace. 

The first task they took in hand was that of the 
service they rendered to their gurdwaras. The tank of 
Amritsar had been levelled with the ground by the 
former rulers of Lahore. The Sikhs now took the mud 
out of it and filled it with fresh water from the wells. 
They, next, improved the precincts and the temple of 
the Darbar Sahib with the donation of Kaura Mall. The 
Sikh sardars, too, made their contributions in money for 
this work, according to their means. Thus the Darbar 
Sahib, also called the Har Mandir Sahib, | had its entire 
look brightened. 

The people who had fled the place for fear of th« 



• Panth Parkash, p. 694. 

I Later knOwn as the Golden Temple. 
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government forces, returned and settled in Amritsar.. 
Some of the Sikh sardars, too, built their homes there. 
The Guru's free kitchen whs well financed out of the 
largess recently granted to the Panth. Fairly large 
crowds of the faithful were daily seen there around the 
Har Mandir and near the Akaal Bunga. 

The Sikhs passed about two years of peace an<i 
freedom in this way. The funds donated by Kaura Mall, 
at the time, were utilised for building the Gurdwara BaaH 
Libia at Nankana Sahib and 9ome other religious places- 
elsewhere. Wherever the Gurdwaras had been deserted! 
and damaged, these were now repaired and rebuilt. 

This period of peace had brought the Sikhs another 
benefit. The people realised that the government itself) 
had recognised the strong position of the Sikhs in thc- 
Panjab. The Sikh Panth that had so far been outlawed: 
by the then rulers, was now called upon by the govern- 
ment to take part in its compaigns. This led to the- 
people asking freely for the Sikh baptism. The parents 
who had formerly forbidden their children being baptised 
to Sikhism, now persuaded them to obtain conversion* 
to Sikhism. One reason for this change in the public 
outlook was that becoming a Sikh meant wielding a 
position of high influence among one's neighbours- 
People were naturally and strongly impressed by a 
Sikh personality. The enemies of a Sikh daTed not take 
him for granted and people were proud of having the help- 
of the faithful Sikhs at their disposal. Consequently, 
this period of lawful life had added considerably both to- 
the numbers and the dignity of the Sikhs. 

This peace between the government and the Sikhs- 
had been established solely through the efforts of Diwart 
Kaura Mall. Otherwise, the mullahs and the rulers, who- 
were opposed to the Sikhs, had, all the time, been 
working to antagonise Mir Mannu against the Sikhs. Mir 
Mannu, too, disliked the powerful Sikh station of 
Amritsar, in such proximity to Lahore. But he kept 
himself quietly on the look-out for a suitable opportunity- 
The Sikhs knew that and were anxiously and fast 
building their power. The government and the Sikhs 
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worked along two opposite lines. The government 
was determined to uproot and destroy the Siklis totally. 
And the goal of the Sikhs was : "The Khalsa shall govern 
the land, and none shall dare go against it."* 

That was why the provisional and opportunistic 
•amity between them could not be trusted to last 
long. 

Mir Mannu had succeeded in bringing about peace to 
Lahore and Multan. But he was by no means free from 
the danger that loomed large for him from the Delhi and 
the Kabul sides. Delhi was the scat of his powerful 
•enemy, Minister Safdar Jang and Kabul that of Ahmed 
Shah Abdali. He was aware of the fact that both these 
•enemies were determined to possess the land of the 
Panjab. He was making war preparations in order to 
tface the danger from both these potential enemies. But 
before lie was prepared to dispel danger from these 
opposite directions, rumours came of the mounting of an 
attack by Abdali. 

Harnoon Khan, the representative of Ahmed Shah 
Abdali, came to Lahore in October, 1751. He asked Mir 
Mannu to pay up twenty-four lakhs of rupees as the 
revenue of Char Muhal. Mir Mannu pleaded his inability 
to pay, for tlie reason that he could not collect it on 
account of the unsettled conditions in the country. 
Secondly, whatever had been received, was taken away 
by Nasir Khan to Delhi. All the same, he promised to 
pay the amount in easy instalments. 

Another report came in November, that Abdali 
himself had reached Peshawar and that his generals, 
Jahan Khan and Abdus Samad Khan, were already in 
Rohtas. Mir Mannu felt greatly upset at hearing it. He 
called up Kaura Mall from Multan and Adina Beg from 
Jullundur, along with their armies. Simultaneously, 
Mir Mannu paid the Ambassador of Abcali, Haroon Khan, 
a sum of nine lakhs of rupees and, further, stipulated 
that if Abdali were to turn back to Kabul immediately, 
he, Mir Mannu, would collect and send to him at 
Kabul the balance of the this amount. Haroon Khan 



* Raj Karega Khalsa, Aaki raliey na koiy. 
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despatched to Abdali the message and the sum of the 
revenue received from Mir Mannu. Abdali received the 
money and still continued to advance into India. 
The fact was that this time he had not come to realise 
the delayed revenue, but he wanted to conquer Lahore. 
He commanded an army over fifty-thousand strong at 
the time. 

Another news was received, on 14 November, that 
Abdali had occupied Aimanabad. The rich families of 
Lahore, thereupon started deserting the town and moved 
to the hills. Not to speak of the subjects, even Mir 
Mannu sent his wives and children to Jammu*. Mir 
Mannu had ordered Kaura Mall to go in camp at 
Shahdra across the River Ravi. But he himself moved 
to the Ravi crossing at Shah Daula, twenty-two miles 
up stream of the river, at the head of an army of fifty 
thousand men, and, in anticipation of Abali's move to 
cross the Ravi from the eastern side. 

Abdali, too, set up his camp opposite that of Mir 
Mannu, across the river. Then in a clever move Abdali 
left his camp at Shah Daula, and marched along with 
his army, during the night, by a long circuit, and 
reached the crossing of Ghazipur, down-stream from 
Lahore. He crossed the Ravi there and marching via 
Shah Bilawal, dug himself in defences near Lahore. He 
was accompanied by his well-known general, Jahan 
Khan. 

Mir Mannu also hastened back to Lahore, when he 
came to know of Abdali's move. Both the factions now 
faced each other entrenched in their defences, Mir Mannu 
on the side of the city and Abdali confronting him on 
the other side. Abdali was without heavy artillery and 
Mir Mannu waited for the supporting armies to come 
from Delhi. Therefore, neither of them was yet prepared 
to advance and attack the other. 

Mir Mannu had reapeatedly written to Delhi for 
reinforcements. But no aid came to him from there, 
nor was it likely to be despatched, from there. 

Mir Mannu used the good offices of Kaura Mall to 



* Gnpta : Sikh History, Vol. 1, p. 7S. 
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ask for the help of the Sikh Panth and promised to 
hand over to their control the disturbed, hill territory 
of Parol, Kathuha, Basohli and some other places.* 

While the Sikhs were on their way from Amritsar, an 
unfortunate incident occured. Sardar Hari Singh Bhangi 
killed Sardar Khushal Singh Kakkar of the Ramgarhia 
Misal. The other sardars resented this outrage and 
started pillaging the Bhangi's camp. This resulted in the 
Bhangi sardars returning from that point to their original 
camp in Amritsar, along with their army of ten 
thousand men. The remaining army, about twenty- 
thousand strong, proceeded on and camped in the 
Shalamar Garden in Lahore. 

Some of the Sikhs went to the camp of Kaura Mall 
to see him the next day, while the others remained in 
their own camp. When they reached the city gate, they saw 
that some butchers were killing a cow. The Sikhs were 
enraged at the sight and they killed the butchers then 
and there. The Muslims of Lahore reacted violently to 
this incident, and attacked the Sikhs. Several deaths 
resulted on either side. This quarrel would certainly have 
flared up into a big conflageration, but for the prompt 
intervention of Diwan Kaura Mall who succeeded in 
making peace between the two parties. The Sikhs put 
up their camp outside the Yakki Gate. 

One day, Sardar Sukha Singh of Mari Kamboki 
crosssed the River, along with a number of his Sikh 
soldiers.The small party of these Sikhs was attacked by four 
squads of the Abdali army. Though insignificant ia 
number, the Sikhs thought it below their dignity to flee 
the place. They stood their ground and dauntlessly 
fought the enemy back. Sardar Sukha Singh of Muri- 
Kamboki was killed here during the fighting.** The 



* Bhangoo, p. 319. 

** Sardar Sukha Singh, a carpenter, came of Marl K 
He was married while still a raw boy of twelve years, 
to Amritsar and had himself baptised a Sikh. The 
army men came to his village to arrest him, when they 
know of his baptism, but he was not there then. 
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Sikhs who were still far away in the jungle, escaped alive; 
but as they were on their way back to their camp, the 
Muslims Army of Lahore started firing on them with 
heavey artillery. A number of the Sikhs were thus 
killed. Such hostile episodes, created by the Muslims of 
Lahore, embittered and antagonised the minds of the 



At this his parents were apprehensive of his life. They 
quietly administered to him a dose of bhang, an intoxicant and 
when he was senseless under the effect of this drug, they shaved 
his head. As Sukha Singh recovered his senses, he jumped into a 
well. When his parents tried to get him out of it, he resisted 
their attempts. It so happened that another Sikh turned up 
there and was told of what had happened. He shouted to Sukha 
Singh : " Why are you committing suicide ? Seek death 
rather by fighting an enemy of the Panth." 

On hearing these words Sukha Singh came out of the well, 
caught hold of the horse of the headman of his village, and rode 
away. He joined the force of Sardar Sham Singh, from whom 
he also received the Sikh baptism again. 

One day Sukha Singh entered Lahore in disguise and robbed a 
goldsmith. Out of the booty he sent a sum of three hundred 
rupees to the headman of his village towards payment of the 
price of his horse and donated the rest of the sum to the Guru's 
common kitchen. 

His parents took him home from his new habitation for a 

few days and made him stay there with his wife. His wife 

gave birth to a daughter in due time. The baby died at birth 

or was killed by her mother. It was, however, generally believed 

that she had been killed. 

The result was that the Panth expelled him from the brother- 
hood. Yet, he did not desert his troop. His colleagues, 

however, treated him as of a lower status than the rest of them. 

When Abdali had attacked India for the first time and advan- 
ced towards Sirhind, he posted a part of his army behind him in 
the Pan jab in order to maintain peace there. The men of this army 
challenged the Sikhs to choose one of them to fight a duel with 
another one chosen from Abdali's forces Sukha Singh offered him- 
self for the duel and succeeded in killing a Durrani of a towering 
height. The Panth was pleased to pardon him for his old 
blame and accepted him as an equal member to the others.AU the 
Sardars offered him horses as his reward. He accepted the 
horse of Sardar Sham Singh and returned all the other horses to 
their masters. Bhangoo, pages 232 to 240, 
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Sikhs, who felt that they had bettor not have anything 
more to do with Mir Mannu and, therefore, returned 
home.* 

The fact was that the house over which Mir Munnu 
presided, was divided against itself. Adina lieg and 
several other Muslim officers of his way of thinking were 
jealous of the influence that Kama Mall wielded, and of 
the Sikhs who formed the bed-rock of Kaura Mall's 
position. They found it intolerable to see a Hindu or a 
Sikh holding a high position under the Muslim rulers. 
They annoyed the Sikhs by committing deliberate oxcossos 
against them and succeeded in bundling them back home. 
That was their first success, that shook seriously tbfl 
position of Kaura Mall. Their next step was to plan his 
assassination. 

It was a long drawn out war. Skirmishes were 
engineered by both sides; but there was no decisive battle 
fought so far. Neither army was willing to coma out of 
its trenches. The soldiers of Abdali plundered the area 
to a distance of fifty miles around Lahore. The villages 
were reduced to ruins and the crops destroyed. No light 
was now seen overnight over a distance of fifty miles 
from Lahore. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Abdali, Mannu and the Sikhs 



Mir Mannu finally came out of his tranches oh March 
the 6th, 1752. He attacked the enemy fiercely, but Kaura 
Mall alone, of all his senior generals, fought whole- 
heartedly for him. Just when the fighting was at its 
bloodiest, Adina Beg acted the traitor and prompted a 
Pathan of Qasoor to shoot Kaura Mall. The elephant 
of Kaura Mall had put its foot in a hollow tomb and 
tumbled to the ground. As Kaura Mall tried to change to 
another elephant, the traitor's bullet shattered his forehead 
and he died at the spot. This treachery on the part of 
Adina Beg took the life of the brave Maharaja Kaura Mall 
and resulted in the defeat of Mir Mannu. The part of the 
front defended by Kaura Mall was then pierced by the 
enemy and slowly the' armies of Mir Mannu retreated 
along the whole of the front. Abdali had defeated Mir 
Mannu crushingly. 

The defeated Mir Mannu was taken to Abdali the next 
day. He offered presents to his victor. 

"Why did you disobey me first ?" asked Abdali. 

" I had anothor master, then," replied Mir Mannu 
humbly. 

" Why did your master not come to your help ?" he 
was asked next. 

Mannu: "He was of the view that his lieutenant was 
capable of helping himself." 
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Abdali: "If you had captured me, how would you have 
treated me.?" 

Mannu: "I would have chopped your head and sent it 
to my master in Delhi." 

Abdali: "Now that I have you in my grip, tell me how 
shall I treat you ?" 

Mannu: "If you are a trader, sell me in return for a 
present. If you are a butcher, kill me. And if you are a 
king, then forgive me and take me in your protection."* 

Abdali was very pleased to hear these answers. He 
reappointed Mir Mannu as the Governor of Lahore in his 
own behalf. Mir Mannu promised to pay Abdali a revenue of 
fifty lakhs of rupees ior the provinces of Lahore and 
Multan.t He presented Abdali the sum of fifty lakhs of 
rupees that he collected from Lahore promptly, eleven 
horses and two elephants.fi 

Abdali made a treaty, annexing the provinces of 
Lahore and Multan to his empire. He told Qalander Beg to 
take the text of the treaty to Delhi to secure for it the 
signature of the Emperor there, who signed and accepted it 
on April the 13th,** admitting the sovereignty of Abdali 
over Lahore and Multan. 

These two provinces were detached from Delhi from 
that day on and appended to the Government of 
Afghanistan and Mir Mannu was appointed the Governor of 
both of them. 

Ahmed Shah Abdali was born in Multan, He had, 
thus, a special attachment for it. As he annexed Lahore 
and Multan to his dominion, he granted lands to many a 
Saddozai Pathan of his race in Multan and saw him settled 
there.ttt 

It was at this time that general Abdulla Khan was 
despatched to Kashmir, who conquered it for Abdali. 



* Maskeen, page 79. Khushwaqt Rai, page 88. Sohan Lai, 
pages 184-85. AH-ud-Din, page 112. Brown, page 17. 

f Bhahgoo, page 828. Panth Parkash, page 700. Jadunath 
Sarkar, page 485. 

ttShamahet Khalsa (Panjabl) page 114. 

** Jadunath Sarkar, page 485. 

tft Jadunath Sarkar, page 485. 
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Kashmir was attached by Abdali to form a part of 
Afghanistan and lie appointed Divan Sukhjcevan Mall as 
its Governor. Abdli returned to Qandhar from Lahore 
after he had organised the administration of the three 
provinces, newly acquired by him. 

Mir Mannu, who had been appointed the Governor of 
Lahore and Multan by Abdali, was now free from any 
involvements from Delhi and Afghanistan sides for the 
reason that he had nothing more to do with the former and 
had transferred his allegiance to the latter. He was left 
with one anxiety alone, and that was about the internal 
peace of the territories under his charge. And it was to 
this task that he, next, applied his mind with a strong will. 

Diwan Kaura Mall was the only link between Mir 
Mannu and the Sikhs. His death had snapped this bond. 
The people who were hostile to the Sikhs, alone wielded 
influence in the counsels of Mir Mannu now. They called 
the Sikhs non-believers and wanted to destroy them root 
and branch. Mannu himself was fanatically minded. 
When a pimple had grown upon an ulcer, how could the 
poor patient know rest ? 

The maulanas and the Commanders left no stone 
unturned in poisoning the mind of Mannu against the Sikhs. 
They laid the blame for his defeat at the hands of Abdali, 
too, on the Sikhs. They argued that, had the Sikhs had 
their heart in the right place, they would not have lost the 
game at all. 

AH this incitement went home with Mir Mannu who was 
convinced that the stability of his administration rested only 
on the decimation of the Sikhs. He confiscated their Jagir* 
and ordered a massacre of all the long-haired Sikhs. The 
Sikhs were, thus, forced to go once again on the 
rampage, pillaging the country which now bubbled over 
with disturbances. 

Mir Mannu was the most powerful and the stoniest of 
all the governors who had ever ruled. Lahore he was sworn 
to destroy the Sikhs. He ordered his patrolling troops to 



* Panth parkash, page 701. Dhangoo* Page. 840. Shamsher 
Kha sa, (Panjabi) Pago 114. Gupta. Vol. I, page 65. 
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cover the entire territory and kill all the Sikhs, 
including their women and children These troops were 
officered by Momin Klian, Sayyad Jamil-ud-Din, Rakhshi 
Ghazi Beg, Khuaja Mirza and others. It was notified, at 
the same time, that any one bringing the head of a Sikh 
was to be awarded a sum of ten rupees.* 

He had given strict written orders to the chaudhries 
and the lull princes, telling them to bring to Lahore any 
Sikh men, women and children they happen to meet. 
These orders were executed vigorously. Hundreds of Sikhs 
were marched to Lahore from day to day and were 
martyred at the Nakhas Chowk after they had be<"n 
subjected to the severest cruelties of all kinds. | Once the 
number of the chopped off heads of the Sikhs was so large, 
that they were heaped high into towers. Wells were filled 
with them and deep foundations were levelled with them 
and walls built thereon. About fifty Sikhs, sent there 
by Adina Beg, were bludgeoned, beaten and pulped to 
death with heavy, thick clubs. Greedy persons used to 
bring the heads of dead sikhs or of women with long hair 
on them, and claimed rewards against them in Lahore. 

The Sikhs had suffered the heaviest and the most 
grievous losses during that time. The fighting Sikhs often 
clashed with patrolling troops and disappeared into the 
neighbouring jungles when about to be over-powered. 
Momin Khan was once so indignant that he pursued them 
into a wilderness. The Sikhs found their opportunity and 
surrounded him and his men on all sides. His troops 

* J.atif, pages 220-21. Maskcen, pages 68-69. Sinha, page 28. 
Dr. Gnnda Singh: Gurdwara Shahid Ganj, page 29. 

f"Mir M.iniiu bad done thousands of the Sikhs to death" Latif 
page 64. "Thousands of the Sikhs were captured every day and 
taken to the Nakhas Chowk and murdered there:" History of 
the Panjab by Kanhya Lai, page 73. "Mir Manuu was responsible 
for the murder of thousands of the Sikhs ... Mannu had ordered 
ono thousaud and one hundred Sikhs to be killed at 
the Nakhas Chowk on the Id Day." Tehqiqat-i-Chlshti by Nur 
Ahmed Chishtl, pages 100-01. "Mir Mannu was fanatical to his 
fingei-tips. He had more than a kilogram of the holy 
threads of the Hindus taken olf them and burnt, l.efore he had his 
day's meal. "Tehqiqatl-Chishti. page 618. 
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suffered heavily before he could extricate himself from the 
Jungle.* 

Such incidents had haypened at many places. 



•Gupta, vol. t- Page Wi 



CHAPTER XXV 

Worst Barbarism 



The patrolling troops brought to Lahore hundreds Oi 
Sikh women and children, who were subjected to countless 
intolerable and unspeakable tortures at the Nakhas Chowk. 
Mir Mannu had left them no other choice but to disown 
Sikhism and accept Islam, As They rejected the proposal, 
they were confined to extremely small, underground cells 
in the hottest summer time. Every Sikh woman was forced 
to grind half a maund of grain at the hand mill. She, who 
found it beyond her power to do it, had to bear the weight 
of a round stone, two maunds heavy, that was placed on 
her chest. She was given half a loaf of barley, mixed with 
an equal quantity of common salt, and one cup of water 
during the twenty-four hours of the day. Their children 
would cry on account of these hardships and utter hunger; 
the mothers had to put up with all this hell and resigned 
themselves to the will of God. 

These children were wrenched out of the laps of their 
distressed mothers by the orders of Mir Mannu and 
butchered hefore their eyes. An executioner held a child, 
tossed it up into the air and caught it on the sharp point of 
his lance and hurled the bleeding and writhing corpse into 
the lap of the mother, the reason being that they found 
these mothers un-yielding still; they cut out the livers of the 
children and thrust pieces of them into the mouths of their 
mothers. More than all this, pieces of the flesh of their 
darling off-spring were notched off their corpses, threaded 
into ghastly garlands and placed round the necks of the 
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wretched mothers. It was marvellous on the part of these 
frail women, who were shattered physically and more dead 
than alive, but stout of will as ever, to put up with such 
bloody atrocities. Yet they stood by their faith in Sikhism 
and flinched not. 

Batches of more Sikh women were daily taken to 
Lahore, adding to the number of former women prisoners. 
The warring Sikhs had fought their way through the 
unexampled repression let loose in their home-land and 
found refuge away from Mannu's authority. All the 
machinery and might of oppression was concentrated in 
their absence on capturing their families. Any person 
suspected of being himself a Sikh or being sympathetic to 
Sikhism, was held up. If a patrolling party assaulted a 
village, ten other villages in the neighbourhood were 
emptied of their residents. Mothers put their children out 
of the way of the patrols and of consequent harm. The 
extent of the Sikhs, perpetrated in the reign of Mannu was 
so terrible and gruesome as to beat all the previous 
oppressions heaped upon the Sikhs, taken together. It 
was a very common by-woid among the Sikhs to declare: 

"Mannu is our scythe and his anise are we sure; 

He reaps, we keep on growing a thousand times more."* 

The Sikh parties who now were in places distant from 
their homes, received the news of the extreme tyrannies 
practised on the members of their families. They made up 
their minds, in desparation, to return home in order to 
pmtect their families and relatives and win their battle 
against the enemy or die in the attempt. Tliey, accordingly, 
were back in the Panjab during tho winter, clashing with 
the government patrols at many places. 

When Mir Mannu heard of it, he lost temper and rushed 
from Lahore at the head of his troops. He went in camp 
near Mu • .npur and had the Sikh children in that area 
captured from their homes and murdered. It seemed that 
fate itself lay in wait for him. The day of the fourth 
November, 1753, had just dawned, when a spy brought him 
the news of tho Sikhs being in hiding in a sugarcane Hold 



* Mannu Saadl daatrl, aseen Minnu dey «oey; 
J eon Joon Saanoo wadhda, aseen teon teon doonev hoey 
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near-by. 

Mannu rode his steed at once and, at the head of his 
troops, besieged the field and started raining bullets into it. 
The Sikhs, too, retaliated and fired a volley from within it. 
It was a thick-growing sugarcane crop and the result was 
that neither the bullets of the Lahore troops harmed the 
Sikh nor did the Sikh firing injure anybody. The bustling 
noise of sugarcanes frightened the horse of Mir Mannu 
who fell off his saddle, with one of his feet caught in a 
stirrup of the horse saddle. He was dragged behind the 
running beast and soon breathed his last.* 

His soldiers had not been paid for the last several 
months. They, therefore, took possession of his body. 
His wife, Murad Begam, populary known as the Mughlani 
Bcgam, sold her jewellery and paid the army three lakhs 
of rupees as the arrear-aout of its proceeds, on the third 
day. It was only then that the dead body of Mir Mannu 
was handed over to her and buried at Mian Mir, near 
Lahore, and by the side of the tomb of the Khan Bahadur. f 

The Sikhs heard the news of the death of Mir Mannu. 
A Sikh party that had been hovering near Lahore at the 
time, made a night sally at Shahead Ganj, then called 
Nakhas Chowk. They broke an opening into a wall of the 
jail ajid set free all the Sikh women prisoners, and escorted 
them back to their homes in safety. 



• Bhangoo. page S41. Panth Parkash. page 711. Shamshef 
Khalsa, Panjabi, page 117. Dr. Ganda Singh: Gurdwara Shaheed 
Ganj, page 31. Latif, page 70. Tehqiqat-i-Chishti, page 648. 

t Panth Parkash, p. 712, Dr. Ganda Singh. Gurdwara Shaheed 
Ganj, p. 31. Jadunath Sarkar, p. 437. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



Mured Began 



Mir Mannu died on the fourth of November, 1753. 
His widow, Murad Begam, bribed the army and won it 
over to her side and set herself up as the ruler of Lahore, 
When the Emperor in Delhi received the news of the 
death of Mir Mannu, he appointed his own son, Prince 
Mahmud, a three-year old child, as the Governor and 
thesonofMir Mannu, named Mohammad Amin Khan, 
again only two years old, as the Lieutenant Governor of 
Lahore. He appointed Murad Begam and Moman Khan 
as the regents for the two children. These four nominees 
however, enjoyed a tenure of only five days in their new 
offices. 

There had been a shuffling in the Ministership at Delhi 
a few days earlier, Intazam-ud-Daula, Khan-i-Khana, the 
eldest son of Minister Qamar-ud-Din, had replaced Safdar 
Jang as the Minister in Delhi, in March, 1753. The new 
Minister, the Khan-i-Khana, did not approve of the 
Lahore appointments, in which changes were made once 
again. The Minister Khan-i-Khan was nominated 
as the Governor of Lahore on the 17th of November, 1753, 
and Moman Khan his lieutenant : Bhikhari Khan was 
appointed assistant to the Lieutenant Governor*. 

But neither Murad Begam nor Moman Khan liked the 
new appointments. They, therefore, requested Abdali to 



* Jadunath Sarkar, p. 438. 
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appoint their proteges to the Governorship of Lahore, 
and the royal order from Ahmed Shah Abdali appointing 
Mohammad Amin Khan, the son of Mir Mannu, as the 
Governor and Moman Khan as his Lieutenant, was 
received by Murad Begum in January, 1754. 

Bhikhari Khan Roshan-ud-Daula Rustam Jang 
rejected this change, and defied the new order from 
within his own house. Murad Begam bribed all the 
generals into supporting her. She attacked the house of 
Bhikhari Khan, pillaged it and took him a prisoner. The 
rebellion was, thus, suppressed. But, as ill luck would 
have it, her son, Governor Mohammad Amin Khan, died 
in May, 1754. He was said to have been poisoned by 
Bhikhari.though other said that small-pox had taken his life. 

There was a change in the royal court at Delhi 
mean-while. In May, 1754, Intazam-ud-Daula Khan-i- 
Kliana was replaced .by Gazi-ud-Din Imad-ul-Mulk, the 
grandson of Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk, as the Minister. 
He was a handsome young man of eighteen. He shut 
Emperor Ahmed Shah behind the bars on the second 
of June, 1754, and notched his eyes out. He placed 
Prince Aziz-ud-Din, an old man of fifty-five, the grand- 
son of Emperor Bahadur Shah and the son of Muaz-ud- 
Din, on the throne. The new king adopted the title of 
Alamgir the Second.* 

Alamgir, the Second, appointed Moman Khan as the 
Governor of Lahore on the 25th of October, 1754. But 
Murad Begam refused to accept this appointment, and 
set herself up as the ruler of Lahore. She replaced the 
former Sardars with her own minions. Everybody in 
Lahore, including the street urchins, talked of her 
characterlessness. Her intimacy with Bakhshi Gazi Beg 
Khan and Tehmasap Khan Maskeen, a slave youth of 
her household, was an open secret.** 



* Jndunath Sarkar. pages, 648-44. 

** Maskeen. p. SSI. Tarlkh Farrah Bakhsh by Shiv 
Parsad, p. 83. Shah Alam Nama by Ghulam All, the son ol 
Bhikhari Khan, whom Murad Begam had murdered, p. SO. 
Khaiana-i-Atniran by Ghulam Ali Acad Bilgrami, pages 08.99' 
Gupta, Vol. I, p. 80. 
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The rich and the respectable citizens of Lahore were 
sick of the rule of the Begam. They invited Khuaja 
Mirza Khan, the Commander of Aimanabad, to take over 
the government of Lahore. The Khuaja took possession 
of the city in December, 1754, and he confined the Begam 
to her house and assumed the Governorship of Lahore. 

Murad Begam sent her uncle, Khuaja Abdulla Khan, 
to Ahmed Shah Abdali in order to seek his protection. 
Consequently, Aman Khan, the brother of Jahan Khan and 
a General of Abdali, arrived at Lahore at the head of an 
army of ten thousand men in April, 1755. He defeated 
Khuaja Mirza on the battle-field and took him a prisoner 
along with his subordinates. He pillaged the town of 
Lahore and collected a booty worth forty lakhs of rupees.* 
Murad Begam was appointed by him as the Governor of 
Lahore and Khuaja Abdulla her lieutenant. 

Bhikhari Khan, who had been set free when the 
Begam was held a prisoner, was again handed over to 
Murad Begam. She had him bound hands and feet and 
shoe-beaten by her servants, both male and female. 
When this beating had made him senseless, she herself took 
a dagger and did him to death and had his corpse thrown 
into a ditch, outside the town.f This happened in 
April, 1755. 

Khuaja Abdulla, the Lieutenat of Murad Begam, 
took her a prisoner and became himself the Governor 
of Lahore in July, 1755. He celebrated this elevation 
in rank by plundering thoroughly the houses of the Hindus 
and the Muslims of Lahore; thus he amassed a fortune of 
lakhs of rupees. 

This disturbed condition of Lahore prompted Adina, 
Beg, the Commissioner of Jullundur, to attack the city 
at the head of his army in September, 1755. Khuaja 
Abdulla was driven from theie and Sadiq Beg, the lieute- 
nant of Adina Beg, was made the Governor. Murad 



• Khushwaqt Rai, p. 80, 

f Pan jab Mughals, p. 125. Pa nth Parkaab, p. 718. It 
writes that Murad Begam had wanted to start a love affair with 
Bhikhari, Bhikhari rejected the offer, for which the jilted 
weman saw him murdered. 
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Begam, thereupon, sent her representative to AM all and 
sought his help for herself. Abdali ordered his general, 
Jahan Khan, to attack Lahore. But, before Jahan Khan 
readied Lahore, Sadiq Beg retreated to Sirhind. Jahar 
Khan re-appointed Murad Begam the Governor of Lahor< 
and Khuaja Abdulla her Lieutenant in December, 1 755. 

As soon as the Durrani Army left the Panjab Adina 
Beg once again made preparations to attack Lahorr. 
Umda Bfgam, the daughter of Murad Begam, was the 
fiancee of Gazi-ud-Din, the Minister in Delhi. Depending 
upon this close relation-ship, Murad Begam called upon 
the Minister to come to her aid. He setjout with an army 
of ten thousand men for the Panjab and encamped at 
Machhiwara in February, 1756. 

Adina Beg came to a secret understanding with the 
Minister, who now stayed put atjMachhiwara, while Adina 's 
Lieutenant, Sadiq Beg, attacked Lahore with an army 
of ten thosuand men. Murad Begam got wind of this 
conspiracy and sent her daughter, Umdn Begam, to the 
Minister, her betrothed, at Machhiwara, on the 4th of 
March, 1753. Gazi-ud-Din married her there and 
despatched Sayyad Jamil-ud-Din Khan, to Lahore to 
escort Murad Begam, too, to him. 

The Sayyad took Murad Begam prisoner and plunder- 
ed her house. She was brought to the camp of the 
Minister as a prisoner on March the 28th, 1756.* 

The Minister kept her as a prisoner and passed the 
provinces of Lahore and Multan to Adina Beg in return 
for a yearly revenue of thirty lakhs of rupees. Adina 
Beg appointed Jamil-ud-Din Khan as his Lieutenant in 
Lahore. 

The Minister returned to Delhi after he had finalised 
this arrangement, on May the 9th, 1756. 

Khuaja Abdulla Khan had fled to Qandhar. But he 
now returned from there accompanied by Jang Baz Khan 
a General of King Abdali, and his army. Jamil-ud- 

*~Shamsber RhaJsa, Banjabi, p. 119. Murad Begam was 
taken in, either as * wife or paramour, by the Minister. SU« 
was well known as « bitch and the might possibly havo laid a 
trap fof him. 
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Din hastened to retreat to Jullundur before the Afghan 
force reached Lahore on October 4, 1756. Backed by 
this force, Khuaja Abdulla was installed as the Governor 
and Khuaja Mirza as his Lieutenant in Lahore. Lahore 
was mercilessly looted this time, too. 



CHVPTEU XXVII 

Riotous Ravening 



Several changes were effected in the government of 
Lahore from November, 1753, to October, 1756. Not once 
did these three years sec a firm administration in control 
of the province. This provided an opportunity to the 
Sikhs to add to their strength. Their rise was surprising 
and they had become a power to rackon with. It was 
a fact that the Sikhs were the only well-organized power 
in the country at the moment. 

The Siklis had returned to the Panjab during the life- 
time of Mir Mannu. Chaos came in the wake of his death, 
which enabled the Sikhs to plunder the territory. The 
informers of the government, who had reported on the 
Sikhs to the patrolling armies and were responsible for 
the atrocities and deaths of Sikh men, women and children, 
were singled out and vindictively punished by the Khalsa. 
Places like Nur-Deen-Di-Saran, Kot, Majitha, Jandiala, 
Ghanian, Saidewala, Bhura, Mandiala, Butala, Ban'dala, 
Naushehra, Malhpur, Phagwara and other villages and 
towns were looted by them. As many members of the 
families of Karma Chhina and Rama Randhawa as came 
handy, were killed. The Jatts of village Saidewala, 
the nambardars of Bhura, the Ranghars of Butala, the Jatts 
of Bandala, the chaudhries of Naushehra, Ismaeel Khan 
of Mandiala, Aulya Khan of Gheb, Hasna Bhatti and other 
top informers were searched out and killed, f 



t Panth Parkish P. 713. 
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The wails ot Ram Rauni had been badly damaged in 
the bombardment during the last siege, in the time of Mir 
Mannu. Sardar Jassa Singh, a carpenter, now had it 
rebuilt with burnt bricks and it was renamed Ramgarh. 
That was why he himself was called Ramgarhia. 

The Sikhs were greatly emboldened to loot the people 
and their homes up to the very walls of Lahore. Qasam 
Khan, the Commander of Patti, was once on his way to 
Lahore. When he was only one stage from his destination, 
a force of eight thousand Sikhs set on him. He was beaten 
in the fight and all the belongings of his camp were looted 
by the Sikhs. The Sikhs marched further and attacked 
Mirza-Khuaja at Aimanabad, who had been the governor 
of Lahore for a few days. They pillaged his territory and 
were back in Lahore again. All this liapcned in February, 
1754. 

The Jatts of Sheikhupura had waylaid five Sikhs, who 
included the two brothers, Sarja Singh and Garja Singh, 
and killed them. Sardar Bagh Singh of Hallowal came 
to know of it. His band of fighters attacked the village 
of the Jatts, looted it and killed about fifty of the enemies. 

Sardars Jassa Singh and Hari Sigh attacked Kalanaur. 
It was the old home-town of Jaspat and Lakhpat. The 
Sikhs looted the entire town and killed several relatives of 
Lakhpat. They advanced further to Pathankot and Sujan- 
pur and plundered these towns. 

Sardars Charhat Singh and Jassa Singh, with their 
horsemen, numbering five hundred and disguised as Turks, 
entered Lahore one evening. They robbed the houses of the 
rich Mughal residents of the Pari Mahal and Rang Mahal 
localities, and returned to the jungles of the River Ravi 
before the enemy aimy-men had moved in. Mom an Khan 
tried to pursue and punish the Sikhs, at the head of an 
army patrol. The Sikhs made several sallies against the patrol 
and inflicted a good deal of damage on it. 

Moman Khan was not able to punish the Sikh soldier?. 
But he took his vicarious revenge on the peaceful and 
harmless Sikh relatives of the members of the Dal Khalsa. 
The country was ravaged by these disorders and depreda- 
tions. Both the Sikh bands and the government army 
j-atiols robbed the population. 1 Moman Khan offered the 
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temptation of prizes to those who would agree to infoim 
on the Sikhs; but no one dared to do it flow for fear of 
subsequent Sikh reprisals against them. 

Nawab Kapoor Singh, one day, challenged the members 
of the Dal Khalsa, demanding : "Is there any Sikh warrior 
who will dare cut the head of Moman Khan and carry it 
here ?" Sardar Aggliar Singh, the nephew of Bhai Mani 
Singh, stood up to answer the call. The assembly prayed 
to God for the success of his mission and he started for 
Lahore. He disguised himself and secured work in the 
stable of Moman Khan. Moman Khan took him for an 
obedient and untiring servant and made him accompany 
himself all the while. One day Moman Khan went to the 
River Ravi, for fishing when he took Agghar Singh with 
him as usual. Moman Khan asked him to hold the horse _ 
by the reins on the bank and tried to step into the boat. 
The Sikh got his chance, chopped the hvad of Moman Khan 
and fled with it, riding the horse. 

He placed Moman's head before Nawab Kapoor Singh, 
vvho embraced him fondly and let him retain the swoid 
and the horse of Moman Khan as his mnruntns. The. Panth 
further offered him the robes of honour. * This incident 
had greatly terrified the rulers. 

In 1754, a Sikh force, twelve-thousand strong, started 
plundering the territory around Ambala. Their feelings 
were bitterly aroused as they approched Sirliind. That 
was why they had once again attacked and looted 
Sirhind. They proceeded next to Theekariwala. Aala Singh, 
the founder of Patiala State, came to the Dal Khalsa here, 
to seek its aid. A force of twelve thousand Sikhs 
accompanied him and secured for him the possession of the 
Uudlada mrea. 

Another force of the Sikhs advanced to the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore early in 1755 and started plundering it. 
Khuaja Mirza was the Governor of Lahore then. He 
deputed his brother, Khuaja Qazi, with an army force 
to deal with the Siklis, who, however, trickled away into 
Jullundur Doaba.f 

Qutab Khan Rohela rebelled against the Emperor of 

♦Panth Parkash, Pages 716-17 

f Ahmad Shah: Ahiwal i Adina Beg Khan, pages 880-81. 
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I>elhi and took possession of Sirhind on March tlie 11th, 
1755, driving away its Governor, Sadiq Beg. Adina Beg 
was worried to see the Rohela chief consolidating his power 
there and enlisted the help of the Dal Khalsa to dislodge 
Qutab Khan. He advanced at the head of the two 
combined forces, fifty thousand horsemen and as many 
footsoldiers, to fight the Rohela chief. A contested 
battle was fought near Ropar, on April the 11th, 1755. 
Qutab Khan Rohela and his aide, Jamal Khan of Maler 
Kotla, were killed in the fighting. 

Adina Beg took possession of Sirhind, and, further, he 
occupied the territories of Shahabad, Thaneswar, Ghurartti 
Mansoorpur and Mustafabad. The Emperor, instead of 
suppressing him, appointed him as the Governor of Sirhind 
and bestowed on him the title of Zafar Jang Bahadur, t 

The Sikh force parted company with Adina Beg at 
Thaneswar. They went to Jaipur, the State of Rana 
Madho Singh and looted the areas of Narnaul and Kanaud. 
Madho Singh invited the Mahrathas to his aid, when the 
Sikhs retreated into the Panjab. 

The Durrani generals who came to Lahore to help 
Murad Begam, had to contend with a still greater resis- 
tence from the Sikhs. The Durranis, who were a terror 
for others, could not take lightly a determined and 
intrepid confrontation from the Sikhs. Whenever the 
Durrani generals made the mistake of pursuing the Sikhs 
into the wilderness of the jungles, they had to suffer defeats 
at the hands of the latter and turn back. 

A party of the Sikhs entered the town of Qasoor one 
day. They looted it fieely and then retired from the place. 
Government army patrols would not interfere with the 
Sikhs anywhere. They had no courage to challenge any 
Sikh band. If the Sikhs were reported to be lurking on 
the eastern side, the patrol would slink to the west of the 
place. And, if the Sikhs attacked the northern flank of 
a village, the government force would slip a mile away to 
its south. 

The Sikhs were the largest and the best organised 
power in the Panjab at the time. The rulers in Lahore 
and the people of the country knew it beyond a doubt. 



t Ahmad Shah: Ahiwat-l Adlna Beg Khan, pagea 880-81. 
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The masses were sick of the daily marauding inflicted on 
them. They needed a ruler who could guarantee the 
security of their lives and property and they knew that 
the Dal Khalsa alone could bring them such a peace. 

The leaders of the Dal Khalsa, on the other hand, 
were conscious that that was the right opportunity for them 
to set up their government in the country. There was no 
other power in the Panjab that was in a position to estab- 
lish a firm rule there. They, accordingly, resolved to set 
up their own government in the Panjab. 

The people wanted a firm ruler and the Sikhs were 
out to govern their motherland. The two of them conveni- 
ently and quietly reached an under-standing. Therefore, 
the Sikhs proclaimed: "A village, a territory or a chaudhri 
who will agree to yield to the Dal Khalsa one fifth of the 
produce, shall be protected in every way. This is not all. 
The Dal shall not do any harm to them; it shall protect 
them from the ravages of all sorts of raiders, be they the 
robbers or the government troops or any others. They 
shall, in return, hand over to the Dal Khalsa one fifth of 
the yield of their crops at the harvesting of the two crops 
of the year, in place of the repeated revenues and other 
payments made to the previous administrations." 

This proclamation was widely welcomed by the people. 
Numbers of villages and territories accepted the rule of 
the Sikhs. This system was termed the'Raakhi', or custody, 
of the Dal Khalsa. * The people inhabiting the territories 
along both the banks of the rivers Satlej, Beas, Ravi and 
Chenab accepted the protection of the Khalsa. There were 
only a few places that had not yet accepted the Sikh rule. 
The Sikh parties roamed the country; they protected the 
villages under their formal custody and looted the rebel 
villages. 

The control of the Government of Lahore did not 
extend beyond the walls of its cities and forts. If one of its 
officers dared stir out of those walls, he soon scurried 
back to the safety of his battlements after an encounter 
with one or the other band of the Sikhs. On the arrival 



* Gupta Vol. I, pages 93-94. Butey Shah, page 808, Ala.nd-Dio, 
page 171. 
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o! Jang Baz Khan, the Durrani general, Jamil ud-Din Khan 
decided to flee to Delhi, taking with him the treasure of 
Lahore. But the Sikhs did not allow him to cross the Satlej 
and robbed him of all his belongings.* Jamial-nd-Din was 
able to reach Delhi barely with his life. 

After the country had been placed under the Raakhi 
system, the Dal Khalsa was divided into various sections 
each one of which was allotted a particular area to patiol 
for peace and security. The bands of Sardar Karora Singh 
and Sardar Deep Singh Shahecd moved to the South of the 
River Satlej. The Singhpuria and Ahluwalia sections were 
sent to the area of the River Ghara, beyond the conjunction 
of the Rivers Beas and Sutlej, to protect the population 
on both sides of it. The Naqai Misal was allotted the 
territory of Naqqa, the sub-district of Chuhnian and the 
area adjoining it. Sardar Jai Singh Kanhya and Sardar 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia were placed in charge of the Riarki 
area. Sardar Charhat Singh Sukarchakia and Sardar Had 
Singh Bhangi had Doaba Rachna, between the Rivers Ravi 
and Chenab, in their charge, in addition to the Doaba Chaj. 
between the Rivers Chenab and Jehlcm. The Nishanawali 
and Dallewali misals were stationed at Amritsar, so as to 
be drafted for duty wherever needed, to maintain peace 
and order.f 

The Sikhs now controlled the major part of the fertile 
Panjab. This area would have had a firmly established 
Sikh rule in it, had King Abdali of Afghanistan not budged 
in to check the march of the Sikhs. This fourth invasion 
of India by Abdali once, again upset the apple-cart of the 
Panjab and caused a political storm. 



* Panth Paricnih, patfe 710. 
t Sohan Lai, Vol. II, P. fl. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Abdali Active 



At the instigation of Najib-ud-Daula, Murad Begam and 
Emperor Alamgir the Second Ahmed Shah Abdali left 
Peshawar on November the 15th, 1756, and reached Lahore 
on December the 20th, 1756. He stayed in Lahore for a few 
days and received presents from the notables there. 

He pillaged the territories through which he passed. 
He sent Jahan Khan to Jullundur Doaba, but the commi- 
ssioner of the area, Adina Beg, fled to Hissar and Hansi 
out of sheer fearof the Durrani forces. Jahan Khan looted 
and laid waste the whole of the Doaba. Adina Beg lelt 
Hansi, too, and slipped to the mountains of Kangra, along 
with his family, to find shelter there. 

From Lahore Abdali marched straight to Delhi. He 
crossed the River Sutlej on January the 10th, 1757. Murad 
Begam advanced to receive him at Karnal and Najib-ud- 
Daula met him at Narela on the sixteenth of January, 1757. 
Gazi-ud-Din, the Minister of Delhi, reached the camp of 
Abdali on the 19th of January. He was arrested, on the 
20th. Abdali arrived at Delhi on the 28th of January, 
1757. For once he did not have to fire a single shot between 
Peshwawar and Delhi. 

The Durranis started looting the people of Delhi as 
soon as they reached there. Murad Begam had helped 
them to know the houses of the rich families in order to 
have them pillaged. Not only that; she told them oi the 
families that had beautiful daughters or wives. 

When the general pillage stopped, the city was divided 
into different sectors, and each sector was thoroughly 
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ravaged in its turn. Tlie floors and tlie roofs of the houses 
were Lioken, in order to come at hidden wealth. At the 
end of it all, a toll was fixed on every house and charged 
to it. Young wives and daughters of the people were 
dragged by tlie hair. Women were captured from their 
homes with every new sun to satisfy the lust of the Durrani 
soldiers. Many of them were killed in that way, and many 
more committed suicide by jumping fnto the tvclls, by 
hanging themselves or by taking a latal dose of poison, to 
save their honour. Thousands of the residents of Delhi 
committed suicide and thousands more were killed by the 
Durranis. 

This extravagant carnage continued for a month. 
Princess Zohra Begam, the daughter of Emperor Alamgir 
the Second, was married to Prince Taimoor Shah, the son 
of Ahmed Shah Abdali. But such a marriage was actually 
nothing better than a forcible capture of a concubine, Hazrat 
Begam, aged only sixteen, the daughter of Emperor 
Mohammad Shah, was taken in by Abdali as his own wifis. 
Sixteen other princesses of the royal family and four 
hundred young women of the nawabs and other wealthy 
families were taken by him as a part of his booty to 
Afghanistan. All this was the nefarious work of Murad 
Begam, who had provided clues leading to the death and 
dishonour of thousands of the unfortunate citizens of Delhi, 
both men and women. 

Murad Begam offered her own presents to Abdali on 
the 20th February. Abdali placed his turban, decorated 
with a jewelled plume, on the head of Murad Begam., in 
return, and, after naming her as his 'son' bestowed on her 
the title of Sultan Mirza. He celebrated, on a request made 
by Murad Begam, the marriage of her daughter, Unida 
Begam, to Minister Gazi-ud-Din, who had been already 
living with her, and let him continue as the Minister in 
Delhi. But this Minister was now made to divorce under 
Abdali's orders all his former wives. 

Abdali marched beyond Delhi and pillaged and burnt 
Agra, Mathura and Brindaban. The whole of this large 
territory was pillaged and ransacked by him. He might 
have advanced much farther but for a natural calamity: 
cholera broke out among his forces to the extent that not 
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less than one hundred and fifty men of his troops died 
daily. This compelled him to return to Delhi on the 31st 
of March. 

The provinces of Lahore, Multan, Kashmere and 
Peshawar were already a part of his kingdom. He now 
annexed the province of Sirhind, too, to his vast territory, 
and appointed Mohammad-Zai Abdus Samad Khan of 
Hashtnagar as its Governor and Saidq Beg his lieutenant. 
He had already appointed Gazi-ud-Din as the Minister in 
Delhi: he now appointed Najib-ud-Daula as the Commander- 
in-Chief there. 

Najib-ud-Daula was, in reality, the sole power in Delhi. 
The Emperor and the Minister were mere puppets in his 
hands who danced to the tune that he called. Abdali 
collected the vast wealth and booty amassed through the 
pillage of Delhi once again, and turned back towards Kabul 
on the second of April. The camels, horses, mules, elephants 
and carts that carried his treasure numbered as many as 
twenty-eight thousand. He had an army that was eighty- 
thousand strong. The warriors who had gallantly ridden 
their steeds on the expedition to India, had now to foot it 
back the whole way to Afghanistan on the return journey. 
The horses were all needed to carry the fabulous booty 
from India: they could not be spared for the soldiers. 

For the Sikhs this short period of turmoil was a God- 
send. The villages that had not accepted their custody 
arrangement, were thoroughly plundered by them. As a 
matter of fact various bands of marauders were active 
during this interval of the disturbances. The Sikhs were able 
to protect the areas that had accepted their custody, from 
the other groups of free-booters. Adina Beg, the ruler of 
Jullundur Doaba, had fled and sought refuge in the hills 
for fear of Abdali. The Sikhs snatched this opportunity to 
plunder the masterless territory. Also, they punished 
suitably the refractory, government functionaries and the 
chaudhris of the area. 

When Abdali was returning from Delhi, carrying huge 
quantities of booty, the Sikhs organised their bands and 
made raids on the Durrani forces encamped for the nights. 
The Durrani soldiers carried on their persons large quantities 
of booty, and were, therefore, not able to fight against the 
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Sikhs because of that handicap. And the Sikhs were 
traditionally not afraid of empty threats. The result was 
that the Sikh raiders snatched from the Durrani plunderers 
a goodly part of the wealth that they were carrying and 
successfully lightened their burden. Abdali's army was 
subjected to this treatment during the journey from Karnal 
to the Kiver Chenab.* 

Abdali made a halt of a few days at Lahore and made 
a few changes of officers in the territory. He had already 
appointed Abdus Sam ad Khan as the Governor of Sirhind. 
Nasir Ali was posted in Jullundur, while Abdali's own son, 
Prince Taimoor was nominated as the over-all chief 
of the entire territory of the Panjab, with Jahan Khan as 
his Lieutenant and Commander-in-Chief. 

The Durranis were mortally sick of the Sikh raids. 
Accordingly, Abdali had issued strict orders to Jahan Khan 
to be avenged on the Sikhs. The army patrols, too, had 
urgent orders to crush the Sikhs, some of whom were killed 
during the skirmishes while the rest slunk into the jungles. 
Yet when Abdali renewed his march, the Sikhs again chased 
him. 

Abdali returned to Qandhar, leaving behind an army of 
ten thousand Durranis at the disposal of Taimoor and 
Jahan Khan. 

Jahan Khan, after setting the administration in Lahore 
on a firm footing, now marched against the Sikhs. There 
were three claimants for the rule of the Tan jab: the 
Mughals of Delhi, the Durranis of Afghanistan and the 
Sikhs of the Panjab. The Mughals had been defeated by 
the Durranis, which meant that they had admitted the 
Durrani possession of the Panjab. The Durranis and the 
Sikhs were, therefore, the only contestants in the Panjab 
field. The Sikhs did not ask for the Panjab in charity; 
they were, rather not willing to receive it as a gift from any 
one; nor would they let any one else rule over the Panjab. 

Jahan Khan knew well the nature of the Sikhs. He 
was convinced that, if they were not destroyed or disabled, 
a rule of peace and law in the Panjab was not only difficult, 
but impossible. He made up his mind to do his very best 
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to gain II i is purpose. The army patrols renewed their work 
throughout the Sikh areas with vigorous efforts. The 
Sikhs knew the shape of things to come, and hurried to the 
Malwa in time, or sought shelter in the hills or the jungles. 

Jahan Khan personally attacked Amritsar with a large 
army. Sardar Gurbakhsh Singli of Village Leel, in Tehsil 
Qasoor, held the charge of the Harmandir Sahib. It was 
there that Bhai Mani Singh had rendered him the Sikh 
baptism. He was a very devout, worshipful and saintly 
Sikh and wore a blue uniform. When the other Sikhs left 
for the jungles, he stuck to his post at the Golden Temple, 
along with a small party of other Sikhs, willing to offer 
martyrdom at the Akaal Takhat. Jahan Khan attacked 
the temple and Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh and his comrades 
were killed fighting like brave warriors. Their memorial, 
called Shaheed Ganj, stands behind Sri Akaal Takhat 
today.t 

Jahan Khan took possession of Amritsar. He pulled 
down its gurdwaras and had the tank filled with earth. He 
razed the Sikh fort of Ramgarh to the ground. J A few 
Sikhs who lived in it, were maTtyred. The residents of 
Amritsar were cruelly pillaged and unspeakable tyrannies 
were inflicted on them. 

The Shaheed Misal was, at that time, camping at 
Talwandi, now called Damdama Sahib, in the Malwa. Its 
leader, Baba Deep Singh, was writting a copy of the Guru 
Granth. When lie heard the news of the desecration of 
Harmandir Sahib of Amritsar, this saint soldier laid down 
his pen and took his sword in hand. He entrusted his 
duties at Damdama Sahib to his nephew, Sadda Singh, 
and himself set out for Amritsar at the head of his squad 
of Sikhs. 

The party travelled through the villages of Jagga, 
Bahmaniwnla, Nchiyanwala, Wijjukey, Guru Chauntra, Phoo) 
Mchraj, Daraaj, Bhuccho, Gobindpura, Kot and the Lakkhi 
Jungle and, further, through Ferozepur and Khemkaran, 
and reached Taran Taran. By this time, the number of 
the Sikhs had risen to five thousand and, as the news 

t lili.-uiKOo. I'. 4fl!l 
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travelled across the neighbouring territory, to the effect 
that Baba Deep Singh was going to win his martyrdom in 
Amritsar, more Sikhs hastened to join him at Taran Taran. 
The number of the Sikhs had readied ten thousand by the 
day the next battle was fought. 

On the other side, Jahan Khan dug himself in trenches 
at Gohlwar. He called up all the commanders and the 
Chaudhris, along with their forces, from all over the 
territory. All the horse-men of 1-ahore were ordered to join 
the coming fight. He had, to aid him, Haji Attcy Khan, 
Qasim Khan of Patti, Mir Niamat-Ulla, Sayyad Sabar Ali, 
Amir Jan Khan, a fivc-thousander, Ayub Khan, Aman Khan, 
Yaqub Khan, Zabar D:\st Khan, Kustam Khan and other 
officers. 

The battle was joined in by both the sides on November 
the 11th, 1757. The Sikhs had left Taran Taran and were 
the first to attack Jahan Khan's camp. The Muslim army 
ran back at the first onset. Jahan Khan wounded some of 
his men with his own sword to check the stampede. The 
Muslims, thus, sure of death facing them on either side.were 
forced to fight. They were, however, unable to gain a 
foot hold against the over-whelming fervour of the Sikhs 
for a victory. The result was that the Muslim generals 
fought a retreating battle, moving toward Amritsar. 

Both the fighting armies had reached Ramsar, near 
Amritsar, where a contested battle was fought. Aman 
Khan and Baba Deep Singh battled face to face. A 
simultaneous attack by both the warriors saw the heads of 
both of them chopped. I lis memorial, the Shaheed Ganj 
of Baba Deep Singh, stands there still. 

The battle had continued in spite of the martyrdom of 
Baba Deep Singh. The lion-hearted Sikhs attacked the 
enemy again and again and advanced, wading through 
pools of blood. This most bloody battle raged in the 
Guru Ka Bagh, on the steps of the Amrit Sarowar (Tank) 
and at the site behind the Akaal Takhat. The enemies 
were pushed back from the Harimandir Sahib and the 
Akaal Takhat sites by the time of nightfall, when fighting 
ceased. 

Both the armies had thousands of soldiers and several 
of their Sardars among the killed. Sardar Dyal Singh had 
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killed Amir Jan Khan. Baba Deep Singh had killed Yaqub 
Klian, Mir Niamat-UUa arid Aman Klian. Sayyad Sabar 
Ali and Sardar Hiia Singh had killed each other. Sardar 
lialwant Singh killed Zabai Dast Khan by throwing at 
him his circular Sabre.* Rustam Khan and Sardar 
Balwant Singh had both died in a simultaneous attack. 

Where a Sikh woriior was killed, a memorial has 
been raised there in order to make his memory perpetual. 
Sardar Naudh Singh was killed near Village Chabba. His 
memorial now stands there in the middle of a tarred road. 
Hari Singh and Hir Singh were killed near Village Sangrana. 
Mehtab Singh Gib was killed near the plate where liaba Deep 
Singh had fallen, opposite the Chatiwind Gate of Anuilsar. 
Dharam Singh had been killed near Babek Sar. Kaur Singh, 
Manna Singh, liasant Singh and liir Singh were killed 
near the monastry Akhara of Mangani Ram. 

Hira Singh, Ganda Singh, Nihal Singh, Lehna Singh, 
Gopal Singh, Ran Singh, lihag Singh, Sajjan Singh, Aggarh 
Singh and Bahadur Singh had fallen in the Guru Ka Bagh. 
Some of the Sikhs were killed on the steps of the Amrit 
Sarowar and some others in the place behind the Akaal 
Takhat. 

The Durrains spent the night in their camp, 
waiting for fresh reinforcements. The Sikhs burnt 
the bodies of their dead heroes and retreated into 
the jungles before sunrise. The Dutranis repossessed 
Amritsar. The Muslim army was several times stronger 
in numbers, though the losses in lives were evenly balanced 
on both the sides. 



* It is a circuler weapon, made of steel, with a sharp blade on 
the outer side called Chakar. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
Adina Beg 



The Sikhs had badly ravaged the Jullundur Doahn 
during the invasion by Abdali. They had also surprised 
and cut up a squad of the Durani army near Kartarpur, 
while it was on its way from Sirhind to Lahore. Jahan 
Khan deployed an army to Jullundhcr in order to take 
revenge on the Sikhs. Commander Nasir Ali of Jullundur 
besieged Kartarpur with the help of that army and 
captmed and beat Sodhi Wadbhag Singh mercilessly. The 
Sodhi slipped away, it is alleged by bribing his keepers, and 
escaped to the hills, taking refuge in the village, called 
Baheri, in Hoshiarpur District.* 

Nasir Ali reduced Gurdwai a Thamm Sahib to ashes and 
slaughtered some cows there. He plundered the town 
and captured many young Hindu women and had them 
converted to Islam.f This had happened in December, 1757. 

The Sikhs violently reacted to these happenings. A 
squad of them left their perch in the mountains and marched 
upon Jullundur. Nasir Ali called up Shamas Khan of Bij- 
waia, Saidey Khan of Tanda, Jafar Khan of Hoshiarpur ,Pain- 
dey Khan of Basi and other chaudhris and commanders and 
advanced to check the march of the Sikhs. A pitched action 
was fought near Adampur. Saidey Khan and Jafar Khan 
were killed in the battle. Finding the enemy overwhelming 
in numbers, the Sikhs gave him the slip and conveniently 
melted away in the course of the night. 



♦ A fair is held ai the place even now in Uic meomory of his stay. 

* Panth Parkash Page 722. 
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Adina Beg contacted Sodhi Wadbhag Singh in the hills 
and requested him to persuade the Dal Khalsa to help 
hint. He ottered to provide them with munitions and pay 
them money in reward for this help. He added that the 
proposed arrangement was to enable the Sikhs to be 
avenged upon the Durranis for the desecration of 
^lurdwara Thamm Sahib and he himself would be in a posi- 
tion to wrench his territory back from the common enemy. 

Waddhag Singh took up the pioposed plan through 
the good offices of Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and 
found the Dal Khalsa agreeable to it. Adina Beg made 
an oflering of money to the Panth, had the customary 
sweet-pudding distributed and acknowledged the right of 
the Sikhs to plunder the territory. 

The Army of Adina Beg joined with the Dal Khalsa 
near the village of Mairee. Sardar Jassa Singh plucked a 
small twig of a wheat plant and tucked it in the head dress 
of Adina Beg as a mark of distinction and asked him to 
make this mark of distinction compulsory in the case of 
all his men, so that they did not get mixed up with the 
Durrani army-men in the eyes of the Sikhs. 

Jahan Khan got the news of this development in 
Lahore He sent Murad Khan and Sarbuland Khan, with the 
Durrani forces, to help Nasir Ali. At the same time he 
sent a special messenger to Adina beg, calling him to 
Lahore, and piomised to make him the Governor of 
Jullundur in return for a yearly sum of thi ; ty-six 
thousand rupees 

Adina Beg did not expect to be treated decently by the 
Durranis. No agreement was made between the two of 
them, therefore Sadiq Beg, Khuaja Mirza Khan and 
Haja Bhoop Singh, went to succour the force of Nasir Ali, 
under orders of Jahan Khan. 

Adina Beg and the Dal Khalsa attacked the armies 
of Nasir Ali. A bloody battle raged the whole d.iy. Nasir 
Ali and his helpers slunk back into Jullundur during the 
night. The Sikhs rummaged their camp for booty. Adina 
Beg, however, did not permit his own soldiers to join in this 
plunder for fear of possib'c clashes between the two allies. 
The Sikhs fell upon Jullundur the following day. 
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Sarbuland Nhan and Murad Khan had fled to Lahore during 
the night. When Nasir Ali tried to hurry away to Lahore 
that day, he fell into the hands of the Sikhs. He was the 
man who had burnt the Gurdwara Thamm Sahib and had 
shed the cows' blood in it. The Sikhs thrust pork into his 
mouth and consigned him alive to the flames. They 
plundered the entire town and recovered the Hindu ladies 
from the Muslim homes and returned them to their Hindu 
relatives. Adina Beg presented a sum of one lakh and 
twenty-five thousands of rupees to the Panth and offered a 
thousand rupees for the Degh (sweet pudding) to be 
distributed to the religious assembly.* 

These events took place about the end of December, 
1757. 

The Sikhs had done their duty by Adina Beg. But he 
lacked the guts to control the Jullundur Doaba. He 
escaped to Nalagarh for fear of Jahan Khan, who appointed 
Sarfraz Khan the Governor of Jullundur. 

There were two powerful rulers in Delhi at the time: 
the Minister Ghazi-ud-Din and the Commander-in-Chief 
Najib ud-Duula. The Emperor was a mere figure head. 
The Minister and the Army Chief were bitterly opposed to 
one another. The former called in the Mahrathas to his 
help. Unable to face the difficult situation, Najib- 
ud Daula Rohela left Delhi and fled to Najibgarh 
for safety. The Mahrathas occupied Delhi and the Emperor 
and the Minister were at their mercy now. 

Adina Beg approached the Mahrathas to enlist their aid. 
He offered to pay to them one lakh rupees per day when 
they were on the march and fifty thousand a day when thuy 
were camping. He also won over the Sikhs to his side.f 
The Mahratlia Generals, Kagliu Natli Rao and Malhar Rao, 
took the Minister, Gazi-ud-Din, wiht them and advanced to 
Sirhind. 

The Mahrathas occupied the Afghan fort of Kunjpura as 
soon as they approached it. Abdus Saraad khan, the 
Governor of Sirhind, had besieged the fort of Sunum at the 

* Panth Parkash. pages 723-726. Iili.uig >o. p.itjcs 324-330. 
t Bliangoo. p. 3S0. 
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time. He made peace with Aala Singh on January the 
1 2th, 1758, as soon as he received the news o fthe Mahratha 
invasion and was promptly back in Sirhind. 

The Mahrathas were nearing Sirhind, on the 8th March, 
when Adina Beg, along with the Sikhs, met them. The 
Mahratha force numbered about a lakh men. The Durrani 
Governor had shut himself up within the walls of his fort. 
The Sikhs and the Maqrathns attacked from outside the walls 
and gave a terrible pounding to the defenders. The Durranis 
lost all hope of victory and Abdus Samad Khan and Jang 
Baz Khan fled the fort;but,as ill-luck would have it, they fell 
into the hands of the Mahrathas who took them prisoners. t 
The Sikhs and the Mahrathas plundered Sirhind to their 
hearts' satisfaction. The Sikhs already knew Sirhind well." 
They, thus, came by a larger share of the booty. The 
Mahrathas were bitterly annoyed at this. They planned to 
plunder the Sikh camp itself. But, us Adina Beg passed 
this news to the Sikhs, they marched off to the Majha in 
good time.tt 

The Mahrathas appointed Sadiq Beg as the Lieutenant 
of Adina Beg and then proceeded to Lahore. Sadiq Beg 
had acquired notoriety as a traitor to every boss under 
whom he had been a lieutenant. The Mahrathas and Adina 
Bog started for Lahore and Minister Gazi-ud-Din returned 
from Sirhind to Delhi. He besieged Najib-ud-Daula in 
Kajibgarh. 

As the Mahrathas crossed the Satlej, Taimoor and 
Jahan Khan deserted Lahore and proceeded to Kabul, 
carrying their belongings with them. They stopped at 
Shahdra on April the 9th. The Mahrathas occupied Lahore 
on April the lltli without moving their little finger. Muiad 
Bcgam and Khuaja Mirza had also accompanied tiic 
Mahrathas to Lahore. The Durranis set fire to a large part 
of their belongings and hurried away, carrying with tiiem 
what was valuable. Taimoor and Jahan Khan weio fleeing 
and the Durrani army under the command of Mir Huzir 



t Bhangoo, P. 330. Paoth Parkash, r. 732. Sikh History by 
Gupta. Vol. I, P. 115. 

ft Bhangoo, P. 332. Panth Parkaslt, p. 732. 
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Khan followed to cover their retreat. 

Klniaja Mirza and the Mahrathas captured Mir Haztr 
Khan and Iris Durrani army in a speedy attack the next 
day. The Sikhs were invited as partners in the campaign 
on the advice of Adina Beg The Sikhs and the Mahrathas 
pursued the Durranis and overtook tliem at the River 
Chenab. The Mahrathas were a force of twenty thousand 
men and the Sikhs ten thousand. T.iimoor and Jahan 
Khan escaped with their lives during the night, but their 
camp was pillaged by the Sikhs and the Mahrathas. 
Thousands of the Durrani soldiers were killed there and 
the rest of them were made prisoners.* 

The Mahrathas occupied the whole of the Panjah and 
their forces reached as far as Multan in the west They 
had no mind to bring the Panjab under their direct 
control, as they were afraid of ALdali. They leased out 
Multan, Lahore and Sirliind to Adina Beg lor a yearly 
revenue of seventy-live lakhs of rupees and bestowed upon 
him the title of 'Nawab'. They returned to Thaneswar, 
arriving there on the 5th of June, 1758. 

This rough and tumble offered the Sikhs their much 
needed opportunity when they were able to build mud- 
defences in various places. t They knew that a clasli with 
Adina Beg was inevitable. 

Adina Beg made Dina Nagar, in the Batala region, his 
capital. He appointed Khuaja Mirza Khan, his son-in-law, 
as the Governor, and Khuaja Sadiq Khan, the latter's 
brother, as his Lieutenant Governor in Lahore Sadi<j Beg 
was made the Commander of Sii hind. Murad Regain went 
to Batala with Adina Beg. 

The first step Adina Beg took as the Governor ot the 
Panjab, was to start a compaign to destroy the Sikhs. He 
already had an army, ten-thousand strong, at his disposal, 
and he enlisted many thousand more men, in addition. He 

• The Sikhs had captured some of the Pathans there and had 
brought them to Amntsar. They were torced to dig the tank 
that had been filled up with earth by Jahan Khan Sikh 
History by Gupta. Vol. 1. P. 117. 

f Bhangoo, P- 332. 
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won the co-operation of the big and small rulers and the 
chaudhris of the whole of the Pan jab now. The Sikhs, 
too, knew what was about to spring up and they, consequ- 
ently, started assembling round about Dina Nagar. 

Adina Rig deputed Diwan Ilira Mall and Aakil 
Das of Jandiala, at the head of their foices, to fight the 
Sikhs. A great battle was fought near Qadian, in which 
Hira Mall lost his life. The Sikhs plundered his camp, next. 
This infuriated Adina Hog who ordered a general massacre 
of the Sikhs. The chaudhrisand the commanders of the area 
received strict orders to decimate the Sikhs altogether. 
The Sikhs had fought for Adina J5eg and their aid had been 
responsible for making him the chief ruler more than once. 
The same Adina Beg was now deteiinined to annihilate 
them. 



CHAPTER XXX 
Abdali and the Mahrathas 



Adina Beg knew that the impenetrable fort of the Sikhs 
was the jungle growth on the banks of the rivers. He 
ordered Mir Aziz Bakhshi to employ one thousand 
carpenters and also to draft his own soldiers to cut and 
burn the jungles that afforded cover to the Sikhs. Sardars 
Nand Singh of Sanglma, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Jai Singh 
Kanhya and Amar Singh of Kingra, along with some of 
their comrades, deserted tlu'ir hiding places and occupied 
the fortress of Ramgaih in Amritsar. Mir Aziz besieged 
that fortress. The Sikhs fought bravely and then mnde a 
thrust in one of the flanks of the enemy and escaped to 
the Malwa. 

The Sikhs were moving across the Doaba and the 
Malwa towards Anandpur. They had halted in the village 
of Sanghola when Sadiq Beg suddenly attacked them with 
a large force and a battery of guns. The Sikhs suffered 
heavy losses in this battle. They left their camp and fled 
towards Anandpur. Sadiq Beg left his guns behind and 
gave a hot chase to the Sikhs. When the enemy was four 
or five miles away from his guns towards Ropar, the Sikhs 
turned back and rushed at him with their full might. They 
were keen on taking revenge upon the enemy. They 
pressed him so hard as to force him to look for safety in a 
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hasty retreat.* Sadiq Beg hurried back to Sirhind. The 
Sikhs pillaged his camp. The Tama Dal went to Anandpur 
from there and the Buddha Dal stayed in Daroli. 

The officers of Adina Beg were harrassing the Sikhs 
everywhere. But this condition did not last long. Adina 
Beg was taken ill at Batala and died on September the 15th, 
1758, He was buried at Khanpur, near Jullundur. 

October the 30th, 1758, was the day of the Diwali 
festival. The Sikhs assembled at Amritsar on the occasion. 
The Sardars passed a resolution to the effect that they were 
to occupy all the places in the Panjab. Jullundur Doaba 
had been without a ruler after Adina Beg's death: the Dal 
Khalsa now marched to take possession of it. The Sikhs 
were challenged by Hassan Beg, the son of Adina Bog, and 
Diwan Bishamber Dais at the head of their army. A great 
battle was fought near Urmur Tanda. A bullet killed 
Bishamber Das, whose head was chopped by Sardar Karora 
Singh, who took it to Nawab Kapur Singli and placed it at 
his feet.f The army of Bishamber Das fled the field. The 
Sikhs were now in possession of the entire Doaba, which 
they divided among the sardars. 

One squad of the Sikhs had occupied the Riarki and 
the Majha. The area around Lahore was robbed or occupied 
by the Sikhs, even when Khuaja Mirza, its ruler, was 
present at the head-quarters. The villages and the areas 
that peacefully submitted to the Sikhs, vvcre treated civilly 
by the sardars. But others which were recalcitrant, were 
suitably punished by them. 

The Mahrathas were at the height of their ascendency 
in those days. Adina Beg, nominated by them as the 
Governor of Lahore, had died. They advanced to reassert 
their possession of Lahore. Dattaji Sindhia whom the 
Pcshwa had despatched for the purpose, went in camp at 
Macchiwara. Sambhaji Sindhia occupied Lahore under 
orders of the former. He imprisoned Khuaja Mirza Khan and 
his brother, Khuaja Sadiq. The Mahratha forces, controlled 
the whole ol the Panjab, including Multan. Mirza Ahmed 



• Bhangoo, payes 333-34. Panth P.irkash, P. 734. 
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Khan was appointed the Governor of Lahore and Saleh 
Khan, the Governor of Multan by the Mahrathas. Dattaji 
returned to Delhi after making this arrangement in the 
Panjab and leaving Sambhaji behind him at Lahore. The 
Mahrathas were the factual rulers of Delhi at the time. 

There were two factions in Delhi: G.izi-ud-Din linadul 
Mulk, the Prime Minister, and Najih-ud-Daula Roliola, the 
CommanrW-in-Chief. Ahmed Shah Abdali was backing the 
latter. The Minister, therefore, invited the Mahrathas for 
helping him When the Mahrathas arrived in Delhi, Najib- 
ud-Daula fled to Shukurtal, where he was besieged by the 
Mahratha forces. Najih wrote to Abdali for help from there. 
Emperor Alamgir the Second, too, wrote to Abdali, tolling 
him that, if he did not protect him in time, the Minister 
was going to kill him. 

The fact that Prince Taimoor had been kicked out of the 
Panjab by the Mahrathas, was enough to drive Abdali mad. 
Even his general, Jahan Khan, whom he had despatched as 
the Commander of his army to India, had been jostled out 
of the countiy after he had suffered a defeat from the 
Mahrathas and the Sikhs. • 

Thus enraged, Abdali himself invaded India with a 
force of sixty thousand men. The Mahrathas had left the 
Panjab and were back in Delhi. Abdali occupied the 
undefended Lahore in October, 1759 lie appointed Karini 
Dad Khan, the nephew of his Mini •.tor. Shah VV'.ili Khan, as 
the Governor of Lahore. He made over the Governorship 
of Jullundur to Raja Ghumand Chand of Kangra. 

Abdali staited for Delhi when he had made these 
arrangements. He was in Sirhind on November the 27th. 
The Minister of Delhi.Ghazi ud-Din, had just then murdered 
both Emperor Alamgir the Second, on November the 29th 
and Intizam-ud Daula, on the 30th,,and set up a scion of 
the royal family on the throne. 

Dattaji advanced north to meet Abdali, after giving a 
go-by to Najib-ud-Daula. Abdali was in Tarauri on 
December the 24th. He clashed with the Mahrathas here 
for the first time. Nearly four hundred Mahrathas lost 



• Gupta : Sikh History, Vol. 11. pago 128. 
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their lives and their remaining force retreated from the 
field. 

Najib-ud-Daula met Abdali when the latter had 
crossed the Jamna and had reached Saharanpur. Next, 
Hafiz Rehmat Khan, Dnndey Khan, Said-Ulla Khan and 
other Sardars also joined the forces of Abdali. There was 
another battle fought between the Durranis and the 
Mahrathas at the crossing of the River Jamna at Brari near 
Delhi. Dattaji was killed and his nephew, Jankoji, wounded 
in this battle. Malhar Rao lost a battle to the Durranis 
near Sikandarabad on March the 14th, 1760. 

Abdali next went to Aligarh where he started contacting 
and winning over the Muslim rulers to promote once more 
his plans for a Muslim ascendency. Shuja-ud-Daula, the 
ruler of Lucknow, turned up there at the head of his forty- 
thousand strong army and joined him in his mission. On 
the other side, Sada Shiv Bhau, the brother of the Pcshwa, 
came with a large Mahratha army and occupied the city of 
Delhi on July the 22nd and the fort of Delhi on August 
the 2nd. Bhau attacked and conquered Kunjpura and 
killed Abdus Samad Khan and Najabat Khan on 17th 
October. 

Abdali marched from Aligarh, along with all the Muslim 
generals and commanders, crossed the Jamna on October 
the 23rd and camped at Panipat on the 24th. The Mahratha 
General, Bhau, too, came up there and camped near the 
flank opposite Abdali. Both the armies were equal in 
numbers, about seven lakhs of men, on either side. They 
stayed their and faced one another for three months. 

There were small skirmishes between the two from day 
to day. At last, the third battle of Panipat was fought on 
January the 14th, 1761. The Mahrathas were defeated in 
it. Their Commander-in-Chief, Sada Shiv Bhau, Jankorao, 
Antaji Mankeshwar and several other well-known generals 
were killed in this battle. Wishwas Rao, the son of the 
Peshwa was wounded. From sixty to seventy thousands 
of the Mahrathas had lost their lives, though some others 
have put their losses at one lakh. 

The Mahratha Peshwa took ill at hearing the news 
and died of the shock after six months. The blo.v of this 
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defeat struck the Mahratha ascendency down so that it 
never regained its former prestige. The Durranis had cap- 
tured twenty-two thousand Mahratha women, children 
and men and look them away. Moreover, Abdali had 
gained booty worth crores of rupees. 

Abdali entered Delhi on January the 29th, and freely 
looted the city and the territory till Marcli the 21st and 
left Delhi for Kabul on March the 22nd, 1761. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Sikhs Survive 



When on his way to Delhi, Abdali had appointed 
Karimdad Khan as the Governor of Lahore. The latter 
occupied that post in Lahore from November, 1759, to 
March, 1760, when Abdali called him and Zain Khan of 
Sirhind to himself and made Sarbuland Khan t he Governor 
of the Panjab, who was however, not a courageous man and 
continued to stay in Jullundur for fear of the Sikhs. 
He dared not move to Lahore himself, but, instead, sent 
Saadat Yar Khan, as his lieutenant there. It was at this' 
time that Rustam Khan was appointee the Commander 
of Char Muhal or Sialkot and Samadd Khan that of 
Sirhind. 

The Sikh Sardars had occupied their respective 
territories once again and built some fortresses in each one 
of them.* Sardar Charhat Singh built and made pucca his 
fortress in Gujjranwala, that could protect him in case of 
an attack from an enemy. The Sikhs had taken possession 
of a large number of territories once again. Most of the 
farmers were baptised as Sikhs in the villages and the 
other residents accepted their rule. 

The Pathans held their sway over the towns alone. 



* Cunningham, P. 100- 
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And, the rural areas were occupied by the Sikhs. If any 
Pathan ruler dared step outside his city-walls, he had to 
rue his folly. Rustam Khan, the Commander of Sialkot, 
had made such a mistake. He pursued the Sikhs at the 
head of his army in October, 1760. He lost his battle 
and was captured by the Sikhs. He had to buy his release 
by paying the Sikhs repatriation money. 

After the Sikhs had taken possession of the territory 
around Lahore, they advanced closer to the city. Their 
raids extended to the very walls of the city. This worried 
the Governor Saadat Yar Khan, frightfully. He dared not 
stir out of the city to fight the Sikhs. He, therefore, 
resigned his post as the ruler out of sheer desperation and 
sent his letter to Sarbuland Khan. Strangely enough, the 
latter stuck to his residence in Jullundur. He wrote, from 
there, a letter of appointment in favour^ of a Hindu, Diwan 
Surat Singh, asking him to take over the charge of the 
government of Lahore from Saadat Yar Khan. The Diwan 
expressed his unwillingness to accept this responsibility; yet 
he was, against his will, forced to become the ruler of 
Lahore under a make-shift arrangement. Mir Mohammad 
Khan was, at length, appointed the Governor of Lahore. 

The Sikhs assembled in Amritsar on the occasion of 
the Diwali, in November, 1760, and decided to attack 
Lahore. Within a few days of it, ten thousand Sikhs had 
besieged Lahore, f Mir Mohammad Khan shut the gates 
of the city and made himself secure within the walls of the 
fort. The Sikhs pillaged the residential parts of Lahore 
outside the city wall. The Governor showed no courage 
even to have a single look at what had happened outside 
the walls of his town. When the Sikhs threatened to break 
open the gates, the Governor collected thirty thousand 
rupees and offered the amount to them through the agency 
of the local chaudhris. The Sikhs returned to Amritsar 
with the money. 

Another party of the Sikhs attacked Kalanaur, about 
the same time, looted it and killed Sayyad Hassan Ali of 



t Tanth Parkash, P. 701; it gives the number as thirty 
thousand. 
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tlic place. The Sikhs had grown powerful now. Abdali 
was llien in Delhi aiul the Sik lis li.nl gained possession of 
tlie teintoiy extending iioin Hie Sal K j to the fhenab 
rivers. 

Abdali loft Delhi and camped at Sii hind on March the 
2-'iul, 171)1. Sardar Ala Singh of l'aliala had helpc:d the 
Mahrathas at tlic time of the battle of Panipat. Abdali 
liaJ, for that reason, sent an army to llainala to arrest 
him. But he himself came to Abdali before that army had 
i cached his place. Abdali imprisoned Ala Singh, whose 
wile, Rani Fatto. contacted the Minister, Shah W.ili Khan, 
and paid to Abdali, through the Minister's intercession, a 
sum of thm: lakhs of rupees and had her husband, Ala 
Singh, set dee. Abdali was pleased with the price paid to 
him and conferred on Ala Singh the title of the Raja.* 

Leaving Zain Khan behind in Siihind as its Governor, 
Abdali marched to Lahore. When he crossed the Satlcj 
in April, the Sikhs, too, appeared in that neighbourhood. 
They started pillaging the forces of Abdali during their 
raids as he advanced beyond that river. The Dnrranis 
were heavily loaded with the booty that they had gathered 
at Delhi and, for that reason, they could not pursue the 
Sikh raiders. The Sikhs would attack the Durrani Army 
in small bands, at night, lrom all sides; they robbed the 
army men of their belongings and melted away in the 
darkness and recoiled far into the jungles to spend the day 
there. This hunting sport continued from night to night. 
As Abdali tiied to cross the River Beas at Goindwal, the 
Sikhs attacked his army, robbed it of the property worth 
lakhs of l upces and liberated from his hold thousands of 
women and men, who were meant to be sold as slaves 
abroad. The Sikhs paid their travel expenses and left 
them at their homes, j 

When Abdali reached Lahore, he set his army the task, 
of punishing the Sikhs. But his men met wish poor success. 
They captured a few sikhs from the neighbouring villages. 
Sardar Haathu Singh of Village Kahna was one of them 



* Panth Parkash, pages 737-38. 
t pauth Parkash, pages 750-60. 
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When he refused to he converted to Islam, his legs worn 
bound in iron chains that were tied to the hind legs of two 
elephants that were driven in two opposite direction, 
tearing his body in the middle length wise and thus, killed 
him.f 

Abdali made appointments of his officers in the Panjab, 
before leaving Lahore. Ubed Khan was made the Governor of 
Lahore, Sar Kuland Khan, that of Multan, Raja Ghutnand 
Chand, the Commander of Jullundher and Saadat Khan 
and Sadiq Khan Afridi, the Lieutenant Commanders of tin: 
Raja. Abdali left Lahore for home, in May, 1761, after 
issuing strict orders to them to annihilate the Sikhs. As 
soon as he left Lahore, the Sikhs were again at their old 
game. Instead of fighting a pitched battle, they found 
it more paying to raid the Durrani army, rob it of its 
belongings and escape in to the jungles. 

The most destructive attack the Sikhs made was the 
one on the banks of the Jehlem River. Surdar Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia and Sardar Charhat Singh Sukarchakia were 
their Commanders during this action. The Durrani losses 
were pretty heavy. The Sikhs had succeeded in releasing 
from the Durrani slavery all the remaining Indians 
whom the latter were escorting abroad and arranged for 
their return to their homes. This noble action won the 
Sikhs high praise throughout the country. The Sikhs 
persisted in dogging Abdali till he had crossed the River 
Attock. 

A force of forty thousand Sikhs, who returned from 
their task of pursuing the Durranis, in June, 1761, looted 
Gujrat and Wazirabad.* 

They advanced to Sialkot from there. Khuaja Mirza Khan 
the Commander of the town, took the field aginst them. 
But he was killed in the very first on set. The Sikhs 
plundered the town. They then, crossed the Ravi and 
entered the Riarkee territory. They chastised the peoplo 
of the areas that were still independent of them, and made 
firm arrangements in the areas that had already accepted 



t Bhangoo, pages 886-7, 

* Pauth Parkash, Page 762. 
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their protection Thereafter they crossed the Bcas and 
entered the Jullundher-Doaba. They were opposed by the 
local rulers, Saadat-Khan and Sadiq Khan Afridi, who were 
however defeated and had to flee the Doaba altogether. 

The Sikhs came to know that Zain Khan was staying 
away from Sirhind. They hastened to reach the place 
under command of Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia during 
the night. Jiliiklian Khan, the ruler of Maler Kotla 
happened to be in Sirhind at the time. He did not let the 
Sikhs capture the fort; but the city outside it was pillaged 
by the Sikhs. When Zain Khan received this news, he 
hurried back to his head-quarters. But the Sikhs had got 
off by then and were out of his reach. He had, however 
succeeded in capturing four or five Sikhs who had been 
stranded from their main body. He imprisoned them in 
Sirhind. The wife of Zain Khan told him that she had 
never seen a Sikh. In order to satisfy her curiosity, these 
Sikh prisoners dressed and armed like army Sikhs, but 
fettered Zain Khan had in the legs and brought before her. 
Her very first look at them, sent her senseless and she fell 
on the ground unconscious, f 

After leaving Sirhind the Sikhs attacked and looted 
Maler Kotla. They marched to Patti next. Mir Mohammad 
of Patti had captured from their villages and put behind the 
bars some Sikh women, when Abdali had been in Lahore 
the previous time. They had been cruelly tortured in the 
jail. Their sucking babies were pitilessly murdered in 
their laps and garlands of the pieces of their flesh were 
thrust on the mothers and put round their necks. When 
the Dal Khalsa got news of it, they crossed the river and 
attacked Patti. Mir Mohammad was killed and his body 
consigned to flames. The Sikh women were released from 
the prison house and taken to their homes.* 

The Sikhs received the news that General Nur-ud-Din, 
sent by Abdali, had reached the Panjab with a large 
army. Sardar Charhat Singh Sukarchakia had called a 
few other Sardars of other misals and they had confronted 



tPanth Parkash, Page 774. 
•Panth Parkash, Pages 764-777. 
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Nur-ud-Din at the crossing of the River Chenab. A hotly 
contested battle was fought there. Nur-ud-Din was forced 
to seek refuge in Sialkot Sardar Charhat Singh pursued 
him and overtook him there. Nur-ud-Din sneaxed away 
from the bersieged place, disguised as a fakir, and his army 
of twelve thousand Durranis laid down arms. It was August, 
1761. Sardar Charhat Singh plundered Sialkot The war 
material of the Durrani army was also taken over by him, 
which he removed to his fort at Gujranwala. 

Sardar Charhat Singh was by now a power to reckon 
with among the Sikh hierachy. He further strengthened 
the fort of Gujjranwala. The fact that, the Sikh power 
had risen phenomenally so close to Lahore, had infuriated 
Governor Ubed Khan. He marched, with a force twenty 
thousand strong and a battery of guns, and besieged the 
fort of Charhat Singh at Gujjranwala. The siege had 
continued for thirteen days when Sardars Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, Hari Singh Bhangi, Jhanda Singh, Gujjar Singh 
Jai Singh Kanhya, Lehna Singh, Sobha Singh and other 
commanders turned up at Gujjranwala. 

They besieged the besieger Ubed Khan and decided 
to attack him the next day. He secretly fled from the 
place for fear of the Sikhs, escaped to Sharaqpur and 
thence to Lahore. His general-less army dispersed the 
many ways it found open to it. The Sikhs despoiled their 
camp. Material worth thousands of rupees, in addition 
to several big guns, fell into the hands of Charhat Singh. 
He fixed the guns at the walls of his fort. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Abdali and the Sikh Slough. 



October the 22nd, 1761, was the Diwali festival day. 
The whole of the Panth assembled at Amritsar. A resolu- 
tion was passed in the assembly at akaal Takliat to the 
effect that the Sikhs should take possession of Lahore and 
that the Guru Aakil Dass of Jandiala, should be suitably 
punished. They invoked the blessings of God, marched 
to Lahore and besieged it. Ubed Khan offered no fight 
and shut himself inside the fort. The public leaders of 
the town made a compromise with Sardar Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia and threw its doors open. Lahore had two 
rulers now: Ubcd Khan* in the fort and the Sikhs in the 
town, t Nawab Kapur Singh placed Sardar Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia on the throne and designated him as the king. 
The Sikhs called him the king since that day. They took 
the government mint into their possession and issued their 
own currency. Their silver coin had a Persian couplet 
imprinted on in : 

"By the Grace of God has this coin been minted. 

Jassa Kalal has the territory of Ahmed grasped J 

* It appears that Ubed Khan had died soon after this incident 
The author of "Khazana-i-ameeran" writes on page 114, that Ubed 
Khan had fought and lost and that Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
had killed him. 

t Panth Parkarh pages 809*10, Sohal Lai, page 146-47, 
X Siqqa cad dar jahan bafazal Akaal. Mulk Ahmed grift 
fassa kalaal. 
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Though the Sikhs were in possession of Lahore, they 
had no confidence in their military might to retain it for 
long. Their plan was to subdue effectively the landlords 
of the country-side arround Lahore first. Accordinly, they 
left Lahore and attacked Jandiala. 

Guru Aakil Das was an informer of a high rank for the 
Muslim governments and an enemy of the Sikhs. He had 
been instrumental in getting arrested and then killed seve- 
ral highly religious sikhs. The Sikhs now advanced towards 
Jandiala from Lahore. They plundered the entire territory 
of Aakil Das in January, 1762. 

Aakil Dass wrote to Abdali requesting him to protect 
him from the onslaughts of the Sikhs. He had lost all hope 
of saving his life from the Sikh besiegers. He made his 
Muslim servants kill cows and threw their carcases over 
the walls on to the Sikh trenches.* This sacrilege made The 
Sikhs raise the siege and they departed for Maler Kotla. 

Every time Abdali had attacked India, his army had 
been robbed by the Sikh bands. All the powers that had 
mattered here, had submitted to him, with the exception 
of the Sikhs, who became therefore, a bitter eyesore to him. 
That was the reason for his sixth invasion of India. When 
he reached Rohtas, the messengers from Jandialia met him. 
Abdali hurriedly marched from there and was in Lahore 
within four days. He found the city undelendcd. He 
reached Jandiala the next day; but he missed the Sikhs 
there too. Abdali received tribute money from Aakil Das 
and was back in Lahore again, from where he sent out his 
spies to trace the whereabouts of the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs had reached the territory of Maler Kotla 
from Jandiala. This Sikh army comprised about fifty 
thousand men. They had their lamilies, too, with them 
this time. The Sikh force was at village Kupp, six miles 
from Meier Kotla and the Sikh families were in camp at 
Village Gurma, four miles farthei. Zain Khan, the Comma- 
nder of Sirhind, was also present ; n Maleikotla then. Zain 
Khan and Bhikhan Khan of Maler Kotla were fighting the 
Sikhs. 



Tcipta: Sikh Htat ry, Vol. I. P»g« 
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As soon as Abdali had this news, he hastened to Maler 
Kotla and reached there in two days' time, on the morning 
of February the 5th, 1762. He retained with him half his 
army and ordered his Minister, ShalrWali Khan, to attack 
the camp of the Sikh families, at the head of the other half. 
He despatched Zain Khan, Bhikhan Khan and Lachhmi 
Narayan to reinforce Shah Wali Khan. The Sikhs knew 
nothing of these developments till Abdali was actually in 
Maler Kotla. The Sikh force was no more than one fourth 
of the enemy army and they had no guns. Abdali, on the 
other hand, had a large battery of guns. 

The Sikhs rushed towards Village Gurma to protect 
their families when the Durranis surrounded them from 
all sides. Qasim Khan was the first to attack them. Put 
he was pushed back by the Sikhs. Ahmed Shah then 
ordered his two prominent generals, Jahan Khan and Sar 
Buland Khan to the attack and he himself joined them. 
The Sikhs sent their families to Barnala in the custody of 
three Malwa sardars, Seikhoo Singh of Hambalwal, the 
agent of Aala Singh, Sangu Singh Bhaika and Buddha 
Singh Bhaika and they themselves faced the enemy. 
Sardars Charhat Singh Sukarckakia and Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia fought with rare courage. Shah Wali, on the 
other side, attacked the Sikh families and killed thousands 
of women and children- 

When Jassa Singh heard this news, he despatched 
Sardars Karora Singh, Sham Singh, Karam Singh, Nahar 
Singh and seme others for the protection of their families. 
Shah Wali had taken thousands of these women and 
children prisoners. The Sikhs attacked him and set these 
prisoners free and inflicted heavy Josses on the army of 
Shah Wali. He was much pressed by the Sikh swordsmen 
and was forced to give up his pursuit of the Sikh families 
and retreated to join his main army. 

Just when Sardar Charhat Singh, in the big battles 
had wounded General Sar Buland Khan and had forced him 
to retreat, Jahan Khan attacked him on the. other flank. 
He, too, was wounded by Jassa Singh. The two armies, 
engaged in this bloodiest of contests reached Village Gahu. 
The villagers shut themselves behind their house doors, lor 
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fear of Abdali.and rendered no assistance to the Sikhs. 
Some old Sikh men and women who sought shelter in the 
stacks, of dry millet^ plants, were burnt alive, by the 
Durranis, who set fire to the stacks. 

The Sikhs retreated towards Barnala, as they fought 
their enemy. They reached Village Kutba by the evening. 
There was a pond, full of water, there, which the Sikhs 
took possession ot. The Durranis, too, advanced towords 
the pond, when another pitched battle was fought there. 
The Sikhs checked the advance of the enemy till their 
families had sunned their thirst and left the place. The 
fighting Sikhs, then, drank water and went their way. 
The Durrani army, also was dreadfully thirsty. They, 
how, rushed to the pond to take their fill of water. 

. Meanwhile the Sikhs and their families had got off to 
some distance. Abdali had pursued the Sikhs up to 
Barnala. ' Since it was now fairly dark, he encamped there. 
The Sikhs had moved towards Kot Kapura and Far idkot. 
The country side from Kupp to Barnala, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, was littered with dead bodies. This 
battle has been called the Greater Marathon or Wadda 
Ghallooghara. 

The ,>ikhs had suffered very heavy losses in this 
niealstrom. The chief reason lor their defeat was the 
consuming anxiety to protect their families' These demanded 
their Hist care. The second leason lor it was that Abdali 
possessed a str ong battery of guns while the Sikhs had 
none ol it. The Sikh lighting force did not exceed lorty to 
fifty thousand; but AUlali commanded lour times their 
number, that is, about two lakhs of men, though the loss 
ol life was nearly the same on either side. Ten to twelve 
thousand Sikhs were martyred and a similar numln-r of the 
Durranis had l"sl their lives. But the loss of lives among 
the Sikhs, including women and children, was as high as 
thirty thousand. t 

] Uliiingoo has wiitten that people counted the Sikh losses at 
filly thousand; l>ut his lather gave him this number as thirty 
thousand. 

The following figures have been given by different authoriiics: 
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The Sikhs had been robbed of all the material they 
had carried. Two old copies of Guru Granth, the one written 
at Amritsar and the other at Damadama Sahib fell into 
Abdali's hands. * Sardars charhat Singh, Jassa Singh and 
Sham Singh had each received several wounds. There 

Bhangoo, Page 855, 
was no soldier who had not been wounded during this 
fighting. But their courage was unparalleled. A Nihang 
Singh was saying the same night :" Whatever was false, 
has been cut out. Only the Tatt (pure) Khalsa is 
left behind t The Sikhs who had survived the holocaust, 
settled in Jaito, Abul Mahema Bhagtoo, Bijjhookey, Kaoni, 
Charikk Gholia, CUubara, Fraidkot, Kot Kapooia, Bathinda 
and other places. 



Mnnkvcn: Twenty-live thousand. Khoxana-i-Amira, twenty-nine 
thousand. Tarikh i-Miicutfri: Twenty-two thousand. Tarikh 
llussnin Shahi: thirty thousand. Tarikli-l-Ahmadithirty thousand. 
Tnrikh-i-All: twenty thousand Tarilth-i-'Sultnni: twenty thousand 
Ahmod Slmh: snventeen thousand Cancsh Das: Thirty thousand, 
All-ud-Din tliirtv thousand Panth Pnrkash: Thirty thousand, of 
whom thirteen thousand were the army men Karam Singh: 
thirteen thousand. Gupta, twelve thousand. Jadu Nath Sarkar: 
ton thousand. Forstcr: Twenty-five thousand. Malcolm: over 
twenty thousand. Princcp: twenty-live to thirty thousand. Mc. 
Oregon Seventeen thousand. Cunningham: Twelve to twenty- 
Hvo thousand. Hugel: twenty f> thirty thousand: Latil: Twelve 
to thirty thousand. 

t Bhangoo. Pag« 808. 



CHArTEU XXXIII 
ABDALI AND THE SIKHS 



Sardar Aala Singh had sided with neither party 
openly in this battle. He had left Patiala and had gone to 
Dhandhauta, seventeen miles distant. Abdali was 
enraged at his absence and, out of pique, he pulled down 
the fort at Barnala and plundered the territory around it 
He ordered the arrest of Aala Singh and sent an army for 
the purpose. But the latter presented himself before 
Abdali, who made him a prisoner and ordered that he was 
to be shaved.Aala Singh purchased his hair for a lakh-and- 
a-quar ter of rupees before the razor had been applied, that 
is, Abdali was paid the amount as redemption money for 
the security of his hair. .Abdali returned from Barnala 
to Sivhind, where Sardar Aala Singh paid to Abdali five 
lakhs of rupees in order to purchase his freedom, through 
the good offices of the Minister, Shah Wali. 

Abdali left Sirhind on February the 15th and rested 
in the fort Ramgarh, at Amriuar. He dug cans of 
gunpowder deep into the foundations of the Golden Temple 
ignited them and blew it up. One of the bricks of the 
,walls was thrown up and struck Abdali on his nose. The 
cut that it made, developed into cancer later and did not 
heal til) his death. He jazid ull the Sikhs temples in the 
town to the ground and filled up all the tanks with earth. 
He had the remains of ti e di- mantled houses carried to 
the Amrit Sarov.ni or the tacied tank, us also the horse- 
dung and, filled up the Saioucr with these mateiials anj 
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sowed barley there. There after he also had cows killed 
on the Sarowar ground. * 

Abdali reached Lahore on march the 3rd. He had 
taken with him fifty cart loads of the heads of the Sikhs 
who had been killed in the battle, arranged them in 
minarets at the gates of Lahore and used their blood to 
wash the local mosques with, f 

Abdali stayed in Lahore for nine months more, in order 
to make sure that the Sikhs did not create a stir any where. 
Najib-ud-Daula and Yaqub AH Khan, the ambassadors 
of the Emperor of Delhi, and Bapu and Parshotam 
Mahadev, the ambassadors of the Mahrathas, turned 
up at Lahore to offer presents to Abdali. He wrote and 
sent a royal charter, through Najib -ud-Daula and Raza 
Quli Khan Munii -ud-Daula, in which he approved of the 
positions of Shah Alam as the Emperor and Shuja-ud Daula 
as the Minister in Delhi. It was settled that they were to 
pay Abdali a yearly tribute of forty lakhs of rupees in lieu 
of this arrangement. 

The Governor of Kashmir, Snkhjiwan Mall, rebelled 
against the authority of Lahore. Abdali sent Nur-ud-Din, 
with an army, to Kashmir, Nur-ud-Din captured and 
blinded Sukhjiwan Mall and despatched him to Lahore, 
where he was put. to death. ** 

Nawab Sar Buland Khan was appointed the Governor 
of Kashmir then. Since Lahore *as too hot for Abdali, 
he shifted to Kalanaur for July and August and returned to 
Lahore after that. He left this city only when the Sikhs 
threw him out with a severe thrashing. 

The Sikhs had lost their battle in the Great Holocaust 
(Ghalooghara) on February, 5th 1762. But instead of 
becoming disheartened, they were in higher spirits, they 
were rid of the fear of Abdali that they had once enter- 
tained. They reached to this defeat better than they 



• Bhangoo, Page 3*7. Gopta : Vol. I, Page 167. 

Latlf Page 284, with other references. 

t Khazana - i - Amira, Page 1)4, Khushwaqt Rai page OS. 

Forster. page 320, Malcolm, Page 68. 

♦•Utif. P-ge284. 
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would have done to a victory. They passed nearly three 
months in the villages of the Brar Jatts. when their wounds 
were healed a bit, they assembled at a place to decide 
upon their future course. They resolved to be avenged on 
abdali for their recent debacle. The most difficult problem 
of their Sardars was as to how to acquire the necessary 
wherewithal for fighting" All that they had possessed, had 
been lost during the last battle. It was^ agreed that what- 
ever was needed to end the enemy, should be snatched 
from him. 

The Sikhs made a surprise attack on Sirhind, in May, 
1762. Zain Khan, knowing that he could not resist them, 
paid them fifty thousand rupees and made peace with them. 
They received the money and returned to Patiala. When 
they were near Bahadur Garh, Zain-Khan and his Diwan 
Lachlimi Narain suddenly swooped upon them from behind. 
The Sikhs turned back and fell upon them with a ferocity 
that forced Zain Khan and Lacchmi Narain to flee the 
field to save their lives. The Sikhs looted the camps of 
both of them- In this way, they came by the fighting 
material and other necessary effect worth thousands of 
rupees. 

The Sikhs started going back to Amritsar in parties of 
one thousand each, in the month of July. They were in 
such high spirits that they fearlessly raided the territory 
up to the very walls of Lahore. The units of the Durrani 
army we,e too afraid to face them. Adbali himself came 
at the head of his army; but the Sikhs melted aw ay then 
into the jungles. 

The Sikhs entered the Doaba of Jullundher in August 
under the command of Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, They 
burnt and looted the houses of the enemies of the Panth 
and then proceeded to the Malwa. They ecamped between 
Panipat and Karnal for a month, from August the 25th to 
Saptember the 24th; here they purchased fighting material 
from far and near places, besides providing for their other 
needs and then returned to Amritsar . 

They were back in the Majha early in October Abdali 
was staying in Lahore and the Sikhs would raid the places 
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within four or five miles of his camp. They were out to 
wash the stains of the slur of tlieir recent Ghalooghara, 
Their numbers grew in Annitsar to sixty thousand by the 
Diwali day. 

While the Sikhs had refined their self confidence and 
daring, Abdali shirked lining and fighting them. Ho 
accordingly; decided to u^e his cunning state-craft and sent 
his ambassadors to Amritsar to make peace with the Sikhs 
The Sikhs dispossessed the emissaries of their effects and 
turned them back to Lahore, rather than talk peace with 
them. 

There was now no other course open to Abdali except 
that of war. He came and camped near Amitsar, at the 
head of an army of one lakh men, on the evening of October 
the 16th. The next day, the 17th of October, 1762, was 
the Diwali festival which was also a day of a full solar 
eclipse, when the Sikhs fell upon the enemy, in the early 
morning from all the four sides. Severe fighting continued 
throughout the day near Pipli Sahib. Abdali was totally 
routed by the evening and escaped under cover of dark 
ness and hurried back to Lahore. * The Sikhs had 
captured several thousands of the Durranis as prisoners 
They made them remove the cartli with which the sacred 
tank had been filled by the orders of Abdali. After this 
was done, the Sikhs let the Durranis off and they themselves 
went to the Lakkhi jungle. 

The Kashmir army was back in Lahore in November. 
Abdali also called, up the armies of the Panjabi Muslim 
commanders to join with the rest of his forces. Abdali, 
along with his army thus swelled, went in pursuit of the 
Sikhs in the Lakkhi jungle, in November, 1762. The latter 
avoided meeting their enemy in a straight confrontation. 
They divided themselves into small bands and, thus, fought 
his huge force. A band would surprise him in an attack 
on one flank. The Durrani army would turn to fight the 
attackers when the Sikhs would disappear into the depths 
of the jungle. Before the Durranies had recovered their 

•Forster, pages 821-22. Brown, Vol. 11, pages 26-28. Ali 
ud-Din, pages 125-20. 
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poise, another Sikh band attacked another flank of the 
Muslim army. As they advanced to meet the second 
attack, this Sikh band, too, vanished behind the jungle 
cover, like the (irst party, and, by then, a third party 
attacked at another point. 

Abdali was bitterly confounded by this form of fighting 
A Sikh soldier, one day, spotted Abdali and rushed at him 
riding singly. He was killed by the body-guard of the 
Muslim king, who, however, was so impressed by the dare 
devilry of that one Sikh that he ordered a retreat and 
returned to Lahore with his army. 

He appointed Kabuli Mall the Governor of the entire 
Panjab. He appointed Murad Khan for the Bari Doaba, 
Jahan Khan for the territory from the Rivers Ravi to the 
Attock, Saadat Yar Khan for Jullundher and Zain Khan for 
Sirhind as the Deputy rulers of the Governor. Abdali him 
self left Lahore for Kabul on December the 12th, 1762. The 
Sikhs were so far emboldened at the time that they attacked 
the Durrani army as it crossed the Ravi. *The Sikhs were 
plundering his army, as Abdali looked at this sight from the 
bank of the Ravi. 



•Panjab Mughals, page 195. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

The Panjab in Muddle 



As soon as Abdali had left the country, the Sikhs 
assembled in Amritsar again. It was unanimously decided 
to divide their fighting force into two parts: the Buddha Dal, 
and the Tarna Dal. Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
headed the Buddha Dal, which comprised six misals: 
Ahluwalian, Sighpurian, Dallewalian, Karora Singhian, 
Nishanwali and Shahecdan. This Dal was assigned the 
task of plundering and punishing the foes of the Panth. 
Sardar Hari Singh Bhangi commanded the Tarna Da], 
consisting of five misals: Bhangianwali, Ramgarhian, 
Kahnayan, Sukarchakian and Nagian. This army was 
charged with the protection of the Sikh religious places in 
Amritsar. 

The Buddha Dal was roaming near Lahore when it met 
a unit of the Durrani army, who laid down their arms and 
were captured by the Sikhs, marched to Amritsar and made 
to Clear the Amrit Sarowar of mud, after which they were 
let off. 

The 10th of April, 1763, was the Baisakhi festival r'ay. 
The Tarna Dal of the Sikhs assembled in Amritsar. The 
Buddha Dal was moving about on the other side of the Beas,* 
A Brahmin of Qasoor appeared at the Golden Temple and 



*Bhaagoo, p*g« 871, 
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appealed to the Klialsa to help liim recover his wife who had 
been spirited from hi.> house by Usumn Kluui uf Qasoor lie 
narrated in detail tlx: story of tin: oppicssion practised by 
the Pathans of that town. There were no less then a dozen 
foits built by as many influential l'athan families there. 
Theykillrd the cows in the open markets and cast their 
bones into theloc.il welU and the tanks. If the cow of a 
Hindu was taken ill, the Qazi would go to the owner's house 
and killed it at the spot. A Hindu who did not inform the 
Muslim priest of his dying cattle, was punished for his 
default.** 

Qasoor maintained a strong defence force. Therefore, 
not many Sikh leaders favoured the idea of attacking that 
town particularly for the reason that the Buddha Dal was 
not there to join witli them, lint Sardar Ilari Singh Bhangi 
differed with them. He asserted that the Gum had foitmnl 
the Panth for protecting the help-less, and the Brahmin 
who sought for the aid of the Panth, must not he allowed 
to depart without hope. 

Sardar Hari Singh Bhangi invoked the blessing of the 
Guru and made ready to march upon Qasoor. Sardar 
Charhat Singh Sukarchakia joined him with the force of his 
misal. The remaining there misals, the Kamgarhia, the 
Kanhiya and the Nagoi also lined up with them. The 
Bhangi force was five thousand strong and the remaining 
four misals had another ten thousand strong army. This 
force of fifteen thousand soldiers, swelled to twenty four 
thousand soldiers by the time they nearcd Qasoor.*** 

It was the month of Kunizan, May, 1763, when the 
Muslims observed their fasts. The Sikhs, thus, had the 
opportunity to enter the town through open doors at mid- 
day, The Pathans, opptessed by the heat of the summer, 
slept in their cool, under-ground rooms. The Sikhs posted 
their soldiers at the gates of the town and started massac- 
ring its residents. Usman Khan was killed along with 
five hundred of his soldiers. The wife of the appellant 
Pandit was returned to her husband. Ghulam Mahi-ud-Din 
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Khan died fighting. His nephew, Hamid Khan, fell at 
the feet of Sardar Jhanda Singh and saved his life by 
offering to him a sum of four lakhs of rupees. 

The Sikhs plundered the town after they had defeated 
the Pathans. This looting continued lor .three days. 
Property, worth crores of rupees, including gold, silver, 
ornaments, diamonds and pearls, was taken hold of by the 
Sikhs. This plunder of Qasoor enriched them. 

A past resident of Qasoor, named Dil<:y Knm, had been 
;i Diwan of the qn«en of Shah Jahan. Ho possessed crores 
of rupees and the jewellery of the queen, buried inside his 
house in Qasoor. It 'vas owned by his grandson, Hirdey 
Rum, at the time of this attack by the Sikhs. Mali Singh, 
a hi other of Sardar Jassa Singh Kamgarhia, blockaded 
his house and captured Hiidoy Ram. Hiidoy Knm got 
a promise from Mali Singh that he would spare his life, and 
in return Hirdey Ram dug out a box from underneath a 
stair-case and handed it over to Mali Singh. It contained 
diamonds and other precious stones and the jewellery of 
the <|nee.n, professedly worth over fifty lakhs of rupees. 

The Ramgarhias and the Kanhyas had made an 
alliance to share all booty on equal basis between their 
two misals. This huge acquisition by Mali Singh made 
him change his mind. He took this box by himself to his 
camp. When the Kanhyas knew of it, they asked him for 
their share of the gain Mali Sing'i showed no willingness 
to part with their due, The Kanhyas thereupon prepared 
them-selves to fight for what was due to them. 

Mali Singh played foul by Hirday Ram, too. He killed 
him, lest he should disclose the matter to some one else. 
The other Sardars, particularly Sardar Chnrhat Singh, 
came in between the two factions and made peace by 
making Mali Singh part with some of the wealth in favour 
of the Kanhyas. This wealth, somehow drifted into the 
hands of Charhat Singh, after the death of Mali Singh.* 
The Sikhs returned to Amritsar, having plundered Qasoor 
they celebrated this victory by the playing of bands. 

All the Sikh misals of the Buddha Dal attacked Doaba 
Jullundher. Saadat Yar Khan, the Commander of 
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Jullundher was so afraid of the Sikhs that he did not stir 
out of the city. The Sikhs occupied the entire territory 
around the city. They subdued those who flouted their- 
authority and punished their enemies. They stayed there 
from June to September. 

Jafar Beg, the son of Adina beg, was the ruler of Dina 
Nagar, in those days. Knowing that the Sikhs were rising 
in power, ho felt concerned about it and started preparing 
himself to defeat them He called up Khan Mohammad of 
Pasntr and Nur Din of Kalanaur for help. His chief adviser 
was Shivdyal, the son of Bishambhar Das. When this 
news reached Atmitsar, the Tarn a Dal got ready to fight 
them. It was late in the month of July when the two 
forces clashed near Batala. It was a hard fought battle. 
Snrdar Charhat Singh killed Nur Din and Saular Pahara 
Singh despatched Diwan Shivdyal Khan Mohammad was 
alos killed on the battle-field. Jafar Beg fkd for his life 
after the battle The Sikhs occupic I tlie whole of the 
Batala territory.* • 

November the 4th, 1763, was the Diwali day. The 
two Khalsa Dais assembled at Amritsar. The tank had 
already been cleared. The plan for laying the foundations 
of the llarimander Sahib was under consideration. Several 
Sardars were of the view that the work of building the 
temple might not be taken in hand till after the next 
invasion of Abdali But the others were in favour of starting 
the work right then. 

When the Haiimandar was to be constructed Guru 
Arjan Dev had invited the Muslim Saint, Mian Mir, to lay 
its foundation stone. The mason who began to construct 
the holy temple, happened to move the brick, laid down 
by Saint Mian Mir a little to one side, for proper alignment. 
It is said that Guru Grjan-Dcv had then remarked:" As 
the mason has shifted the brick from its original place, the 
Panth shall have to lay it again. "The Sarowar, or the 
holy tank, had been damaged a few times earlier too. 
But it was only during his previous invasion that Abdali 
had blown up the Go:dcn Temple from its foundations. 

The whole of the Panth had joined the prayer that was 
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made at the reconstruction ceremoney on November the 
17th, 17 i3. Nawal) Kapoor Singh had laid the brick this 
time and Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia had laid the mortar 
on the bricks. All the Sardars contributed money, 
according to their means, for the construction work.* 

It was just then that the news came that the Durrani 
General, Jahan Khan, had crossed the River Attock. The 
Sikhs entrusted the work of the construction of the 
Haiimander to Bhai Des Raj of Village Sursingh and 
their fighting forces started north-ward to fight the 
Durranis. 

Jahan Khan had reached Wazirabad without meeting 
with any opposition. The Sikhs, now arrived there and 
attacked the Durranis from all sides. Jahan Khan was not 
able to make a courageous stand against the Sikhs this 
time. He hurried back to Kabul, after suffering heavy 
losses in men It was a total defeat for him. Shouting the 
slogans of their victory the Sikhs were back in Amritsar. 
This battle was fought towards the end of November, 1763, 

The Sikhs in Amritsar resolved to punish th« Governor 
of Sirhind Twelve misals joined this campaign, under the 
command of Sardai Jassa Singh Ahluwalia. The Sikhs 
besieged Maler Kotla in December. 1763. Nawab Bhikhan 
Khan came out of the town, fought in the open and was 
killed by a bullet. The Sikhs plundered and destroyed 
Maler Kotla.f 

The Sikhs attacked the village Kheri, next. It was 
Gangu Brahmin of this village, who had helped the 
Governor of Sirhind to arrest and kill cruelly the two 
younger sons of the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh. The 
criminal Gangu had been killed by the Muslim rulers of that 
day. But quite a number of the members of his family 
were now killed by the Sikhs during this attack and the 
village plundered. 

The Sikhs besieged Morinda in January, 1764. They 
wanted to have their revenge on Jani Khan and Mani 
Khan. The Rangarhs shut the doors of the town and 
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prepared themselves to fight the Sikhs. Tlic Siklis ravaged 
the country side around it. They attacked the town, 
next, shattered its gates and entered it.Thc entire town was 
subjected to a massacre. Tliey protected the women and 
children; but the men they could lay their hands upon, 
were done to death. Jani Khan and Mani Khan w»:ru 
killed, along with other members of their families. The 
Sikhs were satisfied that they had been avenged for the 
deaths of the two sons of their Guru. They had plundered 
the town, too now.* 

The Sikhs came to know that the Diwan of Zaiu Khan, 
J,achhmi Narain by name, was lealising the revenue from 
the people: he also happened to be camping at the moment 
at village Kurali. The Sikhs attacked and looted the village 
The Diwan had escaped barely with his life. The Sikhs 
plundered his camp. 

Z:iin Khan was in Sirhind at the time. Hut he could not 
risk life by leaving the town. The Sikhs plundered all his 
territory. Zaiu Khan was convinced that lie was not strong 
enough to beat the Sikhs. lie, therefore, sent his deputy to 
S. Aala Singh, asking him to muke peace with the Sikhs 
and accept the jagirs he was picpared to offer them. 
Sardar Aala Singh sent Nanoo Singh Grewal to the Sardars 
of the Dal Khalsa. The Sikh Sardars rejected the offer. 
They told him that their Guru had granted to them the 
rulership of the country and, therefore, they weie not 
prepared to receive any feudal holdings at the hands of the 
Turks or Muslims and live as their creatures.** 

The residt was that the Sikhs raised their clarion call, 
"The Khalsa shall rule the land. "J and attacked Sirhind. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

Sikhs Settling 



The Sikhs advanced towards Sirhiud fiom three 
different points. The Buddha Dal was camping at 
Bhaganpur. The Tarna Dal was already staying at Village 
Nanhera and the Phulkian misal was at Putiala. The Sikh 
armies comprised thirty thousand horsemen and twenty 
thousand foot-soldiers. The Tarna Dal advanced and took 
its position at Pir Zain Khan Mauiara, seven miles off 
Sirhind. 

Zain Khan left Sirhind and advanced to attack the 
Tarna Dal, on January the 14th, 1764. The Sikhs, too, had 
decided to attack Sirhind on' this very day. They were, thus, 
not unprepared to receive him. As the Buddha Dal and the 
Fhoolkas heard the news of the Tarna Dal being under 
attack, they advanced to reinforce it. Zain Khan found 
himself hedged in by the Sikhs, lie tried his best to force 
his way out and back to Sirhind. Tarna Dal quickly 
attacked the camp of Zain Khan and plundered it. The 
Buddha Dal blocked his return to Sirhind. The Durranis 
found all the ways of their escape closed in their faces. 

A gory action was fought for a while. At last, Zain- 
Khan was killed by a bullet fired by Sardar Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia. Thraj Singh, the nephew of Bhai Mani Singh, 
chopped the head of Zain Khan and presented it to' Nawab 
Kapur Singh. Said Khan and Yar Mohammad Khan had 
also lost their lives in the fighting. The Durranis threw up 
their arms an o-f led jn different directions. A large part oi 
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their army was lost in this battle, which was fought on 
January the Nth 1764 .* 

The triumphant Sikli army raised its slogans of victory 
and entered Sirhind. AH the residents wore put to the sword, 
excepting the Women and the children. The rools of the 
houses were pulled down and the floors dug up. A thriving 
and bustling city was turned into ruins. The fort of Sirhind 
was razed to the ground and ploughed up with donkeys. 
The old people were consulted about the spot where the 
Guru's sons had been martyred and, then, Gurdwaia 
Fatehgard Sahib was built there and a priest appointed 
to run II** 

The Dal Khalsa made over the foit to Buddha Singh of 
Bhaika.J who passed it to Sardar Aala Singh for a sum of 
twenty thousand rupees. The gun battery of Siriiind was also 
taken over by the Patiala man. 

The Sikhs were now the rulers of the province of 
Sirhind, a territory with a revenue of fifty-two lakhs of 
rupees. It was two hundred and twenty miles in length and 
one hundred and sixty miles broad. It was bounded on the 
east by the River Jamna, by the River Satlcj on the noith, 
Haryana and Rohtak on the south and Hahawalpur on the 
west. The Sardars of eight misals, those of Ahluwalian, 
Singhpurian, Bhangian Dallewalian, Shahidan, Karoia- 
Singhian, Nishananwalian and Phoolkian, divided this 
territory among themselves 

The Sikh Sardars had a peculiar way of taking 
possession of an area. When one of the Sardars went to a 
village, he passed to its headman or the chaudhri one of his 
weapons or an article of wear or some other similar article 
before shifting to the next village A shield, a sheath of a 
sword, a blanket, a towel, the saddle or a stirrup of a horse 
were used as his symbol or mark of ownej-ship, to the 
extent that a horse and his rider were in some cases left 
stark naked during this operation. A village that had been 
marked down by one Sikh, was not claimed by another, who 
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came later, however prominent a Sardar he might be. ( This 
was in the territory where Baba Banda Singh Bahadur had 
:>ct up a Sikh rule and so did the misals after him now. The 
more or less important Sardars had now divided the villages 
among themselves. 

The following is thr: detail of the division of the areas 
among the different misals: — 

1. Misal Bhangi: Buria, Dyalgarh, Jagadhri, Dadupur, 
Kharwan. Damla. Ferozepur, Khai, Waan, Wazirpur and 
other places. 

2. Misal Karora Singhian: Sham Singh Wala, Dhecn, 
Gailauli, Nagla, Lalpur, Mu.seemwal, Kabutar Khana, 
Halcliupur, Talakaur, Basoor, Kalawar, Kalsia, Leeda, 
Sadliaura, Bilaspur, Kotru, Machhrauli, Maee Kajan, Saido, 
Kliatiani, Raj Kaur, Diianaura, Rudaur, Jaiupur, Blieri, 
Chhachhrauli, Charik, Kot, Kanauri. Jameetgarh, Clilialaudi 
and others. 

3. Misal Shaheedan: Sliahzadpur, Kesri Majra, Tipla, 
Subka, Majru, Tangaur, Taraori, Jadauli, Raniau, Daindama 
Sahib aud others. 

4 Misal Dallewali: Dhoa, Saaran, Mustafabad, Bijral, 
Chapur, Dlmmsi, Garhi, Jatnaiaian, Haibatpur, Khera, 
Cliunian, Ladwa, Indhri, Shnmgarh, Pehowa, Kahod, 
Sikamlra, Sikri, Thaneswar, Sialba, Khanna, Dharamsingh- 
wala, Dhaiamkot, Maari, Tihara, Kang, Loliian, Ropar, 
Awankot, Seeswal, Kurali, Khizaiabad, Dura, Tandwala, 
Ainuuli, Siddhnwal, Bangar, Amloo, Kullar Ivharial, Akal- 
garli, Barara and otheis. 

5. Misal Nishanawali: Amhala, Boha, Babial, Panjokhra, 
Tliirwa, Shahabad, Lidlnan, Sarai Lashkri Khan, Singhan- 
waia. Sahnewal, Doraha, Saunti. Zira, Ludhar, Kheri, 
Isniacelabad, Mansimval and others. 

6. Mis-al Ahluwali: Naraingarh, Bharog, Barwalian, 
Jugraon, Fatehgarh and others 

7. Misal Singhpinian: Abohai, Adampur, Chhat, 
Banoor, Manauli, Bharatgarh, Kandhaula, Chuni Machhli, 
Bhaieli and others, and 

8. Misal Phoolkian: Patiala, Soolar, Jind, Safaldon, 
Panlpat, Karnal, Kaitlial, Nabha, S'rhind, Neelokhagri, 
Pail, Basi, Latbara, Isru, Buharso, Amloh Veeru, Bhagan, 
Malaud, Rohtak and others. 
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After the conquest of Sirhind the Tama Dal (The army 
of the young) proceeded to the Mujha, while the Huddha 
Dal, (the army of the old) led by S. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, 
crossed the Jumna at buria Ghat about the middle of 
February, 1764. The Buddha Lai was a formation of about 
forty thousand Sikhs, led by persons like S. Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, S. Khushal Singh, S. Baghel Singh, S. Kaiora 
Singh, S. Sham Singh, S. Tara Singh Gheba, S. Gurboks-h 
Singh, S. Bhangga Singh, S. Karam Singh and Kai Singh. 
On Ihe 20th of Febiuary, 1764, the Sikhs ransacked 
Saharanpur. Thereafter, they looted places like Shanili, 
Kandela, Ambli, Miranpur, Devband, Muzaffarnngai, 
Jawalapur, Chandausi: Kankhal, Landhaura, Najibabad, 
Nagina, Mnradabad, Anoopsliahr and Gatltmukteshar. 

The Sikhs collected booty worth lakhs of rupees from 
the lands of the Sayyads of this region. Along with that 
they captured numerous eunuchs, who were released against 
the payment of tributes, When Najib-uddaula, the 
suzerain of the territory heard of the depredations of the 
Sikhs: he advanced to encounter them. A few skirmishes 
took place, and in one of them Kai ora Singh, the deputy of 
S. Sham Singh, was shot dead by the enemy.* The Sikhs 
now returned to Sirhind, and set themselves to the pillage 
<il the place, where the Guru's sons had been martyred. 

S. Aala Singh of Patiala came to Sirhind with his 
grandson, Amar Singh, who received the Sikh baptism from 
S. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia. On this happy occasion S. Aala 
Singh gave to S. Juss>a Singh the distiict of lsrut as ait 
offering. 

After their victory at Sirhind the Tama Dal entered 
the Jullundur Douba, the ruler of which sought safety in 
flight. The Singlis took control of the entire area and 
therefrom proceeded straight to lay siege to Lahore in the 
month of February, 1764, The Sikhs ransacked the 
precincts and suburbs of Lahore, but the Governor, Kabuli 
Mall, did not stir out of the city. On the other hand he 
got the gates of the city securely bricked up. The Sikhs 
offered to Kabuli Mall three conditidns for peace: (1) all 
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the cow slaughterers of the city should he handed over to 
the Sikhs. (2) cow slaughter should be banned for the 
future: and (3"> tribute should he paid to the Panth. Upon 
the refusal of the Governor to agree to these conditions, the 
Singhs smashed open the Delhi Gate, entered the town and 
ransacked the surrounding part of the city. The Governor 
was now frightened into accepting the terms of the Sikhs, 
and thus made peace with them. He handed over a few 
butchers to the Sikhs and paid the tribute. The leader of 
the Tarna Dal, S. Hari Singh Bhangi, appointed Tek Chand 
as his representative at the Lahore Darbar. Tek Chand 
was paid a daily remuneration of ten rupees and was to 
advise Kabuli Mall in all affairs of the state. When this 
arrangement was finalised, the Sikhs raised the siege of 
Lahore. 

At about this time S. Sobha Singh occupied the 
pargana of Niazbeg, about eight miles distant from Lahore, 
and he used to loot all merchandise intended to reach 
Lahore from that direction. Kabuli Mall accepted the 
arrangement that Sobha Singh was not to loot the goods on 
the way, but would collect octroi on them at the Shahalmi 
Gate. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Abdall Again 



The news of all these happenings reached Abdali, and 
he once again made up his mind to set out for the Panjab, 
in February, 1764. He sent his general, Jahan Khan, in 
advance. When Jahan Khan reached Sialkot he found 
himself surrounded by the Sikh forces, In the clash which 
followed, Jahan Khan's horse was shot dead and the animal 
collapsed on the ground along with the rider. The Sikhs 
believed that Jahan Khan too had died. They unsheathed 
their swords and rushed at the enemy. Jahan Khan fled 
for his life to Peshawar, but his army received a terrible 
mauling at the hands of the Sikhs. The enemy camp was 
looted by the Sikhs. 

Meanwhile the tidings about the advance of Abdali had 
been received and in preparation for a fight with him, the 
Sikhs sent their families to Jammu and awaited the enemy 
with supreme confidence. 

The ignominious defeat and consequent return of Jahan 
Khan set Abdali all afire. He hurried to Kalanaur via 
Sialkot and Pasrur, but as he advanced beyond Kalanaur, 
he was attacked near Dina Nagar by the Sikh forces. The 
Sikhs had now become intrepid beyond measure, and were 
actually out to create occasions to have a go at Abdali. 

From Dina Nagar Abdali turned towards Lahore and 
was joined near Batala by Sarbuland Khan with his army of 
eight thousand soldiers. The Sikhs attacked Abdali once 
again near Batala. In the ensuing fight Sarbuland Khan 
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was wounded and Abdali, who was thoroughly defeated, 
took shelter in the house of Aakil Das in Jandiala. This 
happened in March, 1764. The Khalsa fell upon the forces 
of Abdali near Jandiala. In the encounter Raliim Khan 
Bakhshi was killed and the defeated Durrani forces retreat- 
ed into the Jandiala fort for safety. 

The Khalsa forces gave no respite to Abdali inside the 
Jandiala Fort, either. Full of fear, he left the fort at Jandia- 
la and took refuge in the fort at Lahore, but the Sikhs conti- 
nued to threaten the Durrani king in Lahore too They 
would move about the perimeter of Lahore in bands and 
no Durrani could dare come out of the town. After a 
fortnight in Lahore, Abdali set out for Kabul. While he 
was crossing the Kavi, the Sikhs again crashed upon him 
and looted the Durrani forces in the sight of Abdali, who 
was watching like a helpless spectator. With the meagre 
remnants of his mercenary forces Abdali turned back to- 
wards Kabul. This Abdali was no other than the one 
who had claimed, at the time of his holocaust of the Sikhs, 
during his previous invasion that he had annihilated the 
Sikhs in the whole of India, and who had been the victor 
against the Mahrathas in the third battle of Panipat. That 
some hero was now running for his life before the Sikhs of 
Guru Gobind Singh as a finale to his seventh invasion of 
India.* 

While the bands of S. Hari Singh Bhangi hovered round 
the city of Lahore, S. Charhat Singh Sukarchakia remained 
close on the heels of Abdali. This time Abdali was in the 
van of his retreating forces, while his rear was exposed to 
the nibbling attacks and ambushes of Charhat Singh. This 
merry game continued right up to the banks of the Jhelum. 
Abdali proceeded to Kabul and Charhat Singh laid siege to 
the fort of Rohtas. Sarfraz Khan, the Durrani Governor of 
the fort.raincd connon-balls on the Sikhs from inside the fort. 
Wishing to avoid this senseless damage to his forces.Charhat 
Singh raised the siege of the fort. Sarfraz Khan fell into 
the trap of the Sikhs, lie abandoned the security of the 
fort and gave chase to the Sikhs. When he had left the fort 
far behind him, Charhat Singh turned back and fell upon 
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liim. Sarfraz Khan was thorou(>hly beaten, but was allowed 
to go away along with his defeated soldiers. Charhat Singh 
gained possession of the fort of Rohtas. 

At the time of his invasion of India, Abdali had summ- 
oned to his aid Saifiaz Khan, the Durrani Governor of 
Kashmir. Abdali was defeated and had to turn back. 
Now Sarfraz Khan appeared on the scene with an army 
twelve-thousand strong. S. Charhat Singh attacked him from 
the Rohtas fort and the Dunanis were defeated in the 
battle. Saibuland Khan was captured and a lai^o number 
of his soldiers killed. He was kept a prisoner iti the fort 
of Rohtas for some time and then sent to Kabul.* S Charhat 
Singh occupied the entire territory between the rivers 
Attock and Jehlum (Dhanni, Pothohar, Chakwal, Pind 
Dadan Khan and the salt mines of Miani), and appointed 
S. Budh Singh and S. Kaur Singh as his own commanders 
of the area. 

Jihangi and Nakayee abandoned the pursuit 
of Abdali and turned towards Lahore in April, 1764. 
S. Hira Singh Nakayee occupied the areas of Nakka and 
Lanima, while S. Hari Singh Bhangi fell upon Multan, 
which he ransacked. This was not all. The Bhangis 
hoped over the river Attock and plundered the Dera 
towns. Returning from there, the lihangi Misal attacked 
the city of Jhang, where the Syals were defeated as a result 
of the encounter S. Jhanda Singh occupied Jhang, Khushab, 
Chaniot and other places and appointed S. Karam Singh 
Dullu as his commander of the territory. All this happened 
barely in three months. 

The Kanhiyas took possession of the territory lying 
from Gurdas-pur to P;i rrr and set up their own police 
posts there, while the Rum-gaihia Misal occupied the lands 
on both sides of the river Bias as also the district of 
Hargobindpura. The Dhallewali and the Ahluwalia Misals 
secured dominion over Doaba-Jullundur. Except for the 
cities of Lahore and Jullundur the entire territory from the 
river Attock to the river Jamuna was at this time, under 
the domain of the Sikhs.** 
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On tlic 2Sth of December, 1763, Najib-ud-Daula had 
killed in battle the Jat Raja of Rhai atpur. named Suraj Mall 
To avenge this death, Jawahar Mall, the son of Suraj Mall 
prepared to fight against Najib-ud-Daula, and invited the 
Mahrathas for help. Jawahar Mall surprised and besieged 
Najib-ud-Daula in Delhi in November, 17(34. On the other 
side, the Buddha Dal crossed the Jamuna at Buna G at 
under the leadership of S. Jassa Singh Abluwalia and 
started ravaging the territories under the rule of 
Najib-ud-Daula. Hafiz Kchtnat Khan came out to face the 
Sikhs with an army of six thousand men, but was defeated 
and ran away. The Sikhs ransacked the. w hole area. 

In Delhi even after a siege of more than a month, 
Jawahar Mall was unable to force a deci.Mon against Najib- 
ud-Daula, In the beginning of January, 1765, Jawahar 
Mall made an enticaty for help to the Buddha Dal and 
also made an offeiing of a tribute The Dal s<t out to assist 
Jawahar Mall and put up their camp in Sab/imandi, of 
Delhi, as planned by Jawahar Mall. On January '^5, I7(i5, 
Najib-ud-Daula sallied out and attacked the Sikh camp. A 
fierce battle took place and there were numerous casualties 
on both sides. Najib-ud-Daula then withdrew into the city 
again. 

Najib-ud-Daula had already invited Ablalito come to 
his help, but Abdali had been late in coming. Theieupon, 
finding himself under military pressure from the Mahrathas, 
the Sikhs and the Jats, Najib-ud-Daula made peace with 
Jawahar .Mall. The main condition of the treatv was that 
Najib-ud-Daula was to give his daughter in marriage* to 
Jawahar Mall with a dowry of several lakhs of rupees. The 
latter paid off an amount of two lakhs of rupees to the 
Sikhs, By this time Abdali had marched into the Panjab 
and the Sikhs repaired to the Majha in order to face him. 

The news of the Sikh possession of the Panjab and the 
request for help received from Najib-ud-Daula prompted 
Abdali to march on the Panjab about the end of the year, 
1764. When he reached beyond Aimnabad, he was joined 
by Nasar Khan Baioch who joined with his army. Qazi 
Nur Ahmed, the author of 'Jang Nama', too was with him. 
They arrived in Lahore in December, 1764; but, meanwhile 
the Sikhs had made good their escape into the jungles, 
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before the arrival of Nasar Khan and Abdali in Lahore 
The provision stocks ol Abdali were located outside the 
town under the guard of Ahmed Khan and Guliram 
Khan. In a raid one day the Sikhs killed Ahmed Khan 
and captured a major part of the stores. This brought 
Nasar K ian Baloch also there and the fight with tho bands 
of S. Charhat Singh continued the whole day. With the 
coming of. the night, the Sikhs disappeared into the jungles, 
while Nasar Khan turned back into the city. 

Starting from his camp at Lahore, Abdali launched an 
attack at Amritsar. But the Sikhs had moved away from 
there before the attack, leaving only thirty men to guard 
the fort at Ramgarh. As the Durrani forces approached 
the fort, the small garrison of thirty Singhs raised their 
war-cries of 'Sat Sri Akial' and *Raj Karega Khalsa' and 
pounced upon the enemy. One may well marvels at the 
courage and boldness oi these gallant warriors who, hungry 
for martyrdom, faced without wincing a mighty host led by 
the renowned general of the age, Ahmed Shah Abdali: All 
Ihe thirty Sikhs fell mattyrs, after they had taken a heavy 
toll of the enemy, but they left an indelible memory of their 
valour on the 1oe. 

H.i idly had the Sikhs repaired a small part of the 
ravages of the defences at Amiitsar done by the Gi cater 
Mauathon, when Abdali once again destroyed the city and 
returned to Lahore. From Lahore Abdali, along with his 
entire camp, set out in the direction of Batala, where he 
arrived after fifteen days, having covered a distance of 56 
miles. Abdali' s instructions to his forces, in respect of 
this territory, were tfiat it should be ransacked most 
mercilessly, since it was the land of the infidels. The order 
was executed to the letter and the whole territory was soon 
ravaged People abandoned their homes and hearths and 
were forced to seek refuge in the hills. 

After a brief sojourn at Batala, Abdali moved across 
the River Beas. But hardly had he entered the Jullundur 
Doaba, when his advance battalions were set upon by the 
Sikhs. Knowing the Sikhs well as he did, Jahan Khan, 
instead of advancing, stayed put and tought the Sikhs only 



* Bliangoo. Page 414. Panth Parkash page 876. 
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for self-preservation. Though Nasar Khan Baloch, loo, came 
with his army to his help, they could not gather the 
courage to launch a counter attack on the Sikhs. Afcer 
a day-long battle both the sides retired to their camps 
for rest, as the darkness descended upon them. 

Abdali elfected the transit through the Doaba in three 
days and crossed the Sutlej at Machhiwara. While he was 
in the act of crossing over, the Sikhs again fell upon him. 
Abdali ' s strict orders to his forces in this case were that 
they were mercy to defend themselves and not to attack 
the Sikhs in any case. Having passed the night on the 
farther bank of the Sutlej, the Duiranis moved into camp 
at Pinjore, from where, after a few days halt, they came 
and encamped at Kunjpura about the close of February. 
Here he came to know that, having despaired of Abdali ' s 
arrival to his aid Najib-ud-Daula had at last made peace 
with Jawahar Mall. At this Abdali decided not to advance 
further. He therefore, turned back and came to Sirhind. 

Abdali invited the rulers of Malerkotla and offered to 
them the Governorship of Siihind. But the fear of the 
Sikhs made the Governorship go al.egging.* Finally he 
called S. Aala Singh of Patiala and appointed him as the 
Governor of Sirhind in exchange for an annual tribute of 
three and a half lakhs of rupee-;. The tribute for the first 
year was condoned and the title of 'Maharaja' was conferred 
upon him.** as aUo the right to have his own war drum. 

Abdali also sent a messenger to the Buddha Dal at 
Tliikriwala, urging them to accept his suzerainty and to 
receive control ol the territory. But the Sikhs were in no 
mind to accept this condition f 

Having foisted Sirhind on Aala Singh, Abdali prepared 

•Bhangoo, Page 415 Panth Parkash: Page 879 
*• Alia Singh accepted the sovereignty of Abdali and was 
appointed the G jvernor of Sirhind. The Panth was much announced 
with Aala Singh at this term and attacked the Patiala ruler S.Hari 
Singh Bhangi was killed during th« fighting To avoid this inter- 
necine war.S.Jassa Singh Ahloowalia brought about peace between 
the two patties. A penalty was imposed on Aala Singh, which he 
got condoned by the Panth. 
t Panth Parkash: page 880 
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to go back to Kabul. During this expedition nowhere had 
Abdali sought to attack the Sikhs. On the other hand, he 
had been ull the time concerned with this own safety and 
was always on the defensive. He was aw are that he had 
no longer the requisite power an> J strength to face the 
Sikhs. He crossed the Satlej at Ropar in March, 1765, and 
found himself face to face with the combined forces of the 
Tama Dal and the Huddha Dal, who were blocking his way. 
Hardly had the Durrani* gone a mile, when the Sikhs 
unleashed^ a frontal attack upon them { Tlie Durrani 
Generals at this time were Shah Wali Khan, Jahan Khan, 
Shall Pasand Khan and Nas:ir Khan, while the Sikhs were 
commanded by the well known Sardars, Jassu Singh Ahlu- 
walia, Ja>sa Singh' Kamgai lu'a, Charhat Singh Sukarchakia 
Jhanda Singh, Lelma Singh. Jai Singh, Ilaii Singh Hhangi, 
Giilab Singh and Gujjar Singh Abdali ordered hiu soldiers 
not to leave their stations in any case. The Sikhs exerted 
wry heavy pressure on the right flank of Abdali's ainiy, 
and Abdali despatched Kasar Khan to relieve the pressure, 
o. Charhat Singh challenged Na-ar Khan who advanced to 
attack him whereupon the Sikhs ot Charhat Singh fled the 
field, Nasar Khan was not aware of this strategem, and 
proceeded with his army to chase the Sikhs. When he was 
a bit away from the armies of Abdali, S. Charhat Sigh 
wheeled round and attacked him. Nasar Khan was caught 
in the Sikh trap. He was lucky enough to run away with 
his life and to join the forces of Abdali, but a major part of 
his army fell victims to the sabres of the Sikhs. The 
Durrani* had hardly recovered from this blow when another 
Misal of the Sikhs unleashed an attack from the other 
direction. As the night came with its darkness, the battlo 
came to a halt. 

The next day Abdali had proceeded but three miles, 
when the Sikhs fell upon him from three directions. For- 
merly the Sikhs only harassed the rear of Abdali's armies 
and instead of confronting them, they fled away after 
looting them. But now they would block the advance of 

tNasi Nur Muhammad, the author of 'Jang Nama' who aceom 
panted Nasar Khan, has given in persian a detailed description of the 
attack in vente. 
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the Durranis from the front and challange them and attack 
them, in order to hinder his advance. One Misal of the 
Sikhs would come galloping from afar, discharge their 
loaded rifles on the enemy and retire; their place would be 
taken bv the soldiers of the second Misal, who would fire 
into the enemy ane move back vacating their places for 
occupation by the third Misal. This process would last the 
whole day. The Sikh Sardars would step forward and 
challange the Durrani generals to a combat. Hut the Durranis 
conveniently swallowed these challanges and dan;d not 
take even a step forward. They would ardently pray for the 
coming of the night, which alone brought them deliverance 
fiom the bands of the Sikhs 

Thus these diurnal battles continued for seven days: the 
two battles fought at Nur Mahal and Kupurthala were parti- 
cularly fierce. From Kapurthala Abdali, in>tead of procee- 
ding to Lahore, veered in the direction of Batala. At Batala 
he was set upon by a force of thirty thousand Sikhs, under 
the leadership of S. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, S. Han Singh 
Iihangi and S. Baghel Singh.* Utterly defeated heif . Abdali 
crossed the River Ravi but the Sikhs again attacked him 
across the river. In short the Sikhs chased Abdali up to 
the town of Gujrat. t On the return journey Abdali had 
not touched Lahore J 

Towards the close of March Abdali reached Rohtas 
and the Sikhs, who were hot on his heels, turned back to be 
in time for the Baisakhi celebrations at Amritsar. At 
Rohtas - Abdali bade farewell to Nasar Khan. Abdali 
offered to hand over to Nasar Khan the entire territory west 
of the Chenab. But Nasar Khan did not agree to have it, 
fur fear of the Sikhs. He asked for Quetta from Abdali, 
which he agreed to give him From here Abdali proceeded 
to Kabul, while Nasar Khan went to Kulat. 
According to Qazi Nur Muhammad, the author r>f 'Jang 
Nama the dominion of the Sikhs at this time was as 
follows : Chiniot was under the possession of S. Jhanda 
Singh Bhangi, Jhang under S. Hari Singh Bhangi, Varpal 

* Bliango© : Pago 417, Panth Park ash : Pages 883 84 
t Panth Paikash : Page 886. 
t Bliangoo : Page 418. 
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under Karam Singh, Parol under Jai Singh, Kalanaur under 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Jullundur under Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, * Batala under Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Wanike 
under Gujjar Singh and Lehna Singh, Pindi Sayyadan 
and Chamiari under Agliar Singh and Sanwal Singh, Dina- 
nagar under Wasava Singh, Rohtas under Chavhat, Singh 
and Dipalpur under Natha Singh. The Sikhs were in 
possession of the entire territory of Sirhind, Lahore Multan 
and the Derajaat towns. These areas were under the Sikhs 
even before the invasion of Abdali. As Abdali turned back, 
they asserted their hold over the remaining areas also. 

The Khalsa abandoned the pursuit of Abdali and 
congregated at Amritsar for the Baisakhi celebrations, 
which fell on the 10th of April, 1765. The Sikhs were now 
ol they view that they were stronger than Abdali and that 
they would defeat him if he attacked them again. They 
stayed at Amritsar for a month during which period they 
repaired the Gurdwaras, which Abdali had pulled down. 
The Sardars passed a general resolution in which they 
decided to assert their sway over the whole country. They 
took the traditional holy vow an3 the var ; ous Sardars set 
out for their respective areas to gain possession of them. 

The Governor of Lahore, Kabuli Mall; had gone to see 
Abdali off, leaving behind his nephew, Amir Singh, in charge 
of the city. S. Lehna Singh and S. Gujjar Sin^'h iBhangi 
Sardars) appeared with 2,000 soldiers and camped at Bag- 
wanpura, Some Arains (Muslim tillers of land) of the 
place — Mehr Sultan, Ghulam Rasool, Ashraf, Chunnu, 
Baaqar— worked as gardeners in the local fort. The Bhangi 
Sardars won them over and gained entry into the fort by 
breaking open the ramparts at night at a place indicated by 
the gardeners. Amir Singh was busy witnessing a dance 
in the palaces, at the moment He was captured and impri- 
soned in Muzang. The next day, on the 16th of may, 1765, 
S. Sobha Singh of Niazbeg also arrived with 200 horsemen, 
and the three Sardars gained possession of the city and the 
fort of Lahore. The respectable citizens of the town, chief 
among whome being Chaudhri Roopa, Mir Nathu Shah, 



Qazi Nur Muhammad confuses these two names. 
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Mian Muhammad Asliiq, Hafiz Qadir Bakhsh } and Dewan 
Surat Singh's two sons, Lala Bishan Singh and Maharaj 
Singh, waited in a deputation on the Sikh Sardars and 
requested them to give them the rule of peace. The Sikh 
Sardars went round the city to establish peace and ordered 
severe penalties for those engaged in plunder. The arrested 
family of Kabuli Mall The Bhangi Sardars gone him only 
the Zamzama gun was latter on released for a consideration 
of thirty thousand Rupees Kabuli Mall had gone to Jammu 
and his family followed him there. * 

The Sikh Sardars established peace in Lahore and 
stamped a new coinage, known as Nanak Sliahi coins, which 
bore the following Persian inscription : 

Degh-o-Tegh-o-Fateh-o-Nusrat Bedarang 

Yaafat az Nanak Guru Gohind Singh, f 

Thereafter the three Sardars divided the city into three 
parts. The eastern part of the city upto the Shalamar 
Gardens, fell to the share of S, Gujjar Singh, who built a 
fort after his name and made it his seat of Government. 
The central part of the city, comprising Shahi Fort, and the 
areas enclosed by the Kashmiri, Khizri Rohni and the 
Masti gates was possessed by S. Lehna Singh.S. Sobha Singh 
became the master of the southern and the western parts 
of the city, consisting of Muzang, Kc4 Abdulla Shah, lechra 
and Chauburji. He got a pucca wall constructed round 
the garden of Zebinda Begam, better known as Zebunissa, 
the daughter of Aurangazeb, converted the place into a fort, 
which he named as Nawankot and established his Head- 
quarters there. 

On hearing the news of these acquisitions by the Sikh 
Sardars, S.Charhaf Singh also arrived in Lahore with a force 
of 2,000 men and demanded his own share of the city. 
The Bhangi Sardars gave him only the Zamzama gun 
(Bhangian Wali Toap), which S. Charhat Singh ordered 
to be carried from the Shahi Tower to Gujranwala, since he 

J Hafiz is one who can recite from memory the entire Quram. 
* Panth Parka sh : Pa e 891. 

t The kettle, (symbol of tho means to feed) the sword (symbol 
of the power to protect the weak and the helpless,) Victory and 
unhesitating patronage have been obtained from Nanak Gpbind 
Sintjh." 
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saw hardly any prospect of receiving anything more. 

This dominion over Lahore gave to the Sikhs the feeling 
that they were the rulers of the entire Punjab. Barely in 
two months (from mid-May to mid-July) they established 
their sway over the whole of the Punjab. The leaders of 
the Misals directed each one of their lieutenants to occupy as 
much land as he po«sibly could. Accordingly, the different 
Misals occupied territories as follows: 

Amritsav was the common city of the entire 
Khalsa Panth. The leaders of the various Misals 
had built their own localities on Katras there, which they 
had called either after their own or after the name of the 
Misal. When they came to Amritsar, the various Sardars 
lived and behaved like brothers to one another. 
Bari Duab.the erea between the Ravi and the Beas rivers: 

Misal Bhangian occupied the suburbs around Annitsar 
and round Tarn Taran, particularly the southern *idc of 
Tarn Taran and the town itself and the territory of Chhinian 
was under Karam Singh Bhangi. 

Misal Ahluw alia was in possession of the areas along 
both the banks of river Beas, viz. Fatehabad, Goindwal, 
jandiala, Butala, Sathiala, Bandala, Matabkot, Jalalabad, 
Vairowal and Kot Muhammad Khan. 

Misal Ramgarhian was in occupation of Sri Hargobind 
pura, Qadian, and Matewal. 

Misal Kanhyan was in occupation of the suburbs of 
Bataia, Fatehgarh, Gil.vali and Panjgaraian. 

Misal Nakian possessed a huge territory of Nakka and 
Lamma. 

Misal Singhpurian had Singhpura (Fiazalapur) and 
Khaparkheri. S. Jodh Singh was in occupation of Saurian, 
Jagdeo, Ghonewal and Kariyal, while S. Dewan Singh had 
Sainsara. 

Doaba Rachna, between the Ravi and the Chenab: A 
major part of this Doaba was conquered by Charhat Singh 
Sukarchakia and distributed among the generals under him. 

Sahai Singh and Sahib Singh, who had received baptism 
at Amritsar, snatched the territory of Sheikhupuia from the 
Lubbanas. 

bhangi Misal: S. Hari Singh occupied Kalewala, 
Alaar, panwana, Chak Raindas, Chaubara and several other 
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villages. Tara Singh, Jeewan Singh and Sahib Singh, the 
Bliangi Sardars usurped tlie Sialkot fort from the Pathans 
and occupied a vast territory, while S. Karam Singh Bliangi 
occupied villages like Firozke, Kaleke and liajra. 

Doaba Chajj, between the Chenab and the Jhelum 
rivers: In this territory mukarrab Khan Gakhar was the 
chief power. S. Gujjar Singh Bhangi and S. Charhat Singh 
Sukarcliakia defeated Mukarrab Khan and occupied the 
fort of Gujrat and the Surrounding territory. S. Gujjar 
Singh improved the defences of the fort and converted it 
into his headquarters. The Two Misals divided the whole 
District into two and further distributed the area among 
the Sardars. The territory of Gujrat and Waraich was 
occupied by the Bhangis, while Kunjah and Miani including 
the salt mines, was own by the Sukarchakias. Midh and 
Moosa Chooha were occupied by the Bhangi Sardars, Ganda 
Singli and Jhanda Singh; village Miani was occupied by S. 
Tara Singh, while Bhena and Ahmedabad were taken 
possession of by S.Maan Singh. 

Doaba Jullundur and the Malwa were already under 
occupation of the Sikhs, who now held the territory west 
ot the Beas and assembled in Amritsar once again. Here 
a Panthic decision was taken to ravage the territories of 
Najib-ud Daula. Accordingly the Sikhs marched eastwards 
in Scptemaber 1765. At Sirhind they divided themselves in- 
to the two groups the Buddha Dal and the Tama Dal. The 
Tama Dal crossed the Jumna at Buria Ghat and made its 
way into Saharanpur, and the Buddha Dal, a force of 
twenty five thousand men, under the leadership of S. Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia, S. Tara Singh and S. Sham Singh, ravaged 
the areas belonging to Najib-ud-Daula, who at the moment 
was roaring in the Rohtak region As soon as lie received 
the news of the plunder of his territories, he marched at 
the head of an army to combat the Sikhs, but before he 
could arrive there, the Sikhs had turned back towards 
Amritsar with the plunder. The Dewali festival which fell 
on the 14th of October, 1765, was celebrated by the 
Khalsa with great eclat. 

After the Dewali celebrations, the Sikhs were once again 
in the areas belonging to Najib-ud-Dauia, in December, 
1765. Najib-ud-Daula had already put himself in a state 
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of preparedness. For several days a battle was waged near 
Shamli, but on two days this battle w;is particularly fierce 
When the battle stopped for the night, the Sikhs made a 
nocturnal crossing of the Jumna and came back to the 
western bank of the river. Prom there they proceeded to 
the territories of the Jat Rajas. In January 1766 both the 
Dais entered the areas of land belonging to the ruler of 
Bhaiatpur. Raja Jawahar Mall sent his emissary Rain 
Kishore Ahir, to the Sikhs and made peace with them, lie 
offered them a sum of seven lakhs of rupees on the stipulation 
that his territories would not be plundered and that, on the 
other hand, the Sikhs would help Jawahar Mall against the 
Mahrathas. Whereas the Buddha Dal stayed on to render 
help to Jawahar Mall, the Tarna Dal once again fell to 
plundering the areas under N.ijib-ud-Daula. When Najib- 
ud-Daula advanced with his forces, the Dal returned to the 
Punjab. 

The Sikhs and Jawahar Mall chalked out a plan to 
plunder the territory of Raja Madho Singh of Jaipur, since 
he was an ally ol the Maluathas. After an all- night March 
ol forty-two miles the Sikhs fell upon Rcwari anil looted it. 

From his base near Dhaulpur, Malhar Rao Malnuthn 
was plundering the territories of the Jat Raja Jawahar .Mall. 
The latter attacked the Mahratha chief with the help of the 
Sikhs. In the battle which fought near Dhaulpur on the 
13th and 14th of March, 1766, the Mahrathas were defeated 
and took shelter inside Dhaulpur. The Mahratha general 
Slutanji, was wounded and captured. Jawahar Mall 
besieged Dhaulpur and captured all the Mahratha generals.* 

After taking leave from Jawahar Mall the Sikhs came 
and camped near the precincts of Delhi. The Deputy ol 
Najib-ud-Daula, named Afzal Khan, was at the moment in 
Delhi. He closed the gates of the city lor feat of the Sikhs, 
which was in April, 1766. The Sikhs plundered the area of 
Partapganj and the, crossing the Jumna, looted the areas 
of Kutana, Jhanjhana and Budhana. Najib-ud-Daula 
crossed over at the Kutana Ghat and fell upon the Sikh 
camp. The Sikhs were at the time away on their maraud- 
ing expeditions in the surrounding villages, and the 
unguarded camp was thus looted freely by the Rohila 
forces. On h earing the uproar, the Sikhs came back; but, 

* Gupta: Sikli History, part I, pages 243-44. 
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by then, their camp had been badly ransacked. The two 
sides fought actions from the 16th to the 20th of April, 
1766, and the Sikhs lost heavily. They then crossed over 
to the western bank of the Jumna and pillaged the territori- 
es of Najib-ud-Daula, lying on this bank of the Jumna. 
Najib-ud Daula set out in pursuit, but had to go back after 
suffering heavy damage. 

During these battles and encounters Amar Singh, the 
ruler of Patiala, S. Aala Singh's grandson, had been helping 
Najib-ud-Daula. Consequently, on their return journey, 
the Sikhs attacked the State of Patiala and after a fight 
with Raja Amar Singh looted his territories. 

Ah(.ur this same time S. Hira Singh Naqai attacked the 
areas of Pakpatan, and fought a battle with the Dcwan of 
the place near the village of Bhooman Shah, wherein Hira 
Singh was killed. His nephew, Nahar Singh, now became 
the leader of the Misal, and the Naqais came back after 
abandoning the frght. 

Shortly alter the Bhangi Sardars, Jhanda Singh and 
"Ganda Singh, advanced upon Pakpattan. In the battle 
that ensued Muhammad Azim was defeated and the Sikhs 
■occupied the areas surrounding Pakpattan. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

Abdall's Last Invasion 



To retrieve his fallen prestige and to recover the lost 
territory, Ahmed Shah Abdali once again descended upon 
the Punjab with a mighty host. In the beginning of 
December, 1766, he crossed the Attock About seven thou- 
sand Sikhs were, at this time, present in the neighbourhood 
of Rohtas and they advanced about half a score of miles to 
meet the forces of Abdali, who outnumbered by eight to ten 
times the forces of the Sikhs. Consequently, the Sikhs 
suffered heavy losses in this battle. 

After this initial victory, when Abdali proceeded beyond 
Rohtas, he was joined by the ruler of Gujrat, Shah Daula, 
and many other Muslim Chiefs. The Sikhs forces which luul 
been defeated at Rohtas once again attacked the Durrani 
armies on the eastern batik of the Jehlum. Hut their 
crippling numerical inferiority again led to their defeat. 

Abdali now proceeded and camped at a distance of 
eight miles from Sialkot on the 10th of December, 1766. 
Here he summoned the landlords of the area and extoited 
from them a tribute of one lakh and a half of rupees. 
Abdali reached Daska on the 15th December, 1766, and 
collected revenue worth three lakhs of rupees from the 
landlords of that region. From here Abdali set out once 
again, reaching Fazalabad, seven miles from Lahore, on the 
21st of December. 

A Sikh force, 8000 strong, was presen&.at that time in 
Lahore. As abdali came close to Lahore, the Sikh Sardars 
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Lehna Singh, Gujfar Singh and Sobha Singh, retreated with 
their forces from the city. Lehna Singli and Gujjar Singh 
proceeded in the direction of Qasoor, while Sobha Singh 
moved towards Pakpattan. Abdali entered Lahore on the 
22nd of December. The leading Muslims and Hindus of 
the city waited upon him in a deputation and requested him 
to call Lehna Singh and appoint him as the Governor of 
the city in the interest of the citizens, since Lehna Singh 
was a noble and just ruler, who wasacceptabe to everybody. 
He made no distinction between Hindus and Muslims. On 
t!ie day of the Id he had awarded turbansf of honour to 
the Qazis and the Maulanas, They also submitted that in 
the event of somebody else being appointed as the ruler 
of Lahore, the Sikhs would not allow the administration to 
function. 

Abdali too had thoroughly perceived the situation. He 
sent Rehmat-ullah Beg of village Mode as his emissary, 
with a letter and a gift of dry fruit from Kabul to S. 
Lehna Singh. By that letter Abdali offered the governor- 
ship of Lahore to Lehna Singh. In reply Lehna Singh 
returned the fruit along with sample of gram, along with 
his own letter that contained the following words; "Fiuit is 
the food of Kings: I am an ordinary soldier and can well 
sustain myself on a simple meal of gram. In regard to the 
offer of Governorship, I am a soldier of the Panth, which 
would spurn even the gift of rulership of the three worlds, 
except when it came from Guru Gobind Singh." In short 
S. Lehna Singh did not fall in the trap laid by Abdali. 

Abdali stayed in Lahore for a week and in order to fill 
the vacancies, he appointed Dadan Khan, the brother of 
Maulvi Abdulla, as the Governor of Lahore and Rclimat 
Klian Rohila as his deputy.* 

Having made these administrative arrangements in 
Lahore, Abdali set out eastward with an army of fifty 
thousand soldiers, leaving his base camp intact at 
Lahore. He had with him seven thousand long- 
range rillemen and a few cannon. The generals 
who accompanied him were, among others, Julian 

t Ali ud-Din: page 130. 

* Ali-ud-Din: page 130. khushwakt Rai: page 120. 
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Khan, Faiztalab Khan, Barkhurdar Khan, and Darwcsh 
Ali Khan of Hazara. On the 28th of December Abdali 
attacked Fatehabad The small Sikh garrison in the fort 
fell fighting and Abdali ransacked the village and the 
adjoining territory. 

At the time of this attack S. Charhat Singh Sukarchakia 
and S. Jassa Singh Shluwalia, with an army of twenty 
thousand men. were camping near the village of Khasa, 
while S. Tara Singh and Khushal Singh were stationed 
near village Tara Garh and S. Lehna Singh and Gujjar 
Singh near village Kahna. When Abdali was engaged in 
ransacking Fatehabad, S. Charhat Singh and Lchna Singh 
fell upon Abdali's camp at Lahore and plundered it. The 
news of the pillage of his camp made Abdali turn back at 
once, and he arrived at Mahmud Tuli near Lahore on the 
first of January, 1767. The Sikhs, however, were safely 
far away after looting the camp, when Abdali reached there. 

S. Charhat Singh Sukarchakia, S. Lchna Singh and 
Gujjar Singh Bhangi joined one another at Amritsar. On 
the 17th of January Jahan Khan attacked tin m with an 
army of fifteen thousand men. A very bloody battle was 
lought for a few hours, in which six thousand Durrani 
soldiers were killed. Jahan Khan suffered defeat and ran 
away. Abdali now himself came at the head of an army, 
but the Sikhs retreated into the jungles. 

Abdali crossed the Heas on the 17th of January and 
the following day went into camp at Sahcri village. Here 
Rai Mcgh Raj, Sujan Rai, Lahori Mall, Bhim Singh, the 
emissaries respectively of Najib-ud-Daula, Mir Qasam, 
Raja Jawahar Mall and Raja Madho Singh, as also the 
representatives of Raja Amar Singh of Patiala and of Rai 
Kalha, waited upon Abdali and offered him presents. 
Abdali ordered these emissaries to let their masters appear 
in person before him. The Raja of patiala met Abdali at 
Nur Mahal. Abdali crossed the Sutlcj and camped at 
Machhiwara, where the Sikhs began to attack him from all 
sides. One day Nasar Khan Batoch pursued the Sikhs in 
order to encounter them: he suffered a severe defeat* and 
came back. 

Abdali arrived in Ismailabcd thirty miles to the south 
of Ambala, where Najib-ud-Daula appeared before him on 
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the 9th of March and made an offering of two lakhs of 
rupees Abdali reached Ambala on the 18th of March and 
two days latter, camped at Sirhind. Here the ruler of Patiala 
Raja Atnar Singh, paid him a tribute of three lakhs of 
Rupees. In return Abdali conferred upon him the Govcrn- 
ship of Sirhind and the title of Maharaja-i-Rajgan or the 
Chief of the Rajas.* Raja A mar Singh also paid him an 
additional sum of rupees two lakhs to secure freedom for 
thirty thousand young Indians to be used as slaves, which 
Ab l.di had captured up from Ambala. Moreover, he paid 
for each capture the expenses of a safe return home. This 
benevolent act secured for him from the people the nick- 
name of Bandi-Chhor or Rescuer of the Captives. ** From 
Sirhind Abdali came to Machhiwara, and stayed here for a 
month and a half. 

It was about this time that a party of the Sikhs hopped 
over the Jumna and pillaged the territory of Najib-ud-Daula 
including places like Ambeta, and Nanauta, on the 14th of 
May and Meerut. Najib-ud-daula proceeded with Jahan 
Khan Durrani to battle against the Sikhs. An encounter 
too place between Shamli and Kerana, in which S. Haghcl 
Singli was wounded, when the Sikh forces slipped away 
from the field. 

Ab lali left Machhiwara and set out for Kadul via 
Lahore. As he neared Lahore the Sikhs suddenly attacked 
him, t an( l Abdali had to seek shelter in Lahore. From 
Lahore he reached Sialkot, where he looted the adjoining 
territory and captured twenty thousand young civilians to 
be taken to Kabul and sold as slaves there. S. Jassa Singh, 
S. Uaghel Singh, S.Charhat Singh and others set upon Abdali 
on the banks of the Jehlum and rescued the captives, 
capturing, at the same time, a good deal of booty. $ Thus 
A bdali reached home after suffering heavy damages at the 
hands of the Sikhs. When he had crossed the Jehlum the 
Sikhs came back to take possession of their icspective 
tu ritoricF; 



* Cunningham : Pago 113. 

•• P-uith Purkash Page 893; Khushwakt Kai Page 108. 
t Paiith Pask ash : Pago, 803. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

To Sikhs Achive the Goal 



S. Lehna Singh, Gujiar Singh and Sobha Singh came 
and stationed themselves witli their forces in the 
Shalamar Gardens, and then sent a message to 
Dadan Khan the Governor • of Lahore appointed l>y 
Abdali. The message gane to Dadan Khan the 
choice of either vacating Lahore or facing the might of 
the Sikh arms. Dadan Khan had hardly any nerve to face 
the Sikhs. He took with him the lending citizens of Lahore:, 
Mian Muhammad Aship, Mir Nathu Shah, Hafiz Qadar 
Bakhsh and Lala Maharaj Singh, and appeared in person 
before the Sikh Sardars. The Sardars treated Dadan Khan 
with great courtesy. He was sanctioned a daily allowance 
of twenty rupees and thus the Sikhs took over peacefully 
possession of the city of Lahore again. 

Having restored to themselves their previous possess- 
ions, the Sikh Sardars began to occupy fresh territories. 
S Gujjar Singh occupied the area of Gakkhars around 
Rawalpindi and appointed S. Milkha Singh Thehpuria ;is 
the Governor of the region. S. Milkha Singh made Rawal- 
pindi as the seat of his Government and by the end of 1767 
his dominion had expanded to yield an annual revenue of 
three lakhs of rupees. 

About the same time S. Rudh Singh Singhpuria defeat- 
ed Sheikh Nizamud-Din and occupied the territory of 
JuNundur. Along with this he also took possession of 
Bulandgarh, Behrampur, Nagpur and Haibatpur Patti. 



I Alrid : Pages, 895-90 
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His territory yielded an annual revenue of nearly three 
lakhs of rupees. 

S. Desu Singh, the son of S. Gurbakhsh Singh of 
Bhaika snatched from the two brothers, Bhedch Bakhsh 
and Niamat Khan, the territory of Kaithal. Niamat Khan 
recognised the sovereignty of S. Desu Singh and received 
several villages as Jagir from him, but Bheekh Bakhsh ran 
away in fear of the Sikhs. 

Towards the close of 1767 the Sikhs once again embark- 
ed upon the pillage of Najib-ud-Daula's territories, and the 
Khalsa forces approached Delhi on the 19th of December. 
Najib-ud-Daula sent out an order to his deputy Yaqub Ali, 
enjoining upon him to defend Delhi determinedly: The 
Sikhs then crossed the Jumna and fell upon Nanauta. 
Najib-ud-Daula, too, arrived there with his army, After a 
fierce battle the Sikhs retired to Saharanpur. Another 
battle took place at Islaninagar, in January, 1768. The 
Sikhs crossed the Jumna at Rajghat and thus were back in 
their own territory. 

In March, 1768, the Sikhs once again fell to plundering 
the territories of Najib-ud-Daula, who at the moment was 
occupied with the marriage of his son, Kala Khan, in the 
village of Aanwla. On receiving infoi mation of the pillage 
of panipat and Karnal by the Sikhs, Najib-ud-Daula 
advanced to face them at the head of an army. The battle 
raged for several days and Najib-ud-Daula was badly 
defeated 

After driving Najib-ud-Daula far from the scene of 
operations, the Sikhs came and threatened Delhi, which 
at the moment, was without any defender. King Shah 
A lam II was himself away from Delhi and the entire 
administration was run by the Queen Mother, the mother 
of the king and of Najib-udtDaula. The latter had recon- 
ciled himself with his total defeat at the hands of the Sikhs 
and was now powerless to face them once again. He re- 
called from Delhi his agent, Sultan Khan along with his 
forces, and sent his own resignation to the Queen Mother, 

starting that he was powerless to defend Delhi against the 
Sikhs. 

In December, 17o8, Najib-ud-Daula had another en- 
counter with the Sikhs and was again defeated. With this 
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battle the territory up to the Ganges lay at the mercy of 
the Sihks: for, there was no power there which could resist 
them. Their foraging sallies across the Jumna became a 
common place. At last the rulers and the chaudhris of the 
territory lying between the Jumna and the Ganges were 
obliged to recognize the suzerainty of the Sikhs and agreed 
to pay the Raklii or recovering tax money paid to them tow- 
and off the marauding raids. A tax of two to five rupees per 
head of the population was charged by the Sikhs half-yearly 
The Sikh Sardars distributed this entire territory among 
themselves and the system came to be known as Puttedari. 
After every six months at the time of the harvest, a small 
body of Sikh soldiers would go and collect thg tax from 
their respective areas. 

By the end of 1768 A. D. the Skh rule had been 
established all over the Punjab. Its boundaries extended 
on the etst from the mountains of the Jumna to Karnal, on 
the west from Attock on the Indus to Bakkhar; on the 
south the Sikh territories were bounded by Multan and the 
Hindu States and extended to the foot of the hills of 
Blunibar, Jammu and Kangra. Here and there a few areas 
were under the Muslim chaudhries. 

During this period the Sikhs had to combat against 
three powers of the three the Lahore Government with its 
Muslim ruler had been completely knocked out. The 
Government at Delhi was also out of the combat. And 
Ahemed Shah Abdali, though defeated, had not yet admitted 
defeat. In short, of the three contenders two had already 
been put down, while the third was about to go out of the 
arena. 

In December, 1768, Abdali once again advanced with 
his armies against the Punjab. The Sikhs, once again, got 
ready for an encounter with liim. But he turned back at 
the river Chenab without a combat. He did not dare 
advance and battle with the Sikhs, 

The following year, in the December of 1769, Abdali 
crossed the Attock for the last time, and the Sikhs 
garrisons in the fort of Roht as to the west of Jehlum, got 
ready to face him. But Abdali, who had become the terror 
of the whole of India, could not any more, summon courage 
enough to fight against the Sikhs. Consequently, after a 
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brief sojourn west of the Jehlum, the veteran general turned 
back for Kabul. Thus the third contender in the struggle 
was also squarely and fairly beaten and eliminated from 
the combat for ever. 

On his expeditions Abdali used to be accompanied by 
his able general Jahan Khan. Their defeat at the hands of 
the Sikhs turned out, in tois case, to bo the loss of the 
battle of life itself for them. Jahan Khan breathed his last 
on the 14th of March, 1770 and on the 14th of April, 1772 
Ahmed Shah, too, left this world. *The death of the latter 
took place in the village of Murgha in the Suleman mountains 
and he was buried in the city of Kandhar, where a beautiful 
tomb was erected at a cost of ninety thousand rupees over 
his remains. 

Different historians have given varied assessments of the 
military might of the Sikhs. George Thomas places the 
Sikh army at sixty thousand horsemen and five thousand 
foot-soldiers, whereas Hrownc thinks that it was seventy th- 
ree thousand horsemen and twenty five thousand infantry. 
Taimoor Shah of Kabul estimated the number to be only 
fifty thousand while, according to Forster, the strength of 
the Sikli army was three lakhs, out of which two lakhs could 
take the field. Of these surmises that of Hrowne seems to 
be the most correct. The strength of the Army of the Misals 
which was earmarked for combatant purposes only, did not 
exceed one lakh. So far as the nature of the Sikh race 
goes, every turbancd Sikh wore aims and could, in time of 
need, acquit himself as a good soldier. It was this military 
organisation of the community that had established its 
sway over the Punjab 

Thus runs the long, immortal, and heroic story of the 
establishment of the Sikh Rule. 

•At thr time ol" the Great Holocaust Abdali had razed 
Ilarmamlar Sahib to the ground. When it was blowu up with 
dynamite, a piece of brick had landed on the nose of Abdali: the 
injury developed into a concur and ultimately look the life ol 
Abdali. 



